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MEMOIR. 


Is  placing  before  the  world  a  narratiye  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  life  of  Henry  Scott  Kiddell,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  so  largely  in  his  own  words.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  one  so  modest  and  unpre- 
tentious should  have  written  an  autobiography,  but 
it  was  done  to  oblige  a  friend ;  and  such  was  his 
nature  that  he  would  have  put  himself  to  any 
amount  of  trouble,  or  made  any  sacrifice,  to  accom- 
plish this.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  abridged  from 
Dr  Roger's  *  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel,*  for  which 
it  was  originally  written.  He  was  bom  on  the  23d 
Sept  1798,  at  Sorbie,  near  Langholm,  where  his 
father,  Eobert  Kiddell,  was  a  shepherd.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Agnes  Scott,  and  both  she  and  her 
husband  were  natives  of  Teviotdale.  "  My  father, 
while  I  was  yet  a  child,"  so  runs  the  autobiography, 
"  left  Sorbie ;  but  when  I  had  become  able  to  tra- 
verse both  bum  and  brae,  hill  and  glen,  I  frequently 
VOL.  I.  a 
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letumed  to,  and  spent  many  weeks  together 
vale  of  my  nativity.    We  had  gone,  under  the 
employer,  to  what  pastoral  phraseology  term 
ovi^yye  herding^  in  the  wilds  of  Eskdalemuir, 
Langshawbum.     Here  we  continued  for  a  ni 
of  years,  and  had,  in  this  remote  but  most  &i 
and  hospitable  district,  many  visitors,  ranging 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  down  to  Jock  Grey,  i 
Sir  Walter    Scott,    through    one   of   his    st 
mistakes,  called  David  (jellatly.      Among  c 
who  constituted  a  part  of  the  company  of  these 
was  one  whom  I  have  good  reason  to  rememl 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.     Nor  can  I  forbear  obse] 
that  his  seemed  one  of  those  hearts  that  do  no 
come  older  in  proportion  as  the  head  grows 
Cheerful  as  the  splendour  of  heaven,  he  cairiec 
feelings,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  simplicity 
pursuits,  of  youth  into  his  maturer  years ;  and  i 
of  the  sons  of  men  naturally  possessed  such  gen 
influence  in  promoting,  so  likewise  few  eigoy< 
much  pleasure  in  participating  in,  the  expedieo 
recreation,  and  the  harmless  glee  of  those  who 
under  the  rural  roof — the  shepherd's  hien  and  h 
home.    This  was  about  the  time  when  Hogg  1 
to  write,  or  at  least  to  publish ;  as  I  can  reme 
from  the  circumstance  of  my  being  able  to  r 
the  most  part  of  the  pieces  in  his  first  public 
by  hearing  them  read  by  others  before  I  could 
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them  myself.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to 
state  that  at  these  meetings  the  sons  of  fjEumers,  and 
even  of  lairds,  did  not  disdain  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  mingle  delightedly  with  the  lads  that  wore 
the  crook  and  plaid.  Where  pride  does  not  come 
to  chill  nor  foppery  to  deform  homely  and  open- 
hearted  kindness,  yet  where  native  modesty  and 
self-respect  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  society  pos- 
sesses its  own  attractions,  and  can  subsist  on  its  own 
resources. 

"  At  these  happy  meetings  I  treasured  up  a  goodly 
store  of  old  Border  ballads,  as  well  as  modem  songs : 
for  in  those  years  of  unencumbered  and  careless 
existence,  I  could,  on  hearing  a  song,  or  even  a 
ballad,  sung  twice,  have  fixed  it  on  my  mind  word 
for  word.  My  father,  with  his  fiamily,  leaving 
Langshawbum,  went  to  Capplefoot,  on  the  Water 
of  Milk,  and  there  for  one  year  occupied  a  form 
belonging  to  Thomas  Beattie,  Esq.  of  Muckledale, 
who,  when  my  father  was  in  Ewes,  had  been  his 
friend.  My  employment  here  was,  along  with  a 
younger  brother,  to  tend  the  cows.  In  the  winter 
season  we  entered  the  Corrie  school,  but  had  only 
attended  a  short  time  when  we  both  took  fever,  and 
our  attendance  was  not  resumed.  At  Langshawbum, 
my  father  for  several  winters  hired  a  person  into  his 
house,  who  taught  his  family  and  that  of  a  neigh- 
bouring shepherd..    In  consequence  of  our  distance 
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from  any  place  of  legular  education,  I  had  also 
boarded  at  several  schools — at  Davington  in 
dale,  Eoberton  Ind  Kewmill ;  at  each  of  vi 
however,  I  only  remained  a  short  time,  maki: 
suppose,  such  progress  as  do  other  boys  who 
the  football  better  than  the  spelling-book. 

"  At  the  Whitsunday  term  my  father  relinqui 
his  farm,  and  returned  to  his  former  employmej 
the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  under  Mr  Scott  of  Deloi 
to  whom  he  had  been  a  shepherd  in  his  yoi 
days.      With  his  family,  indeed,  and  that  oi 
Borthwick,  then  of  Sorbie,  and  late  of  Hopes 
all  his  years  since  he  could  wear  the  plaid 
passed,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  just  mentic 
It  was  at  Deloraine  that  I  commenced  the  sheph 
life  in  good  earnest.     Through  the  friendly  parti 
of  our  employer,  I  was  made  principal  shepher 
an  age  considerably  younger  than  it  is  usual 
most  others  to  be  intrusted  with   so   extensiv^ 
hirsd  *  as  was  committed  to  my  care.     I  had 
this  time,  however,  served  what  might  be  regarc 
as  a  regular  apprenticeship   to    the    employme 
which  almost  all  sons  of  shepherds  do,  whether  tl 
adhere  to  herding  sheep  in  after-life  or  not     Seasc 
and  emergencies  not  seldom  occur  when  the  i 
which  the  little  boy  can  lend  often  proves  not  mw 
less  availing  than  that  of  the  grown-up  man.     Edu 

*  A  flock  of  sheep. 


•  I* 
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tion  in  this  line  consequently  commences  early.  A 
knowledge  of  the  habits,  together  with  the  proper 
treatment  of  sheep,  and  therefore  of  pastoral  affairs 
in  general,  *  grows  with  the  growth '  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  his 
nature.  I  had  thus  assisted  my  father  more  or  less 
all  along;  and  when  a  little  older,  though  still  a 
mere  boy,  I  went  for  a  year  to  a  friend  at  Glencotha, 
in  Holmswater,  as  assistant  shepherd  or  lamb-herd. 
Another  year  in  the  same  capacity  I  was  with  a 
shepherd  in  Wester  Buccleuch.  It  was  at  Glencotha 
that  I  first  made  a  sustained  attempt  to  compose  in 
rhyme.  When  in  Wester  Buccleuch  my  life  was 
much  more  lonely,  and  became  more  tinged  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  romantic  cast.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  stock  kept  on  the  farm,  it  was  my 
destiny  day  after  day  to  be  out  among  the  moun- 
tains during  the  whole  summer  season  from  early 
mom  till  the  fall  of  even.  But  the  long  summer 
days,  whether  dear  or  cloudy,  never  seemed  long  to 
me — I  never  wearied  among  the  wilds.  My  flocks 
being  hirsled,  as  it  is  expressed,  required  vigilance  ; 
but,  if  this  was  judiciously  maintained,  the  task 
was  for  the  most  part  an  easy  and  pleasant  one.  I 
know  not  if  it  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
hills  and  glens  on  which  my  charge  pastured  at  this 
period  formed  a  portion  of  what  in  ancient  times 
was  termed  the  Forest  of  Eanklebum.     The  names 
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of  places  in  the  district,  though  there  were  no  c 
more  intelligible  traditions,  might  serve  to  show 
it  is  a  range  of  country  to  which  both  kings 
nobles  had  resorted.     K  from  morning  to  nig 
was  away  far  from  the  homes  of  living  men,  I 
not  so  in  regard  to  those  of  the  dead.    Whe 
lesser  stream  from  the  wild  uplands  comes  d 
and  meets  the  Eanklebum,  a  church  or  chapel  < 
stood,  surrounded,  like  most  other  consecrated  pi 
of  the  kind,  by  a  burial-ground.     There  tradi 
says  that  five  dukes,  some  say  kings,  lie  bu 
under  a  marble  stone.     I  had  heard  that  Sir  Wa 
then  Mr  Scott,  had,  a  number  of  years  previoi 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  place,  for  the  purpos* 
discovering  the  sepulchres  of  the  great  and  ne 
forgotten  dead,  but  without  success.     This,  howe 
tended,  in  my  estimation,  to  confirm  the  trutl 
the  tradition ;  and  having  enough  of  time  and  op 
tunity,  I  made  many  a  toilsome  efibrt  of  a  sin 
nature,  with  the  same  result     With  hills  aroi 
wild  and  larely  trodden,  and  the  ceaseless  yet  e 
varying  tinkling  of  its  streams,  together  with 
mysterious  echoes  which  the  least  stir  seemed 
awaken,  the  place  was  not  only  lonely,  but  c 
creative  of  strange  apprehensions,  even  in  the  ho 
of  open  day.     It  is  strange  that  the  heart  will  i 
the  dead,  which,  perhaps,  never  feared  the  livi 
Though  I  could  muster  and  maintain  courage  to 
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perseveringly  among  the  dust  of  tliQ  long-departed 
when  the  son  shone  in  the  sky,  yet  when  the  shadow 
of  night  was  coming,  or  had  come  down  upon  the 
earth,  the  scene  was  sacredly  secure  from  all  inroad 
on  my  part;  and,  to  make  the  matter  sufficiently 
intelligible,  I  may  further  mention  that,  some  years 
afterwards,  when  I  took  a  fancy  one  evening  to 
travel  eight  miles  to  meet  some  Mends  in  a  shep- 
herd's lone  muirland  dwelling,  I  made  the  way 
somewhat  longer  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  impres- 
sive loneliness  of  this  locality.  I  had  no  belief  that 
I  should  meet  accusing  spirits  of  the  dead ;  but  I 
disliked  to  be  troubled  in  waging  war  with  those 
eerie  feelings  which  are  the  offspring  of  superstitious 
associations. 

"  While  a  lamb-herd  at  Buccleuch,  I  read  when  I 
could  get  a  book  which  was  not  already  threadbare. 
I  had  a  few  chisels,  and  files,  and  other  tools,  with 
which  I  took  pleasure  in  constructing,  of  wood  or 
bone,  pieces  of  mechanism ;  and  I  kept  a  diary,  in 
which  I  wrote  many  minute  and  trivia}  matters,  as 
well,  no  doubt,  as  I  then  thought,  many  a  sage 
observation.  In  this,  likewise,  I  wrote  rude  rhymes 
on  local  occurrences.  But  I  have  anticipated  a 
little.  On  returning  home  from  Glencotha,  and 
tiffo  years  before  I  went  to  Buccleuch,  a  younger 
brother  and  I  had  still  another  round  at  herding 
cattle,  which  pastured  in  a  park  near  by  my  fsither^s 
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cottage.  Our  part  was  to  protect  a  meadow  wh 
formed  a  portion  of  it ;  and  the  task  being  easy 
protect  that  for  which  the  cattle  did  not  much  cf 
nor  yet  could  skaithe  greatly  though  they  shoi 
trespass  upon  it,  we  were  fai  too  idle  not  to  eu 
upon  and  prosecute  many  a  wayward  and  unpro 
able  ploy.  Our  predilections  for  taming  wild  birdi 
the  wilder  by  nature  the  better — seemed  boundle 
and  our  family  of  hawks,  and  oyls,  and  ravens,  t 
too  large  not  to  cost  us  much  toil,  anxiety,  and  e^ 
sorrow.  We  fished  in  the  Ettrick  and  the  lee 
streams.  These  last  suited  our  way  of  it  best,  sii 
we  generally  fished  with  staves  and  plough- spadec 
thus  &r,  at  least,  honourably  giving  the  objects 
our  pursuit  a  fair  chance  of  escape.  When  the  I 
had  been  won,  we  went  to  Ettrick  school,  at  wh 
we  continued  throughout  the  winter,  travelling 
and  from  it  daily,  though  it  lay  at  the  distance 
five  miles.  This  we,  in  good  weather,  accomplisl 
conveniently  enough ;  but  it  proved  occasionall; 
serious  and  toilsome  task  through  wind  and  rain, 
keen  frosl  and  deep  snow,  when  winter  days  a 
the  mountain  blasts  came  on. 

"  My  father,  after  being  three  years  in  Stanho 
foot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ettrick,  went  to  Delorai 
shiels,  an  otti-bye  Jierding,  under  the  same  emplo]/ 
In  the  winter  season  either  I  or  some  other  of  1 
family  assisted  himj  but  so  often  as  the  weatl 
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was  fine,  we  went  to  a  school  instituted  by  a  fSeucmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  behoof  of  his  own  family. 
When  by-and-by  I  went  to  herd  the  Jdrsel  which 
my  father  fonnerly  tended,  like  most  other  regular 
shepherds  I  delighted  in  and  was  proud  of  the  em- 
ployment. A  considerable  portion  of  another  hirsel 
lying  contiguous,  and  which  my  elder  brother  herded, 
was  for  the  summer  season  of  the  year  added  to 
mine,  so  that  this  already  large  was  made  larger; 
but  exempted  as  I  was  from  attending  to  aught  else 
but  my  flock,  I  had  pleasant  days,  for  I  loved  the 
wilds  among  which  it  had  become  alike  my  destiny 
and  duty  to  walk  at  will.  The  hills  of  Ettrick  are 
generally  wild  and  green,  and  those  of  them  on 
which  I  daily  wandered,  musing  much  and  writing 
often,  were  as  high,  green,  and  wild  as  any  of  them 
alL 

"  According  to  my  ability  I  studied  while  wander- 
ing among  the  mountains,  and  at  intervals,  adopting 
my  knee  for  my  desk,  wrote  down  the  results  of  my 
musing.  Let  not  the  shepherd  ever  forget  his  dog 
— his  constant  companion  and  best  friend,  and  with- 
out which  all  his  efforts  would  little  avail !  Mine 
knew  well  the  places  where  in  my  rounds  I  was 
wont  to  pause,  and  especially  the  majestic  seat  which 
I  occupied  so  often  on  the  loftiest  peak  of  Stanhope- 
law.  It  had  also  an  adopted  spot  of  rest  the  while, 
and,  confident  of  my  habits,  would  fold  itself  down 
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upon  it  ere  I  came  forward,  and  wotdd  linger 
look  wlstfal^  and  marvel  why  if  at  any  time  I  pi 
on  without  making  my  wonted  delay. 

'*  In  mral,  as  well  as  in  other  life,  there  are  th 
said  and  done  which  are  more  or  less  ungenei 
These,  if  at  any  time  they  came  my  way,  I  repc 
as  best  I  might.  But  I  did  not  stop  here ;  whe 
such  matters,  when  occurring,  might  concern  m; 
as  an  individual  or  not,  I  took  it  upon  me,  as 
had  been  a  '  learned  judge,'  to  write  satires  i 
such  persons  as  I  knew  or  conceived  to  have  spc 
or  acted  in  aught  contrary  to  good  manners.  T 
squibs  were  written  through  the  impulse  of  offer 
feeling,  or  the  stirrings  of  that  injudicious  s; 
which  sometimes  prompts  a  man  to  exercise  a  p< 
merely  because  he  possesses  it.  They  were  i 
after  all,  only  as  things  of  private  experiment, 
not  intended  ever  to  go  forth  to  the  world,  the 
it  happened  otherwise.  I  usually  carried  a  Ic 
these  writings  in  my  hat;  and  by-and-by,  ur 
most  other  young  authors,  I  got  a  publisher 
sought  for.  This  was  the  wind,  which,  on  a 
day,  swept  my  hat  from  my  head,  and,  tattering 
contents  asunder  from  their  fold,  sent  them  a 
over  hill  and  dale  like  a  flock  of  wildfowL 
recovered  some  where  they  had  halted  in  bi 
places ;  others  of  them  went  further,  and  fell 
other  hands,  and  particularly  into  those  of  a  n( 
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boor,  who,  a  short  while  previously,  had  played  an 
unmanly  part  relating  to  a  sheep  and  the  march 
which  ran  between  us.  He  found  his  unworthy 
proceeding  boldly  discussed  in  an  epistle  which,  I 
daresay,  no  other  carrier  would  ever  have  conveyed 
to  him  but  the  unblushing  mountain  blast.  He 
complained  to  others,  whom  he  found  more  or  less 
involved  in  his  own  predicament,  and  the  thing 
went  disagreeably  abroad.  My  master,  through 
good  taste  and  feeling,  was  vexed,  as  I  understood, 
that  I  should  have  done  anything  that  gave  ground 
for  accusation,  though  he  did  not  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  myself;  but  my  Mher,  some  days  after  the 
mischief  had  commenced,  came  to  me  upon  the  hill, 
and,  not  in  very  good  humour,  disapproved  of  my 
imprudent  conduct.  As  for  the  consequences  of 
this  untoward  event,  it  proved  the  means  of  reveal- 
ing what  I  had  hitherto  concealed — procuring  for 
me  a  sort  of  local  popularity  little  to  be  envied.  I 
made  the  best  improvement  of  it,  as  I  then  thought, 
that  lay  in  my  power — by  writing  a  satire  upon 
myself! 

''I  continued  shepherd  at  Deloraine  two  years, 
and  then  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  late  Mr 
Knox  of  Todrigg ;  and  if  at  the  former  place  I  had 
been  well  and  happy,  here  I  was  still  more  so.  His 
son  William,  the  poet  of  the  'The  Lonely  Hearth,' 
paid  me  much  friendly  attention.     He  commended 
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my  verses,  and  auguied  my  success  as  one  c 
song-writers  of  my  native  land.  In  those  d 
did  not  write  with  the  most  remote  view  to  ] 
cation.  My  aim  did  not  extend  beyond  the  g 
cation  of  hearing  my  mountain  strains  sung  b 
or  lass  as  time  and  place  might  favour.  And  -% 
in  the  dewy  gloaming  of  a  summer  eve,  retui 
home  from  the  hill,  and  when  *  the  kye  were  ii 
loan,'  I  did  hear  this  much,  I  thought,  no  doubt, 

'The  swell  and  fall  of  these  wild  tones 
Were  worth  the  pomp  of  a  thousand  thrones.' 

"  My  fortune  in  life  had  not  placed  me  w 
the  reach  of  a  library,  and  I  had  read  al 
none;  and  although  I  had  attempted  to  wri 
merely  followed  the  course  which  instinct  poi 
out  Need  I  state  further,  that  if  in  these  d( 
employed  my  mind  and  pen  among  the  moun 
as  much  as  possible,  my  thoughts  also  often 
tinned  to  pursue  the  same  practice,  even  '^ 
among  others,  by  the  *  farmer's  ingle.'  I  retire 
rest  when  others  retired,  but  if  not  outwon 
matters  of  extra  toil,  the  ardour  of  thought,  thr 
love  of  the  poet's  undying  art,  would,  night 
night,  for  many  hours,  debar  the  inroads  of  e 
The  number  of  schools  which  I  have  particula 
as  having  attended  may  occasion  some  surprii 
the  deficiency  of  my  scholarship.  For  this,  va 
reasons  are  assignable,  all  of  which,  however,  I 
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Upon  these  two  fonuidable  obstacles  —  the  incon- 
yeniency  of  local  position,  and  the  thoughtless  inat- 
tention of  youth.  In  remote  country  places,  long 
and  rough  ways,  coig'oined  not  un&equently  with 
wild  weather,  require  that  children,  before  they  can 
enter  school,  be  pretty  well  grown  up;  consequently, 
they  quit  it  the  sooner.  They  are  often  useful  at 
home  in  the  summer  season,  or  circumstances  may 
destine  them  to  hire  away.  Among  these  incon- 
veniences, one  serious  drawback  is,  that  the  little 
education  they  do  get  is  rarely  obtained  continuously, 
and  regular  progress  is  interrupted.  Much  of  what 
has  been  gained  is  lost  during  the  intervals  of  non- 
attendance,  and  every  new  return  to  the  book  is 
little  else  than  a  new  beginning.  So  was  it  with 
me.  At  the  time  when  my  father  hired  a  teacher 
into  his  house  it  was  for  what  is  termed  the  winter 
quarter,  and  I  was  then  somewhat  too  young  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  regular  routine  of  school  discipline  ; 
and  if  older  when  boarded  away,  the  other  obstruc- 
tion to  salutary  progress  began  to  operate  grievously 
against  me.  I  acquired  bit  by  bit  the  common  edu- 
cation— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  grammar  was  not  much  taught  at  any 
of  these  schools,  and  the  spelling  of  words  was  very 
nearly  as  little  attended  to  as  the  meaning  which 
they  are  appointed  to  convey  was  explained  or 
sought  after. 
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''  And  then,  in  regaid  to  books,  as  of  these  I  ] 
got  more  than  might  serve  as  a  whet  to  the  app 
I  might  have  the  desiie  of  those  whose  Ion 
after  what  they  would  obtain  are  increased  b 
difficulties  which  interpose  between  them  an< 
possession.  One  book  which  in  school  I  some 
got  a  glance  of,  I  would  have  given  anythii 
possess :  this  was  a  small  volume  entitled, 
Three  Hundred  Animals.' 

'^  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that,  when  at  ] 
raine,  I  was  greatly  advantaged  by  an  old  wo: 
called  Mary  Hogg,  whose  cottage  stood  on  an 
lated  comer  of  the  lands  on  which  my  flock  pasti 
Her  husband  had  been  a  shepherd,  who,  many  i 
previous  to  this  period,  perished  in  a  snow-st 
In  her  youth  she  had  opportunities  of  reading 
tory  and  other  literature,  and  she  did  not  onl 
member  what  she  had  read,  but  could  give  a  disi 
and  interesting  account  of  it.  In  going  my  wo 
rounds,  few  days  there  were  on  which  I  did  not 
and  listen  to  her  intelligent  conversation.  She 
a  singularly  good  woman — a  sincere  Christian  ; 
the  books  which  she  lent  me  were  generally 
religious  kind,  such  as  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 
the  *  Holy  War ; '  but  here  I  also  discovered  i 
mance,  the  first  which  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
printed  in  the  Gothic  letter,  and  entitled  'P) 
mus,  the  renowned  Prince  of  Bohemia.'     Paitic 
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scenes  and  characters  in  '  Ivanhoe '  remind  me  strik- 
ingly of  those  I  had  formerly  met  with  in  this  old 
book  of  black  print.  And  I  must  mention  that  few 
books  interested  me  more  than  '  Bailey's  Dictionary.' 
Day  after  day  I  bore  it  to  the  mountains,  and  I  have 
an  impresfflon  that  it  was  a  more  comprehensive 
edition  of  the  work  than  I  have  ever  since  been  able 
to  meet  with. 

"  At  Todrigg  my  reading  was  extended ;  and  hav- 
ing begun  more  correctly  to  appreciate  what  I  did 
read,  the  intention  which  I  had  sometimes  enter- 
tained gathered  strength :  this  was  to  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  regular  education.  The  consideration  of 
the  inadequacy  of  my  means  had  hitherto  bridled 
my  ambition ;  but  having  herded  as  a  regular  shep- 
herd nearly  three  years,  during  which  I  had  no 
occasion  to  spend  much  of  my  income,  my  prospects 
behoved  to  be  a  little  more  favourable.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  the  severest  trial  which  had  yet  crossed 
my  path  had  to  be  sustained.  The  death  of  my 
fiather  overthrew  my  happier  mood;  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  subduing  my  secret  aim,  the  event 
rather  strengthened  my  determination.  My  portion 
of  my  fiEtther^s  worldly  effects  added  something 
considerable  to  my  own  gainings ;  and,  resigning 
my  situation,  I  bade  farewell  to  the  crook  and 
plaid."  Mr  Eiddell  states  that  he  then  entered  the 
parish  school  of  Biggar,  in  Clydesdale,  where  his 
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teacher,  ''the  late  Richard  Scott,  was  an  ace 
classical  scholar,  and  free  from  pedantry.  He 
kind-hearted,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  indol 
loving  more  to  converse  with  one  of  my  years 
to  instruct  him  in  languages.  He  had  seen  a 
deal  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  I  learned  i 
from  him  besides  Greek  and  Latin.  We  were  ; 
friends  and  companions,  and  rarely  separate  i 
both  of  us  were  unengaged  otherwise." 

''  I  bore  aloof  from  making  many  acquaintai 
yet  ere  long  I  became  pretty  extensively  acquai 
with  the  people  of  the  place.  It  went  abroad 
I  was  a  bard  from  the  mountains,  and  the  ru 
affixed  to  me  a  popularity  which  I  did  not  enjc 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  wrote  '  The  C 
and  Plaid  * — not  by  request,  but  with  the  inte: 
of  supplanting  a  song,  I  think  of  English  o: 
called  *  The  Ploughboy,*  and  of  a  somewhat 
tionable  character.  '  The  Crook  and  Plaid '  a< 
plished  the  end  intended,  and  soon  became  po 
throughout  the  land.  So  soon  as  I  got  a  glimp 
the  Eoman  language,  I  began  to  make  satis£a< 
progress  in  its  acquisition.  But  I  daily  wrote  : 
or  less  in  my  old  way,  now  also  embracing  in 
attempts  prose  as  well  as  verse.  I  wrote  a  '  Be 
Eomance.'  This  was  more  strongly  than  corr 
expressed.  I  contributed  some  papers  ,to 
'  Clydesdale  Magazine,'  and  I  sent  a  sort  of  p 
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tale  to  the  editor,  telling  him  to  do  with  it  whatever 
he  might  think  proper.  He  published  it  anony- 
mously, and  it  was  sold  about  Clydesdale. 

''I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
people  whom  I  delighted  to  visit  occasionally ;  one 
fanuly  in  particular,  who  lived  amid  the  beauty  of 
*  the  wild  glen  sae  green.'  The  song  now  widely 
known  by  this  name  I  wrote  for  a  member  of  this 
delightful  family,  who  at  that  time  herded  one  of  the 
hirseU  of  his  father's  flocks  on  the  'heathy  hill.' 
With  the  greater  number  of  persons  in  the  district 
possessing  literary  tastes  I  became  more  or  less  inti- 
mate. The  schoolmasters  I  foimd  friendly  and 
obliging ;  one  of  these,  in  particular  (now  holding  a 
higher  office  in  the  same  locality),  I  often  visited. 
His  high  poetic  taste  convinced  me  more  and  more 
of  the  value  of  mental  culture,  and  tended  to  subdue 
me  from  those  more  rugged  modes  of  expression  in 
which  I  took  a  pride  in  conveying  my  conceptions. 
With  this  interesting  friend  I  sometimes  took  ex- 
cursions into  rural  regions  more  or  less  remote,  and 
once  we  journeyed  to  the  south,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
But  of  my  acquaintances,  I  valued  few  more  than 
my  modest  and  poetic  friend,  the  late  James  Brown 
of  Symington.*  Though  humble  in  station,  he  was 
high  in  virtuous  worth.     His  mind,  imbued  with 

*  See  «  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel/'  vol.  iu.  p.  186. 
VOL.  I.  b 
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and  regulated  by  soimd  leligioas  and  moral  principle, 
was  as  ingenious  and  powerful  as  his  heart  was  'leal, 
warm,  and  kind.' 

''Entering  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I  took 
for  the  first  session  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes. 
Attending  them  regularly,  I  performed  the  incumbent 
exercises  much  after  the  manner  that  others  did — 
only,  as  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  a  rare 
thing  with  the  late  Mr  Dunbar,  the  Greek  Professor, 
to  give  much  praise  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
poetry,   I  may  mention   that  marked  merit  was 
ascribed  to  me  in  his  class  for  a  poetical  translation 
of  one  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon.    I  had  laid  the  trap 
slation  on  his  desk,  in  an  anonymous  state,  one  da 
before  the  assembling  of  the  class.     He  read  it  an 
praised  it,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  anxir 
to  know  who  was  the  translator ;  but  the  transl; 
having  intended  not  to  acknowledge  it,  kept  qt 
He  returned  to  it,  and,  praising  it  anew,  expre 
still  more  earnestly  his  desire  to  know  the  ar 
and  so  I  made  myself  known,  as  all  great  unh 
I  think,  with  the  exception  of  Junius,  are  soo 
later  destined  to  do. 

"  Of  the  philosophical  classes,,  those  that 
best  were  the  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  par 
the  latter.    I  have  often  thought  that  it  is  c* 
could  it  be  possibly  found  practicable,  to 
the  teachers  of  the  higher  departments  of 
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not  meiely  of  high  scholastic  acqniiements,  hut  of 
ackixowledged  genius.  Youth  reveres  genius,  and 
delights  to  he  influenced  hy  it ;  heart  and  spirit  are 
kept  awake  and  refreshed  hy  it,  and  everything 
connected  with  its  forthgivings  is  rendered  douhly 
memorahle.  It  fixes,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  limit  of 
expectation;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  is — ^we  are 
under  the  tuition  of  the  highest  among  those  on 
earth  who  teach ;  if  we  do  not  profit  here,  we  may 
not  hope  to  do  so  elsewhere.  These  remarks  I  make 
with  a  particular  reference  to  the  late  Professor 
Wilson,  under  the  influence  of  whose  genius  and 
generous  warmth  of  heart  many  have  felt  as  I  was 
wont  to  feeL  K  it  brings  hope  and  gladness  to  love 
and  esteem  the  living,  it  also  yields  a  satisfaction, 
though  mingled  with  regret,  to  venerate  the  dead ; 
and  now  that  he  is  no  more,  I  cannot  forbear  record- 
ing how  he  treated  a  man  from  the  mountains  who 
possessed  no  previous  claim  upon  his  attention.  I 
had  no  introduction  to  him^  but  he  said  that  he  had 
heard  of  me,  and  would  accept  of  no  fee  for  his  class 
when  I  joined  it ;  at  least  he  would  not  do  so,  he 
said,  till  I  should  be  able  to  inform  him  whether 
or  not  I  had  been  pleased  with  his  lectures.  But  it 
proved  all  the  same  in  this  respect  at  the  close  as  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  He  invited 
me  frequently  to  his  house  as  a  friend,  when  other 
friends  weie  to  meet  him  there,  besides  requesting 
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me  to  come  and  see  him  and  bis  family  "whenever 
I  could  make  it  convenient.    I  thus  became  possessed 
of  a  privilege  of  which  I  did  not  fail  to  avail  myself 
frequently — a  privilege  which  might  well  have  been 
gratifying  to  such  as  were  much  less  enthusiastic  with 
regard  to  literary  men  and  things  than  I  was.     To 
share  in  the  conversation  of  those  possessed  of  high 
literary  taste  and  talent,  and,  above  all,  of  poetic 
genius,  is  the  highest  enjoyment  afforded  by  society ; 
and  if  it  be  thus  gratifying,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add  that  it  is  also  advantageous  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  if,  indeed,  properly  appreciated  and  improved. 
Any  one  who  ever  met  the  late  Professor  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  happy  family,  constituted  as  it  was 
when  I  had  this  pleasure,  was  not  likely  soon  to 
forget  a  scene  wherein  so  much  genius,  kindness, 
loveliness,  and  worth  were  blended.     If  the  world 
does  not  think  with  a  deep  and  undying  regret  of 
what  once  adorned  it,  and  it  has  now  lost,  through 
the  intervention  of  those  shadows  which  no  momi 
but  the  eternal  one  can  remove,  I  am  one,  at  lei 
who  in  this  respect  cannot  follow  its  example. 
"Edinburgh,  with  its  'palaces  and  towers,' 
Jl^^     its  many  crowded  ways,  was  at  first  strangelv 
to  me,  being  as  different,  in  almost  all  respf 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  as  it  migl 
possible  for   contrariety  to    make  earthly 
Though  I  had  friends  in  it,  and  therefore 
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solitary,  yet  its  tendency,  like  that  of  the  noisy  and 
restless  sea,  was  to  render  me  melancholy.  Some 
features  which  the  congregated  condition  of  man- 
kind exhibited  penetrated  my  heart  with  something 
like  actual  dismay.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the  sort, 
nor  yet  even  so  much  as  a  semblance  of  it,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  idea  that  there  existed  such  a 
miserable  shred  of  degradation,  for  example,  as  a 
cinder-woman — desolate  and  dirty  as  her  employ- 
ment— bowed  down — a  shadow  among  shadows — 
busily  prone,  beneath  the  sheety  night  sky,  to  find 
out  and  fasten  upon  the  crumb,  whose  pilgrimage 
certainly  had  not  improved  it  since  falling  from  the 
rich  man's  table.  Compassion,  though  not  naturally 
80,  becomes  painful  when  entertained  towards  those 
whom  we  believe  labouring  under  suffering  which 
we  fain  would  but  cannot  alleviate. 

"  I  had  enough  of  curiosity  for  wishing  to  see  all 
those  things  which  others  spoke  of,  and  characterised 
as  worthy  of  being  seen ;  but  I  contented  myself 
meanwhile  with  a  survey  of  the  city's  external 
attributes.  In  a  week  or  two,  however,  my  friend, 
A.  F.  Hiirrower,  having  come  into  town  from  Clydes- 
dale, took  pleasure  in  finding  out  whatever  could 
interest  or  gratify  me,  and  of  conveying  me  thither. 
Through  his  persevering  attentions  towards  me,  I 
met  with  much  agreeable  society,  and  saw  much 
above  as  well  as  somewhat  below  the  earth,  which  I 
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might  never  otherwise  have  seen.  In  illustration  of 
the  latter  &ct,  I  may  state  that,  having  gone  to 
London,  he  returned  with  two  Englishmen,  when 
he  invited  me  to  assist  them  in  exploring  the  battle- 
field of  Pinkie.  We  terminated  our  excursion  by 
descending  one  of  Sir  John  Hope's  coal-pits.  These 
humorous  and  frank  English  associates  amused 
themselves  by  bantering  my  friend  and  myself  about 
the  chastisement  which  Scotland  received  from  the 
sister  kingdom  at  Pinkie.  As  did  the  young  rustic 
countryman — or,  at  least,  was  admonished  to  do- 
so  did  L  When  going  away  to  reside  in  England, 
he  asked  his  father  if  he  had  any  advice  to  give  him. 
'  Kane,  Jock,  nane  but  this,'  he  said ;  '  dinna  forget 
to  avenge  the  battle  o'  Pinkie  on  them.'  Ere  I  slept 
I  wrote,  in  support  of  our  native  land,  the  song — 
^  Ours  is  the  land  of  gallant  hearts ;'  and  thus,  in  my 
own  way,  *  avenged  the  battle  of  Pinkie.' 

"  One  of  two  friends  with  whom  I  delighted  t 
associate  was  Eobert  Barton,  an  early  school  com 
panion,  who,  having  left  the  mountains  earlier  thr 
I  did,  had  now  been  a  number  of  years  in  Edinbur 
Of  excellent  head  and  generous  heart,  he  loved 
wild,   green,   and   deep  solitudes  of  nature, 
other,  George  Macdonald,  was  gf  powerful  ai 
intellect,  and  remarkable  for  a  retentive  i 
Each  of  us,  partial  to  those  regions  when 
strives  to  maintiain  her  own  undisturbed  d 
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on  all  holidays  hied  away  from  the  city,  to  the 
woodland  and  mountainous  haunts,  or  the  loneliness 
of  the  least-frequented  shores  of  the  sea.  The  spirit 
of  our  philosophy  varied  much — sometimes  profound 
and  solemn,  and  sometimes  humorous;  but  still  we 
philosophised,  wandering  on.  They  were  members 
of  a  literary  society  which  met  once  a-week,  and 
which  I  joined.  My  propensity  to  study  character 
and  note  its  varieties  was  here  afforded  a  field  open- 
ing close  upon  me;  but  I  was  also  much  profited  by 
performing  my  part  in  carrying  forward  the  business 
of  the  institution.  During  all  the  sessions  that  I 
attended  the  University,  but  especially  as  these 
advanced  toward  their  termination,  I  entered  into 
society  beyond  that  which  might  be  regarded  as 
professionally  literary.  I  had  an  idea  then,  as  I  still 
have,  that,  in  every  process  of  improvement,  care 
should  be  taken  that  one  department  of  our  nature 
is  not  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  another.  There 
are  two  departments — ^the  intellectual  and  the  moral; 
the  one  implying  all  that  is  rational,  the  other  com- 
prising whatever  pertains  to  feeling  and  passion — or, 
more  simply,  there  are  the  head  and  the  heart ;  and 
if  the  intellect  is  to  be  cultivated,  the  heart  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  run  into  wild  waste,  nor  to  sink  into 
systematic  apathy. 

"  My  last  yearns  attendance  at  the  College  Philo- 
sophical Classes  was  at  St  Andrews.    I  had  a  craving 
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to  acquaint  myself  with  a  city  noted  in  story,  a 
could  not,  under  the  canopy  of  my  native  sky, 
planted  the  step  among  scenes  more  closely  i 
woven  with  past  national  transactions,  or  frt 
with  more  interesting  associations. 

"  The  ruins  which  intermingle  with  the  sc< 
and  happy  homes  of  St  Andrews,  like  grey 
among  those  of  another  hue,  rendered  venerabl 
general  aspect  of  the  place.  But  I  did  not  feel 
the  city  interesting,  but  the  whole  of  Fifeshire. 
excursions  made  on  the  monthly  holidays  tb 
well  as  subsequently,  when  in  after-years  I  reti 
to  visit  friends  in  the  royal  realm,  I  acqus 
myself  with  a  goodly  number  of  those  haunt 
scenes  which  history  and  tradition  have  ren 
attractive. 

"  I  studied  at  St  Andrews  College  under  th 
Dr  Jackson,  who  was  an  eminent  philosophe 
friendly  man ;  also  under  Mr  Dimcan,  of  the  Ik 
matical  Chair,  whom  I  regarded  as  a  personifit 
of  unworldly  simplicity,  clothed  in  high  and 
thought ;  and  I  regularly  attended,  though  n< 
rolled  as  a  regular  student,  the  Moral  Philo 
Class  of  Dr  Chalmers.  Eetuming  to  Edinburg 
its  University,  I  became  acquainted,  throng 
friend  and  coimtryman  Eobert  Hogg,  with 
Smith,  who  was  desirous  that  I  should  assis 
with  the  works  in  which  he  was  engaged,  partic 
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*  The  Irish  Mmstrel'  and  '  Select  Melodies.'  Smith 
was  a  man  of  modest  worth  and  superior  intelligence ; 
peculiarly  delicate  in  his  taste  and  feeling  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  lyric  poetry  as  well  as  music ; 
his  criticisms  were  strict,  and,  as  some  thought, 
unnecessarily  minute.  Diffident  and  retiring,  he 
was  not  got  acquainted  with  at  once;  hut  when 
he  gave  his  confidence,  he  was  foimd  a  pleasant 
companion  and  warm-hearted  friend.  If,  as  he  had 
sought  my  acquaintance,  I  might  have  expected 
more  frankness  on  our  meeting,  I  soon  hecame 
convinced  that  his  shyer  cast  arose  alone  from  excess 
of  modesty,  comhined  with  a  remarkahle  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling.  Proudly  honourable,  he  seemed  more 
susceptible  of  the  influences  of  all  sorts  that  affect 
life  than  any  man  I  ever  knew ;  and,  indeed,  a  little 
acquaintance  with  him  was  only  required  to  show 
that  his  harp  was  strung  too  delicately  for  standing 
long  the  tear  and  wear  of  this  world.  He  had  done 
much  for  Scottish  melody,  both  by  fixing  the  old 
airs  in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible,  and  by  adding  to 
the  vast  number  of  these  national  treasures  some 
exquisite  airs  of  his  own.  For  a  number  of  the  airs 
in  the  works  just  mentioned,  but  particularly  in  the 
*  Select  Melodies,'  he  had  experienced  difficulty  in 
procuring  suitable  words,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
crampness  of  the  measures — a  serious  drawback, 
which  appears  to  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  sweetest 
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lodies  of  other  nations  as  well  as  those  of  our  own. 
number  of  these  I  supplied  as  well  as  I  could. 
''About  this  time  the  nathre  taste  for  Scottish 
ig  in  city  society  seemed  nearly  if  not  altogether 
t,  and  a  kind  of  songs,  such  as  '  I've  been  roam- 
l,*  *  Fd  be  a  butterfly/  *  Buy  a  broom,*  *  Cherry 
e/  &C.  (in  which  if  the  head  contrived  to  find  a 
aning,  it  was  still  such  as  the  heart  could  under- 
nd  nothing  about),  seemed  alone  to  be  popular, 
1  to  prevail     R  A.  Smith  disliked  this  state  of 
ngs,   but,  perhaps,  few    more  so  than  Mr  P. 
Leod,  who  gave  a  most  splendid  evidence  of  his 
te  in  his   'Original  National  Melodies.'     Both 
dth  and  M'Leod  were  very  particular  about  the 
ility  of  the  poetry  which  they  honoured  with 
)ir  music.     M'Leod  was  especially  careful  in  this 
pect.     He  loved  the  lay  of  lofty  and  undaunted 
Ling  as  well  as  of  love  and  friendship ;  for  his 
lius  is  of  a  manly  tone,  and  has  a  bold  and  liberal 
w.     And  popular  as  some  of  the  effusions  in  his 
rk  have  become,  such  as  *  Oh !  why  left  I  my 
neT  and  'Scotland  yet!'  many  others  of  them, 
m  convinced,  will  yet  be  popular  likewise.    Wher 
»  intelligence  of  due  appreciation  draws  towar 
im,  it  will  take  them  up  and  delight  to  fling  tl 
m  the  breezes  that  blow  over  the  hills  and  g 
1  among  the  haunts  and  homes  of  the  is! 
conquerable  men.    To  Mr  M'Leod's  'Kat 
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Melodies'  I  contributed  a  number  of  songs.  In  the 
composition  of  these  I  found  it  desirable  to  lay  aside, 
in  some  considerable  degree,  my  pastoral  phraseology, 
for,  as  conveyed  in  such  productions,  I  observed  that 
city  society  cared  little  about  rural  sceneiy  and 
sentiment.  It  was  different  with  my  kind  and 
gifted  firiend  Professor  Wilson.  He  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  would  not  have  given  the  education,  as 
he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  which  I  had  received  afar 
in  the  green  bosom  of  mountain  soUtude,  and  among 
the  haunts  and  homes  of  the  shepherd — meaning  the 
thing  as  applicable  to  poetry — ^for  aU  that  he  had 
received  at  colleges.  Wilson  had  introduced  my 
song,  '  When  the  glen  all  is  still,'  into  the  NocteSy 
and  La  Sapio  composed  music  for  it ;  and  not  only 
was  it  sung  in  Drury  Lane,  but  published  in  a  sheet 
as  the  production  of  a  real  shepherd ;  yet  it  did  not 
become  popular  in  city  life.  In  the  country  it  had 
been  popular  previous  to  this,  where  it  is  so  still, 
and  where  no  effort  whatever  had  been  made  to 
introduce  it. 

"  About  the  time  when  I  had  concluded  the  whole 
of  my  college  course,  the  *  Songs  of  the  Ark  **  were 
published  by  Blackwood.  These,  as  published,  are 
not  what  they  were  at  first,  and  were  intended  only 
to  be  short  songs  of  a  sacred  nature,  unconnected 
by  intervening  narrative,  for  which  R.  A.  Smith 

*  "  SoDgs  of  the  Ark,  with  other  PoemB."    Edin.  1881.    Sro. 
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wished  to  compose  music     Unfortunately,  his  other 
manifold  engagements  never  permitted  him  to  carry 
his  intention  into  practice ;  and  seeing  no  likelihood 
of  any  decrease  of  these  engagements,  I  gave  scope 
to  my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  the  work  became 
what  it  now  is.     But  I  ought  to  mention  that  this 
was  not  my  first   poetic  publication  in  palpable 
shape.     Some  years  previously  I  published  stanzas, 
or  a  monody,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron.     I  had 
all  along  thought  much,  and  with  something  like 
mysterious  awe,  upon  the  eccentric  temperament, 
character,  and  history  of  that  great  poet,  and  the 
tidings  which  told  the  event  of  his  demise  impressed 
me  deeply.     Being  in  the  country,  and  remote  from 
those  who  could  exchange  thoughts  with  me  on  iY 
occurrence,  I  resorted  to  writing.     That  which 
advanced  was  much  mixed  up  with  the  result,  if 
I  may  not  say  of  former  experience,  yet  of  form 
reflection,  for  I  had  entertained  many  coiyectur 
concerning  what  this  powerful  personage  would  < 
might  yet  do ;  and,  indeed,  his  wilful  waywardne 
together  with  the  misery  which  he  representee' 
continually  haunting  him,  constituted  an  impres 
advertisement  to  the  world,  and  served  to  ] 
human  attention  awake  towards  him. 

''  The  summer  vacations  of  college  year  I  pa 
in  the  country,  sometimes  residing  with  my  mo 
and  eldest  brother  at  a  small  fjEurm  which  he  r 
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pied  at  the  foot  of  the  Lanunermuir  Hills,  in  East 
Lothian,  called  Brookside ;  and  sometimes,  when  I 
wished  a  variety,  with  another  brother,  at  Dryden, 
in  Selkirkshire.     At  both  places  I  had  enough  of 
time,  not  only  for  study,  but  also  for  what  I  may 
call  amusement.     The  latter  consisted  in  yarious 
literary  projects  which  I  entered  upon,  but  particu- 
larly those  of  a  poetic  kind,  and  the  writing  of  letters 
to  friends,  with  whom  I  regularly,  and  I  may  say 
also  copiously,  corresponded;  for  in  these  we  did  not 
merely  express  immediate  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
more  personal  nature,  but  remarked  with  vigorous 
frankness  upon  many  standard  affairs  of  this  scene 
of  things.     To  this  general  rule  of  the  manner  of 
my  life  at  this  time,  however,  I  must  mention  an 
exception.     A  college  companion  and  I,  thinking  to 
advantage   ourselves,   and  perhaps  others,   took   a 
school  at  Fisherrow.     The  speculation  in  the  end, 
as  to  money  matters,  served  us  nothing.     It  was 
easier  to  get  scholars  than  to  get  much,  if  anything, 
for  teaching  them.     Yet  neither  was  the  former,  in 
some  respects,  so  easy  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  offspring  of  man,  in  that  locality,  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  some  measure  amphibious.     Boys  and 
girls  equally,  if  not  already  in  the  sea,   were  like 
young  turtles,  sure  to  be  pointing  towards  it  with 
an  instinct  too  intense  to  err.     I  never  met,  indeed, 
with  a  race  of  beings  believed  or  even  suspected  to 
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be  lational,  that,  proyided  immediate  impuIiBes  and 
indinationB  could  be  gratified,  caied  so  thoroughly 
little  for  consequences.  On  warm  summer  days, 
when  we  caused  the  school-door  to  stand  open,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  intense  interest  this 
simple  circumstance  drew  towards  it.  The  squint  of 
the  unsettled  eye  was  on  the  door,  out  at  which  the 
heart  and  all  its  inheritance  was  off  and  away  long 
previously,  and  the  more  than  ordinarily  propitious 
moment  for  the  limbs  following  was  only  as  yet  not 
arrived.  When  that  moment  came,  off  went  one, 
followed  by  another,  and  down  the  narrow  and  dark 
lanes  of  sooty  houses.  As  weU  might  the  steps  have 
proposed  to  pursue  meteors  playing  at  hide-cmd-seek 
among  the  clouds  of  a  midnight  sky  that  the  tempest 
was  troubling.  Nevertheless,  Colin  Bell,  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  ceaseless  stir  in  the  exercise  of  his  hear 
then-god-like  abilities,  had  constituted  himself  cap- 
tain of  the  detective  band,  would  be  up  and  at  hand 
immediately,  and  would  say,  'Master — sir.  Young 
an'  me  will  bring  them,  sir,  if  ye'U  let's.*  It  was 
just  as  good  to  '  let'  as  to  hinder,  for,  for  others  to 
be  out  thus,  and  he  in,  seemed  to  be  an  advantap 
gained  over  Colin  to  which  he  could  never  be  righ 
reconciled.  He  was  bold  and  &ank,  and  full  of 
pedients  in  cases  of  emergency;  especially  b 
peared  capable  of  rendering  more  reasons  for  a 
in  his  conduct  than  one  could  well  have  i 
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could  have  been  rendered  for  anything  done  in  life 
below.  Another  drawback  in  the  case  was,  that  one 
conld  never  be  very  seriously  angiy  with  him.  If 
more  real  than  pretended  at  any  time,  his  broad 
bright  eye  and  bluff  face,  magnificently  lifted  up, 
like  the  sun  on  frost-work,  melted  down  displeasure, 
and  threatened  to  betray  all  the  policy  depending 
on  it ;  for  in  the  main  neyer  a  bit  of  ill  heart  had 
Colin,  though  doubtlessly  he  had  in  him,  deeply 
established,  a  train  of  rebellion  against  education  that 
seemed  ever  on  the  alert,  and  which  repulsed  even 
its  portended  approach  with  a  vigour  resembling  the 
electric  energy  of  the  torpedo. 

"  As  we  did  not  much  like  this  place,  we  did  not 
remain  long  in  it. 

'*  I  have  dwelt  at  the  greater  length  on  these 
matters,  trivial  though  they  be,  in  consequence  of 
my  non-intention  of  tracing  minutely  the  steps  and 
stages  of  my  probationary  career.  These,  with  me, 
I  suppose,  were  much  like  what  they  are  and  have 
been  with  others.  My  acquaintance  was  a  little  ex- 
tended with  those  that  inhabit  the  land,  and  in  some 
cases  a  closer  intimacy  than  mere  acquaintance  took 
place,  and  more  lasting  friendships  were  formed. 

"  My  brother  having  taken  the  farm  of  Eamsaycleugh- 
bom,  nearXeviothead,!  left  Brookside;  and  as  all  the 
members  of  the  family  were  wont  to  account  that  in 
which  my  mother  lived  their  home,  it  of  course  was 
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mine.  But,  notwithstanding  that  the  change  brought 
me  almost  to  the  very  border  of  the  yale  of  my  nativ- 
ity, I  regretted  to  leave  Brookside.  It  was  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  place,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  is 
like  what  Ossian  says  of  joys  that  are  past — '  sweet 
and  mournful  to  the  souL'  I  loved  the  place,  was 
partial  to  the  peacef ulness  of  its  retirement,  its  soli- 
tude, and  the  intelligence  of  its  society.  I  was  near 
the  laird's  library,  and  I  had  a  garden  in  the  glen. 
The  latter  was  formed  that  I  might  gather  home  to 
it,  when  in  musing  moods  among  the  mountains, 
the  wild-flowers,  in  order  to  their  cultivation,  and 
my  having  something  more  of  a  possessory  right 
over  them.  It  formed  a  contrast  to  the  scenery 
around,  and  lured  to  relaxation.  Occasionally  '  the 
lovely  of  the  land'  brought,  with  industrious  de- 
light, plants  and  flowers,  that  they  might  have  a 
share  in  adorning  it.  Even  when  I  was  from  home, 
it  was,  upon  the  whole,  well  attended  to ;  for  al- 
though, according  to  taste  or  caprice,  changes  were 
made,  yet  I  readily  forgave  the  annoyances  that  might 
attend  alteration,  and  es^iecially  those  by  the  hands 
that  sometimes  printed  me  pleasing  compliments  on 
the  clay  with  the  little  stones  lifted  from  the  walks. 
If  the  things  which  I  have  written  and  given  to  th 
world,  or  may  yet  give,  continue  to  be  cared  ff 
these  details  may  not  be  wholly  without  use,  r 
much  as  they  will  serve  to  explain  frequent  allui 
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Trhich  might  otherwise  seem  introduced  at  capricious 
random,  or  made  without  a  meaning. 

Shortly  after  hecomiug  a  probationer,  I  came  to 
reside  in  this  district,*  and  not  long  after,  the  preacher 
who  officiated  in  the  preaching  station  here  died. 
The  people  connected  with  it  wished  me  to  become 
his  successor,  which,  after  some  difficulties  on  their 
part  had  been  surmounted,  I  became.     I  had  other 
views  at  the  time  which  were  promising  and  import- 
ant ;  but  as  there  had  been  untoward  disturbances 
in  the  place,  owing  to  the  lack  of  defined  rights  and 
privileges,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  become  a  peace- 
maker ;  and,  beside,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  comply  with 
a  call  which  was  both  cordial  and  unanimous.     I 
now  laid  wholly  aside  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  pursuits  of  romantic  literature,  and  devoted 
myself  to  the  performance  of  incumbent  duties.     In 
consequence  of  no  house  having  been  provided  for 
the  preacher,  and  no  one  to  be  obtained  but  at  a  very 
inconvenient  distance,  I  was  in  this  respect  very  in- 
conveniently situated.     Travelling  nine  miles  to  the 
scene  of  my  official  duties,  it  was  frequently  my  lot 
to  preach  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condition,  when, 
indeed,  the  wet  would  be  pouring  from  my  arms  on 
the  Bible  before  me,  and  oozing  over  my  shoes  when 
the  foot  was  stirred  on  the  pulpit  floor.     But,  by- 

*  This  was  written  at  Teviotbead. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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and-by,  the  Duke  of  Bucdencli  built  a  dwelling- 
house  for  me,  the  same  which  I  still  occupy. 
'  ''  In  the  hope  of  soon  obtaining  a  permanent  and 
comfortable  settlement  at  Teviothead,  I  had  ventured 
to  make  my  own,  by  marriage,  her  who  had  in  heart 
been  mine  through  all  my  college  years,  and  who  for 
my  sake  had,  in  the  course  of  these,  rejected  wealth 
and  high  standing  in  life.  The  heart  that,  for  the 
sake  of  leal  faith  and  love,  could  despise  wealth  and 
its  concomitants,  and  brave  the  risk  of  embracing 
comparative  poverty,  even  at  its  best  estate,  was  not 
one  likely  overmuch  to  fear  that  poverty  when  it 
appeared,  nor  flinch  with  an  altered  tone  from  the 
position  which  it  hod  adopted,  when  it  actually  came. 
This,  much  rather,  fell  to  my  part.  It  preyed  upon 
my  mind  too  deeply  not  to  prove  injurious  in  its 
effects  ;  and  it  did  this  all  the  more,  that  the  voice 
of  love,  true  to  its  own  law,  had  the  words  of  hope 
and  consolation  in  it,  but  never  those  of  complaint. 
It  appeared  the  acme  of  the  severity  of  fate  itself  to 
have  lived  to  be  the  mean  of  placing  a  heart  and 
mind  so  rich  in  disinterested  affection  on  so  wild  and 
waste  a  scene  of  trial 

"  From  an  experience  of  fourteen  years,  in  whic}' 
there  were  changes  in  almost  all  things  except  in  th 
affection  which  bound  two  hearts  in  one  before  tb 
hands  were  xmited,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  shoi^ 
give  some  eminent  admonitions  concerning  the 
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pradence  of  men,  and  particularly  of  students,  allow- 
ing their  hearts  to  become  interested  in,  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  minds  more  fraught  with,  the 
rich  beauty  of  auburn  ringlets  than  in  the  untoward 
confusion,  for  example,  of  irregular  Greek  verbs ;  yet 
I  much  fear  that  admonition  would  be  of  no  use. 
If  their  fate  be  woven  of  a  texture  similar  to  that  of 
mine,  how  can  they  help  it )  A  man  may  have  an 
idea  that  to  cling  to  the  shelter  which  he  has  found, 
and  indulge  in  the  sleep  that  has  overtaken  him 
amid  the  stormy  blasts  of  the  waste  mountains,  may 
be  little  else  than  opening  for  himself  the  gates  of 
death,  yet  the  toils  of  the  way  through  which  he  has 
already  passed  may  also  have  rendered  him  incapable 
of  resisting  the  dangerous  rest  and  repose  of  his  im- 
mediate accommodation.  In  regard  to  my  own  love 
affairs,  I,  throughout  all  these  long  years  which  I 
have  specified,  might  well  have  adopted,  as  the  motto 
of  both  mind  and  heart,  these  lines — 

'  Oh,  poortith  cauld  and  restless  love. 
Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye.* 

I  had,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  a  rival,  who,  if 
not  so  devotedly  attached  as  I,  nevertheless  was  by 
far  too  much  so  for  any  one  who  is  destined  to  love 
without  encouragement  He  was  as  rich  in  propor- 
tion as  I  was  poor.  The  gifts  of  love,  called  the 
gifts  of  friendship,  which  he  contrived  to  bestow 
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were  cofitly ;  mine,  as  fashioned  forth  by  a  higher 
hand  than  that  of  art,  might  be  equally  rich  and 
beautiful  in  the  main,  yet  wild-flowers,  though  yel- 
low as  the  gold,  and,  though  wrapped  in  rhymes, 
are  light  ware  when  weighed  against  the  solid  ma- 
terial    He,  in  personal  appearance,  manners,  and 
generosity  of  heart,  was  one  with  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  acquainted  and  not  to  esteem ;  and 
another  feature  of  this  affair  was,  that    we  were 
friends,  and  almost  constant  companions  for  some 
years.     When  in  the  country  I  had  to  be  with  him 
as  continually  as  possible ;  and  when  I  went  to  the 
city,  it  was  his  wont  to  follow  me.     Here,  then,  was 
a  web  strangely  woven  by  the  fingers  of  a  wayward 
fate.   Feelings  were  brought  into  daily  exercise  which 
might  seem  the  least  compatible  with  being  brought 
into  contact  and  maintained  in  harmony.    And  these 
things,  which  are  strictly  true,  if  set  forth  in  the 
contrivances  of  romance,  might,  or  in  all  likelihood 
would,  be  pronounced  unnatiuul  or  overstrained.  The 
worth  and  truth  of  the  heart  to  which  these  fond 
anxieties  related  left  me  no  ground  to  fear  for  losing 
that  regard  which  I  valued  as  *  light  and  life'  itself; 
but  in  another  way  there  reached  me  a  matchless 
misery,  and  which  haunted  me  almost  as  constant) 
as  my  own  shadow  when  the  sun  shone.     Consid 
ing  the  dark  uncertainty  of  my  future  prospects 
life,  that  regard  I  felt  it  fearful  almost  beyond  ir 
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sure  even  to  seek  to  retain,  incurring  the  responsibi- 
lity of  marring  the  fortune  of  one  whom  nevertheless 
I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  another  than  myself 
having  the  bliss  of  rendering  blessed.  If  selfishness 
be  thus  seen  to  exist  even  in  love  itself,  I  would  fain 
hope  that  it  is  of  an  elevated  and  peculiar  kind,  and 
not  that  which  grovels,  dragging  downwards,  and 
therefore  justly  deserving  of  the  name.  I  am  the 
more  anxious  in  regard  to  this  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing in  my  own  case  felt  so  deeply.  It  maintained 
its  ground  with  more  or  less  firmness  at  all  times, 
and  ultimately  triumphed,  in  despite  of  all  efforts 
made  to  the  contrary,  over  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence and  even  the  sterner  reasonings  of  the  sense 
of  justice.  In  times  of  sadness  and  melancholy, 
which,  like  the  preacher's  days  of  darkness,  were 
many,  when  hope  scarcely  lit  the  gloom  of  the  heart 
on  which  it  sat  though  the  band  of  love  was  about 
its  brow,  I  busied  myself  in  endeavouring  to  form 
resolutions  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  the  warmer 
r^ard  of  her  who  was  the  object  of  all  this  serious 
solicitude;  but  neither  she  herself,  nor  time  and 
place,  seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  disposed  in  the 
least  to  aid  me  in  these  efforts  of  self  control  and 
denial ;  and,  indeed,  even  at  best,  I  much  suspect 
that  the  resolutions  of  lovers  in  such  cases  are  only 
like  the  little  dams  which  the  rivulet  forms  in  itself 
by  the  firail  material  of  stray  grass-piles  and  wild- 
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Toee  leayes,  easily  oyertomed  by  the  next  alight  i 
pulse  that  the  wave  receiyes. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  eyeivliving  solicitude  a 
sad  suffering  constituting  the  keen  and  trying  c 
perience  of  many  years,  as  arising  in  consequence 
this  attachment  and  untoward  circumstances,  it  1: 
brought  more  than  a  sufficient  compensation ;  a: 
were  it  possible,  and  the  choice  given,  I  wou 
assuredly  follow  the  same  course,  and  suffer  it 
oyer  again,  rather  than  be  without  '  that  treasure 
departed  sorrow '  that  is  even  now  at  my  right  ha: 
as  I  write  these  lines." 

Mr  Riddell  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
minister  of   Teviothead,  with  much  acceptance 
the  people  over  whom  ho  was  placed,  and  wi 
great  satisfaction  to  himself,  although  he  had  ma: 
disadvantages  to  contend  with,  up  till  1841,  when 
became  the  subject,  like  some  other  distinguish 
poets  before  him,  of  an  attack  of  that  most  dreadj 
of  all  maladies — ^insanity.     In  May,  of  that  y« 
his  mind  had  become  so  much  disordered,  that 
was  deemed  advisable  to  place  him  in  the  Cricht 
Koyal  Institution  at   Dumfries,  where  he  was 
patient  of  that  accomplished  physician  Dr  W.  A. 
Browne,  who  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  m< 
interesting  and  valuable  narrative  of  his  case : — 

"  The  origin  of  his  malady  was  traced  to  the  c 
culation  of  a  report,  calculated,  if  not  to  impair  t 
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usefulness  of  his  ministrations,  to  wound  his  feel- 
ings at  the  most  sensitive  point.  The  injury  in- 
flicted produced  at  first  great  distress  of  mind, 
which  might  fiedrly  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
result  of  such  a  crisis  in  a  mind  so  constituted ; 
but  what  was  at '  first  merely  anxiety  and  dejection, 
gradually  passed  into  panic  and  perplexity,  until 
the  suggestions  of  his  naturally  emotional  and 
imaginative  disposition,  escaping  from  the  control 
of  reason,  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  substan- 
tive delusions,  or  of  delusive  fears.  Either  as  an 
effect  of  treatment  or  the  natural  subsidence  of  his 
agitation,  greater  equanimity  and  self-possession 
were  observed,  greater  confidence  and  reliance  were 
extended  to  me,  and  the  misconceptions  by  which 
he  had  been  enslaved  were  either  doubted,  or 
exercised  less  dominion  over  his  imagination ;  but 
although  the  phantom  conspiracies,  &c.,  by  which 
he  had  been  haimted,  had  faded  in  distinctness,  the 
incontroUable  apprehension  and  anxiety  remained 
in  full  force.  He  was  terror-stricken,  but  could  not 
identify  nor  describe  the  objects  of  his  fear. 

''  He  was  designedly  placed  as  a  member  of  a  group 
consisting  of  two  clergymen,  two  literateurs  by  pro- 
fession, a  medical  man,  and  several  other  individuals 
of  education  and  cultivated  tastes,  in  the  hope  that 
the  sympathies,  similarity  of  pursuit,  and  habits  of 
thought,  might  engage  his  attention,  and  prove  a 
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source  at  once  of  distraction  and  consolation ;  but  at 
no  period  of  bis  residence  did  be  enter  into  intimate 
relations  witb  bis  companions,  or  do  more  than 
tolerate  tbe  intercourse  and  genuine  kindness  of 
wbicb  be  was  tbe  object  Tbis  isolation  proceeded 
ratber  from  sbjmess,  and  a  suspicion  tbat  bis 
country  bearing  and  local  reputation  scarcely  en- 
titled bim  to  a  defined  position  in  sucb  a  com- 
munity. To  me  be  was  as  open  and  candid  as  bis 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  nature  permitted.  I  served 
as  a  confessor  for  bis  sorrows  and  secret  cogitations, 
and  tbese  revelations  were  sometimes  of  a  most 
startling  but  interesting  character.  His  principal 
tbeme  waa  naturaUy  tbe  misery  and  suffering  by 
wbicb  be  was  bowed  down  ;  but  be  likewise  dwelt 
upon  bis  inability  to  escape  from  tbese  tyrannical 
feelings,  upon  tbe  utter  change  which  appeared  to 
have  taken  place  in  not  only  bis  own  family  and 
social  relations,  but  even  in  tbe  external  face  of  tbe 
world ;  and  upon  a  suspicion  either  that  bis  original 
identity  had  been  subverted,  or  that  a  duality  of 
consciousness  bad  been  established  by  the  processes 
of  disease.  He  spoke  much  of  two  parallel  cur- 
rents of  thought  which  seemed  to  run  constantly 
through  his  mind,  one  of  tbese  consisting  of  sug- 
gestions of  despondency  and  despair,  tbe  other  of 
bright  imaginings,  which  shaped  themselves  into 
couplets,  or  verses  of  some  description.    He  appeared 
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to  be  convinced  that  many  of  these  trains  of  ideas, 
especially  the  composition  of  poetry,  originated 
outside  or  beyond  himself,  that  neither  the  thoughts 
nor  their  expression  nor  the  rhymes  were  acts  of 
volition,  or  could  have  been  prevented  or  altered 
had  he  so  wished.  He  repeated  specimens  of  these 
productions,  and  they  were  precisely  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  I  afterwards  learned  to 
recognise  as  his.  They  consisted  of  lyrics.  Border 
ballads,  hymns,  and  excited  my  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, both  by  their  beauty  and  sweetness,  and 
by  their  origin  in  a  mind  so  darkened  and  dis- 
turbed, and  amid  such  exquisite  pain  and  terror. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived — in  other  words,  the  conversations  which 
he  heard,  the  books  and  manuscripts  and  occupa- 
tions of  his  associates — ^might  have  insensibly  sug- 
gested recurrence  to  his  former  mental  pursuits  and 
sources  of  happiness,  for  at  this  time  every  effort 
was  made  to  induce  my  patients  to  engage  in 
literary  work ;  and  so  successful  was  the  attempt 
that  now  were  produced  many  of  those  poems, 
essays,  *  quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  .  wiles,' 
which  in  after  years  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
'New  Moon,'  and  were  at  that  distant  time 
regarded  as  marvellous  illustrations  of  the  possi- 
bility of  eliciting  light  from  darkness, 

'  Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  by  day,* 
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and  of  employing  in  a  natural  manner  the  healthy 
faculties  of  morbid  minds.  Mr  Kiddell  contributed 
largely  to  its  pages,  and  many  of  his  poems  can 
still  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
determine  which  of  these  had  been  composed 
during  his  residence  in  the  asylum,  although  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  were.  One  of  these  (Nov. 
1844),  beginning  '  The  harp  so  loved  awakes  no 
more,'  bears  internal  evidence  of  mental  gloom,  and 
may  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  this  period,  al- 
though it  was  sent  to  the  editor  long  subsequently 
to  Mr  Riddell's  discharge.  In  addition  to  the 
medical  and  protective  means  of  treatment  adopted; 
and  in  addition  to  daily  and  prolonged  conferences 
and  confidences  which  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  enable  the  patient  to  lay  bare  the  whole  extent 
of  his  perplexity  and  distress,  and  to  enable  the 
physician  to  afford  whatever  consolation  or  support 
could  be  derived  from  presenting  truthful  and 
healthy  impressions  to  his  mind,  and  from  expos- 
ing indirectly  the  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen — 
repeated  attempts  were  made  to  rouse  him  from  the 
state  of  stolidity  or  passivity  into  which  he  fell, 
after  the  disappearance  of  specific  delusions,  by 
reference  to  his  family,  former  position,  and  useful- 
ness, by  reading  aloud  portions  of  his  own  pub- 
lished poetry  and  of  Border  minstrelsy,  &c.,  b 
inducing  him  to  take  exercise  in  the  surround? 
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country,  to  join  in  appropriate  amusements,  and  to 
fitimulate  the  attention  and  powers  of  mind  gene- 
rally by  the  infliction  of  slight  degrees  of  pain, 
by  means  of  application  of  blisters,  &c  At  one 
time  a  marked  approach  to  convalescence  could  be 
observed ;  he  could  be  engaged  in  general  con- 
versation, and  spoke  clearly  and  consecutively ;  he 
appeared  to  have  denuded  himself  of  all  delusions, 
and  described  his  mind  as  prostrate  before  a  sense 
of  confusion  and  inexplicability,  and  a  vague  ap- 
prehension of  coming  evil.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  original  delusions  never  afterwards 
-  excited  any  influence  over  his  mind,  and  that  his 
look  and  expression  of  pain,  difliculty,  and  dread 
proceeded  from  his  inability  to  comprehend  the 
new  position  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and 
to  struggle  against  the  misfortunes  which  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  impairment  of  power  seemed  to  por- 
tend. His  friends  imagining  that  his  removal  to 
new  scenes,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  self- 
exertion  and  self-control,  might  call  forth  what 
Acuities  remained,  he  returned  home.  The  re- 
storation was  not,  however,  complete.  There  are 
indeed  grounds  for  believing  that  he  again  sunk 
into  profound  melancholy,  during  which,  although 
living  in  silence  and  seclusion,  and  apart  from  his 
family,  he  felt  constrained,  by  the  mastery  of  a 
spirit  which  seemed  at  variance  to  his  own,  or 
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external  to  his  conBciousness,  to  engage  in  composi- 
tion, and  actually  produced  enormous  numbers  of 
verses  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  &c  In  a  letter  in  my 
possession,  he  describes  the  little  closet  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  immure  himself,  surrounded 
knee-deep  by  MSS.,  and  where  he  conceived  he 
was  compelled  to  undergo  a  sort  of  penance  or 
doom,  and  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  The 
friendship  thus  commenced  between  us,  on  his  part 
in  the  struggle  to  obtain  comfort  and  support,  and 
on  mine  in  sympathy  and  in  the  sincere  desire  to 
afford  relief,  has  never  ceased  nor  waned.  After 
he  had  entirely  regained  his  former  health  and 
serenity,  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  me, 
dictated  by  a  wish  to  obtain  my  opinion  as  to 
doubts  which  then  disturbed  him  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  resuming  his  ministerial,  and  especially  his 
pulpit>  dutie&  This  was  followed  by  placing  at  my 
disposal  various  unpublished  poems,  written,  as  it 
was  understood,  both  while  in  the  asylum,  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  Camlanrig,  and  at  other 
times,  for  insertion  in  the  periodical  which  had 
commenced,  and  was  conducted  by  patients,  and 
which  still  continues.  Subsequently  to  this,  but  I 
cannot  say  in  what  year,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dum- 
friesshire, when  he  introduced  to  me  his  son  Wil- 
liam, a  boy  of  brilliant  abilities  and  extraordinaT 
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promise ;  and  I  can  recollect  very  vividly  the  pride 
and  affection  and  fancy  with  which  he  sketched 
out  the  future  of  his  gifted  representative — a  future, 
alas  !  never  to  be  realised'* 

After  lus  recovery,  which  was  complete  and  per- 
manent, Mr  Eiddell  did  not  again  resume  lus  minis- 
terial duties.     His  autobiography,  which  was  written 
in  1854,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  *The  Christian  Poli- 
tician'* was  published  during  the  time  of  my  indis- 
position.    This  work  I  had  written  at  leisure  hours, 
with  the  hopes  of  its  being  beneficial  to  the  people 
placed  under  my  care,  by  giving  them  a  general  and 
connected  view  of  the  principles  and  philosophical 
bearing  of  the   Christian   religion.     In   exhorting 
them  privately,  I   discovered   that  many  of  them 
understood  that  religion  better  in  itself  than  they 
appeared  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  it 
stood  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances  of  this  life.     In  other  words,  they  were 
acquainted  with  doctrines  and  principles  whose  ap- 
plication and  use,  whether  in  regard  to  thought,  or 
feeling,  or  daily  practice,  they  did  not  so  clearly 
recognise.     To  remedy  this  state  of  things  I  wrote 
'The  Christian  Politician'  in  a  style  as  simple  as 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  it  would  well  admit  of, 
giving  it  a  conversational  cast,  instead  of  systematic 
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airangement,  that  it  might  be  the  less  forbidding 
those  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended.  Beii 
published,  however,  at  the  time  when,  throng 
my  indisposition,  I  could  take  no  interest  in  it, 
was  sent  forth  in  a  somewhat  more  costly  shape  ths 
rightly  suited  the  original  design  ;  and  although  e: 
tensiyely  introduced  and  well  received,  it  was  j 
society  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  it  was  i 
object  chiefly  to  benefit. 

"My  latest  publication  is  a  volume  of  'Poen 
and  Songs,'  *  published  by  Messrs  Sutherland  an 
Knox  of  Edinburgh.  '  The  Cottagers  of  Glendalc 
the  *  Lay  of  life,'  and  some  others  of  the  compos 
tions  in  this  volume,  were  written  during  the  perio 
of  my  convalescence ;  the  songs  are,  for  the  great< 
part,  the  production  of  *  the  days  of  other  yean 
Many  of  the  latter  had  been  already  sung  in  ever 
district  of  the  kingdom,  but  had  been  much  co 
rupted  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission.  Thee 
wanderers  of  the  hill-harp  are  now  secured  in  a  pe: 
manent  form.'' 

The  narrative  of  the  remaining  part  of  Mr  Eiddell' 
life  may  be  briefly  told.  By  the  generosity  of  th 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  co' 
tage  that  was  erected  for  him  when  minister  of  th 
charge  of  Teviothead,  and  a  parcel  of  land  around  it 

*  "Poems,  Songs,  and  MisceUaneotis  Pieces."     Edinbuigl 
1847, 12mo. 
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and  from  the  same  source  he  also  enjoyed  a  small 
annual  grant  of  money.  He  took  no  prominent 
part  in  any  of  the  great  movements  of  the  day,  and 
for  a  man  of  his  acknowledged  ability  may  be  said 
to  have  led  the  life  of  a  recluse.  Almost  the  only 
sign  the  outside  world,  and  this  only  a  part  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  had  of  his  existence,  was  the 
occasional  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  Poets'  Cor- 
ner of  some  local  newspaper,  or  his  rare  appearance 
on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns  as 
a  lecturer.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  when 
the  death  of  the  author  of  "  Scotland  yet "  was 
announced  through  the  whole  press  of  the  country, 
many  of  those  best  versed  in  our  national  literature 
were  astonished  that  he  had  been  living  up  till  that 
time.  But  although  spent  in  this  manner,  his  life 
was  happy  beyond  the  lot  of  most  men.  Several 
circumstances  contributed  to  this,  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  was  his  singularly  contented  disposi- 
tion. Few  can  treat  the  cares  and  annoyances  of 
this  world  with  the  same  equanimity.  He  never 
looked  for  causes  of  offences,  and  consequently  seldom 
found  them ;  but  when  they  came  unmistakably,  as 
he  himself  never  wilfully  gave  offence,  he  was  able 
to  look  upon  them  with  pity  instead  of  anger. 
Another  source  of  happiness  was — ^the  somewhat 
unusual  one  for  a  poet — want  of  ambition.  What 
the  world  thought  of  his  productions,  whether  his 
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name  would  descend  to  posterity  occupying  an  hon- 
oured place  among  the  poets  of  his  native  land,  or 
be  shortly  forgotten,  never  apparently  cost  him  a 
thought ;  and  if  it  did,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  solici- 
tude. This  was  unfortunate  in  one  respect,  for  it  has 
hitherto  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
familiar  with  some  of  his  best  compositions.  Another 
source,  and  certainly  not  the  least  productive,  was 
his  own  fireside.  In  Mrs  Eiddell,  who  still  sur- 
vives, his  first  and  only  love,  the  Eliza  of  his  songs, 
he  had  experience  of  all  the  virtues  that  a  wife  can 
possibly  possess.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
William  Clark,  a  merchant  in  Biggar.  Their  early 
attachment,  and  subsequent  union,  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  great  affection  in  his  autobiography.  But 
their  wedded  life  was  not  without  its  trials.  Of 
these  the  greatest  was  Mr  KiddelFs  indisposition, 
already  fcdly  alluded  to.  Another  great  affliction 
was  the  death  of  their  second  son  William,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  had  great  facileness  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  was  learned  in  many  languages,  and 
had  given  undoubted  proofs  of  being  possessed  of 
true  poetical  genius.  Of  their  two  remaining  sons, 
Walter,  the  eldest,  is  in  the  employment  of  the 
Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank;  and  the  other, 
Eobert,  is  engaged  in  farming  pursuits  in  Australia. 
In  his  means  Mr   Eiddell  was  peculiarly  fortu 
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nate.  What  Agur  prayed  for  was  granted  to 
him.  He  had  "  neither  poverty  nor  riches.'*  For 
money  he  cared  nothing;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  had  a  great  horror  of  debt,  and  studiously 
avoided  it. 

He  was  never  idle.  It  was  his  usual  custom  to 
rise  with  the  sun,  and  retire  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour,  unless  when  prompted  by  some  irresistible 
inspiration  of  the  muse,  which  rendered  sleep  im- 
possible. TMs,  however,  seldom  occurred,  for  she 
was  more  his  servant  than  he  was  hers.  His  mind 
was  well  in  hand,  and  as  a  rule  it  only  became  pos- 
sessed when  allowed  to  do  so.  A  large  amount  of 
his  time  was  occupied  in  looking  after  the  interests 
of  his  little  holding.  Although  his  acreage  was 
small,  it  was  large  enough  to  entail  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify 
his  inclination  for  farming.  But  when  engaged  in 
these  pursuits  his  mind  was  seldom  wholly  taken  up 
with  them.  Indeed,  he  often  averred  that  he  could 
compose  best  when  he  had  a  hoe,  a  spade,  a  rake,  or 
a  scythe  in  his  hands ;  for  ideas  came  most  £reely 
when  least  sought  after.  His  work  as  a  farmer  was 
not  mere  routine.  He  continually  carried  on  a 
system  of  improvement.  When  he  assumed  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  it  was  anything  but  inviting. 
Most  of  the  land  was  little  better  than  a  marsh. 
The  house  was  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  morass,  and 
VOL.   I.  d 
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Tf  as  flanked  on  either  dde  by  a  mountain  torrent, 
neither  of  which  had  any  particular  limits.  In  iact^ 
they  often  joined  company,  and  left  no  other  means 
of  proving  their  individual  identity  than  the  bard', 
house  standing  up  as  a  landmark  between  them.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  such  an  unforbidding  locality 
should  ever  have  been  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  human 
residence,  but  the  reason  is  not  &r  to  seek.  Con- 
tending interests  on  the  part  of  adjoining  tenants  of 
the  Buccleuch  estate  left  the  superior  no  choice. 
Nature  in  this,  as  often  in  affairs  of  greater  magni- 
tude, wrought  its  own  cure.  The  stream  on  the 
west,  by  deepening  its  bed,  enabled  him  to  drain  off 
the  waters  of  the  marsh,  and  thus  also  it  was  pre- 
vented from  overflowing  its  banks ;  while  the  same 
object  was  attained  on  the  east  by  diverting  the 
brook  from  its  original  course  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  In  this  manner  the  land  was 
improved,  and  the  house  placed  beyond  water-mark. 
These  circumstances  have  been  particularly  men- 
tioned, because  to  Mr  Kiddell  it  was  a  scene  of 
labour  and  interest  for  years.  During  all  that  time, 
and  indeed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  occupied 
in  adding  to  the  beauty  of  his  home.  This  he  did, 
not  by  making  artistic  squares  and  circles  with  plants 
in  an  unnatural  state  of  existence,  but  by  imitating 
the  arrangements  of  nature.  Thus  we  find  the  place 
presents  little  regularity,  and  the  trees  which  adoi 
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and  shelter  it  are  mostly  Scotch  fur,  hawthorn,  birch, 
alder,  willow,  or  others  indigenous  to  the  district 
A  different  arrangement  obtained  with  regard  to  his 
shrubs  and  flowers.  These  he  selected  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle.  They  were  mementoes  of  friendly 
places  and  people.  There  is  not  a  plant  amongst 
them  but  has  its  own  history  and  associations. 
Most  of  them  were  brought  from  Stobo,  Posso,  and 
other  localities  in  Tweedside  as  well  as  Clydesdale, 
where  they  were  culled  and  carefully  preserved 
during  his  annual  visits  to  these  districts.  In  this 
manner,  truly  it  may  be  said  that  he  created  the 
place;  for  without  other  aid  than  his  own  hands, 
that  lovely  spot,  which  now  bears  so  striking  a 
record  of  his  taste  and  industry,  has  been  gradually 
emerged  from  one  of  the  most  dismal  swamps  in 
Teviotdale. 

But  although  the  site  of  his  dwelling  originally 
was  miserable  in  its  minute  details,  the  locality  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  that  could  have  been 
selected  for  a  pastoral  poet's  dwelling.  It  may  be 
called  the  land  of  his  nativity,  for  Teviothead  Cottage, 
where  he  lived  so  long,  and  where  he  died,  is  not  more 
than  seven  miles  from  Sorbie,  where  he  was  bom. 
His  different  residences  lay  within  narrow  bounds — 
an  area  of  ten  miles  compasses  them  alL  But  with- 
in that  limit  is  included  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  districts  of  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  in 
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pastoral  Scotland.  The  green  hills  of  Teviotdale,  on 
whose  swards  the  plough  has  not  yet  intruded^  and 
oyer  which  the  sheep  and  its  shepherd  still  reign 
supreme,  yield  in  nothing  to  the  much-lauded  and 
often-sung,  and  consequently  classic,  regions  of  £t- 
trick  and  Yarrow.  It  was  his  own  land,  and  its  in- 
hahitants  were  his  ''ain  folk."  Most  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  fjEuming  pursuits,  and  a  more  quiet,  contented, 
warm-hearted,  intelligent  rural  population  is  not  to 
he  found  anywhere.  They  reverenced  him  as  their 
poet ;  and  to  show  how  great  was  their  reverence, 
ten  years  ago  they  presented  him  with  a  ''  guid  auld 
harp."  They  loved  him  as  their  friend ;  and  the  love 
was  mutual.  The  locality,  as  stated,  is  one  of  great 
natural  heauty.  Before  the  vale  of  the  Teviot  termi- 
nates hy  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  narrow  glens, 
which  it  does  about  half  a  mile  further  up,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  this  stands  the  poet's  house,  embosomed  in 
a  small  clump  of  trees,  the  most  prominent  object  in 
the  landscape.  In  front  of  it  runs  the  Teviot,  and 
flowing  down  to  mingle  their  waters  with  the  par- 
ent river  on  either  side  descends  a  mountain  stream; 
while  not  more  than  a  gunshot  to  the  north  lies  a 
richly-wooded  glen,  with  its  rocks  and  waterfalls  and 
old  British  fort.  To  the  end  of  his  life  this  was  his 
favourite  resort,  and  here  many  of  his  best  songs 
were  composed.   It  is  the  "  wild  glen  sae  green,"  where 
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"  Adown  the  burn  beneath  the  shaw, 
There  grows  a  bonnie  birken  tree, 
That  waves  aboon  the  water-fa* 
Whene'er  the  breeze  comes  o*er  the  lea." 

But  the  district  has  other  attractions  than  the 
worth  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  beauty  of  its 
sceneij.  It  is  part  of  the  land  of  Border  feud  and 
foray,  and  many  traditions  relating  to  these  lawless 
times  stJU  linger  among  its  glens.  Several  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  exquisite  ballad  of  "  Jamie 
Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead  "  are  in  Teviothead,  and 
Jamie's  kye  must  have  been  driven  through  the 
Tf hole  length  of  the  parish,  for 

"  The  gear  was  driven  the  Frostylee  up, 
Frae  Frostylee  unto  the  plain." 

Perhaps  its  most  interesting  association  is  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  renowned  freebooter, 
Johnie  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie.  At  Carlenrig  cha- 
pel, where  Teviothead  parish  church  now  stands, 
be  and  thirty-six  of  his  retainers  were  hanged  by 
King  James  V.  in  1529.  The  king  had  undertaken 
an  expedition  to  impose  law  on  the  lawless  border- 
ers. Unaware  of  the  fate  of  Cockbum  of  Hender- 
land  and  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  Jolinie,  with  full  faith 
in  the  royal  clemency  and  with  a  due  appreciation 
of  his  own  services  to  his  country,  presented  him- 
self before  his  sovereign  unarmed,  and  arrayed  in  all 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  time.     Pitscottie  de- 
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scribes  the  interview  thus:  "James,  looking  upon 
him  sternly,  said  to  his  attendants^  '  What  wants 
that  knave  that  a  king  should  have  Y '  and  ordered 
him  and  his  followers  to  instant  execution.  But 
Johnie  made  great  offers  to  the  king.  That  he 
should  sustain  himseK  with  forty  gentlemen,  ever 
ready  at  his  service,  on  their  own  cost,  without 
wronging  any  Scottishman;  secondly,  that  there 
was  not  a  subject  in  England,  duke,  earl,  or  baron, 
but  within  a  certain  day  he  should  bring  him  to 
his  majesty  either  quick  or  dead.  At  length,  he, 
seeing  no  hope  of  favour,  said  very  proudly,  *  It  is 
folly  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless  &ce ;  but,'  said  he, 
*  had  I  known  this,  I  should  have  lived  upon  the 
Borders  in  despite  of  King  Henry  and  you  both; 
for  I  know  King  Henry  would  downweigh  my  best 
horse  with  gold  to  know  that  I  were  condemned  to 
die  this  day.' "    The  result  was,  as  is  well  known, 

"  John  murdered  was  at  Carlinrigg, 

And  aU  his  gallant  companie ; 
But  Ekotland's  heart  was  ne'er  sae  was, 

To  see  sae  mony  brave  men  die." 

• 

With  all  these  traditions  Mr  Eiddell  was  well  ac- 
quainted and  greatly  interested,  and  no  doubt  they 
served  largely  to  increase  his  attachment  to  the  dis- 
trict. Often  has  the  writer  of  this  heard  him  tell 
the  tale  of  Johnie  Armstrong  and  his  "  gallant  com- 
panie," and  in  doing  so  his  heart  seemed  to  be,  like 
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that  of  Scotland,  ''  ne'er  sae  wae."  Ho  had  great 
£sdth  in  kings  and  their  prerogatives — was  in  fact  a 
good  oldTory — but  he  could  never  justify  King  James 
for  his  cruel  act,  which  he  always  characterised  as  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  something  very  like  treachery. 
His  loyalty  was  great,  but  his  patriotism  was  greater. 

There  are  traditions,  too,  of  later  date,  but  scarcely 
less  interesting,  relating  to  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
invasion  of  England ;  and  in  the  same  churchyard 
where  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  freebooter 
and  the  poet  also  lie  those  of  William  Eraser,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Prince.  This  same  Eraser  seems  to 
have  had  discretion  enough  to  see  that  a  life,  how- 
ever menial,  spent  amidst  the  quietude  of  Teviot- 
head,  was  preferable  to  the  hardships  and  uncertain- 
ties incident  to  following  his  natural  chief.  And 
that  he  took  kindly  to  the  land  of  the  Sassenach,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  is  evident,  seeing 
that  he  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  105.  William 
was  very  provident,  and  the  stone  which  marks  his 
place  of  rest  was  secured  by  himself  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Back-water. 

Besides  these  objects  of  interest,  the  district  is 
rich  in  remains  of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  of  which 
tradition  does  not  even  presume  to  tell  the  story. 
On  almost  every  hill-top  there  are  the  outlines  of  a 
British  strength ;  there  are  several  sepulchral  cairns 
standing  intact ;  and  not  more  than  two  miles  east 
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£rom  the  poet's  dwelling  there  runs  across  the  coun- 
try the  Catrail,  that  mysterious  barrier  or  pathway, 
whose  nature  has  formed  a  pregnant  theme  of 
speculation  to  antiquaries  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

When  not  engaged  with  his  farm  he  was  either 
writing  or  reading.  As  a  reader,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  omnivorous — ^whatever  came  in  his  way 
he  read.  Although  not  mingling  with  the  world, 
he  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  was  being  trans- 
acted in  it,  and  never,  if  possible,  missed  his  daily 
liewspaper.  If  he  was  not  at  the  post-office  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  post-gig,  you  might  rest  assured 
that  some  strong  tie  prevented  him.  As  in  duty 
bound,  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
poetry  in  our  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
was  critically  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  all 
those  who  are  entitled  to  be  called  standard  novel- 
ists. The  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare,  he 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  literary  products  of 
human  geniua  History,  however,  was  the  favourite 
subject  of  his  reading ;  and  in  it,  with  the  exception 
of  dates,  he  was  extremely  well  versed.  Dates  were 
his  bugbear.  He  could  tell  the  order  of  sequence 
in  which  any  given  events  occurred,  but  he  could 
seldom  state  the  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  reading,  for  the  second  or  third  time, 
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Alison's  *  History  of  Europe  *  and  Tytler's  *  History 
of  Scotland.' 

His  writing  for  many  years  back  has  consisted 
principally  in  copying  his  earlier  productions,  and 
in  composing  tales  relating  to  Border  chivalry.  His 
copying -work  had  a  twofold  object.  The  mere 
exercise  of  writing,  at  least  when  writing  his  own 
compositions,  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  he  had  a 
belief  that  at  some  future  period,  when  he  could 
give  no  assistance,  his  works  would  be  called  for  by 
the  public ;  so  he  tried  to  put  them  into  proper  form 
for  the  printer.  Owing  to  their  great  length,  some 
of  them  would  form  a  goodly  volimie  of  themselves : 
only  two  of  these  Tales  will  appear  in  the  present 
edition  of  his  works.  To  say  anything  more  of 
those  which  are  kept  back,  than  that  they  are  full  of 
incident  and  interest,  would  be  out  of  place,  as  it  is 
likely  they  will  soon  all  be  presented  to  the  public. 
Daring  the  same  time  he  also  composed  many  songs, 
and  several  poems  bearing  on  current  events,  most 
of  which  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers  of  the 
day.  Some  of  these  are  embraced  in  the  present 
publication.  In  1847  Mr  Eiddell  contributed  a 
biographical  sketch  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  to  'Hogg's  Instructor.'  It  extended 
through  three  numbers  of  the  journal,  and  gives  a 
most  faithful  and  interesting  account  of  his  mental 
peculiarities,  and  of  all  the  leading  incidents  of  his 
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life.  In  1855  he  translated  the  Gospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew, and  in  1857  the  Psalms,  into  Lowland  Scotch, 
for  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte.  As  this  was 
accomplished  in  connection  with  the  private  studies 
of  that  distinguished  philologist,  they  were  not  pub- 
lished, and  only  a  yery  limited  number  of  them  was 
printed.  From  Mr  Eiddell's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  terms  and  phraseology  of  his  native 
district,  the  selection  of  him  as  translator  was  most 
fortunate.  Some  of  his  renderings  are  extremely 
happy;  and  if  imperfections  and  mistakes  can  be 
pointed  out,  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  as  well  as  that 
his  was  the  first  attempt  to  render  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Scotch  language,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  For 
years  back  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to 
producing  a  reply  to  the  Colenso.  heresies,  and  had 
amassed  a  large  amount  of  manuscript  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  undertaking  was  a  mistake,  and  was 
reluctantly  abandoned.  His  reading  on  the  topic 
was  insufficient,  and  a  library  containing  the  books 
necessary  for  reference  was  not  within  his  reach. 
But  perhaps  his  greatest  deficiency  lay  in  the  want 
of  sufficient  scholarship,  for,  as  he  teUs  us  in  his 
autobiography,  he  was  not  "  proficient  in  mathemati- 
cal lore."  Besides  the  productions  mentioned,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  tales  in  prose,  of  a  similar  nature 
to  Wilson's  '  Tales  of  the  Borders.'  Kone  of  these 
have  been  published. 
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It  may  well  be  wondered  why  a  man  of  his 
undoubted  ability  should  not  have  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  periodical  literature  of  his 
day.  This  is  easily  explained.  His  nature  was 
not  obtrusive.  Unless  a  thing  was  forced  upon 
him,  he  never  thought  of  it ;  and  instead  of 
a  deficiency,  the  magazines  have  a  plethora  of 
writers. 

It  has  been  casually  mentioned  that  he  sometimes 
lectured  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  This  was 
generally  done  for  some  charitable  object,  and  he 
never  appeared  as  a  paid  lecturer.  His  most  fre- 
quent subjects  were  in  connection  with  Border 
literature.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  always  popular, 
although  he  never  had,  nor  assumed  to  have,  the 
gift  of  eloquence.  Nevertheless,  his  strong  full 
voice  and  distinct  pronunciation,  the  frequent  inter- 
spersions  of  his  native  Doric,  his  striking  appearance 
and  acknowledged  position  as  a  poet,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  never-to-be-mistaken  fulness  of  his 
knowledge  of  whatever  subject  he  took  in  hand, 
always  assured  for  him  a  success  that  many  more 
pretentious  lecturers  might  well  have  been  proud  of. 

For  many  years  back,  in  company  with  Mrs 
Biddell,  he  made  an  annual  visit  to  upper  Tweed- 
dale  and  Clydesdale.  In  these  districts  they  had 
many  friends,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biggar 
nearly  all  Mrs  Eiddell's  relatives  live.     There  they 
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first  met,  and  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  days 
of  their  courtship  were  connected  with  it.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  looked  forward  to  this  excur- 
sion with  all  the  ardour  of  a  schoolboy  to  his  annual 
school  vacation.  But  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  particularly  enjoyable.  In  Clydes- 
dale he  was  not  in  his  own  country,  and  was  honoured 
accordingly.  At  Teviothead  his  presence  might  be 
counted  on  at  any  time ;  and  although  even  there 
he  was  universally  respected,  he  received  compara- 
tively little  attention,  seeing  that  it  could  be  paid 
whenever  inclination  prompted.  At  Biggar  it  was 
different,  for  he  was  never  there  long  enough  to 
render  himself  familiar  and  commonplace.  He  was 
always  the  poet  and  the  man  of  letters — one  different 
from,  and  superior  to,  the  common  herd.  This  feel- 
ing was  not  diminished  by  the  appearances  in  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  platform  which  he  frequently 
made.  Four  years  ago,  in  company  with  his  relative 
the  late  Mr  Jackson  of  Altarstone,  the  journey  was 
prolonged  into  the  West  Highlands.  But  although 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  lakes,  the  rich  scenery  of 
the  glens,  and  the  rugged  magnificence  of  the  moun- 
tains impressed  him  greatly,  and,  as  he  said,  "  filled 
his  whole  soul  with  adoration  and  wonderment,** 
yet  nothing  came  of  it.  He  admired  them  like  any 
other  tourist  possessed  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime,  but  his  muse  was  silent. 
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Why  was  this?  Could  she  only  drink  inspiration 
firom  the  quiet  pastoral  scenes  of  her  native  Border- 
land ?  Had  she  attained  her  full  stature,  and  lost 
all  the  plasticity  of  youth  1 

Bom  a  shepherd's  son,  and  reared  a  shepherd 
himself,  he  naturally  took  a  keen  interest  in, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  aU  the 
details  of  sheep  -  farming.  Indeed,  his  know- 
ledge in  this  department  of  farming  far  exceeded 
that  of  most  men  who  have  made  it  their  life-long 
pursuit  and  study.  In  1848  and  1849  he  puhlished 
in  the  *  Scottish  Agricultural  Journal '  a  series  of 
papers  on  "Store-Farming  in  the  South  of  Scotland," 
which  those  best  able  to  judge  pronounce  very  valu- 
able. In  these  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  breed  of  Cheviot  sheep  into 
the  country,  and  of  the  state  in  which  the  country 
was  at  the  time  of  their  introduction.  They  con- 
tain many  valuable  hints  on  the  improvement  of 
pasture-lands  and  the  management  of  stock,  especi- 
ally during  the  winter  season.  About  the  same 
time  he  sent  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Spciety  an  "  Essay  on  Foot-Rot  in  Sheep,"  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a  prize  of  ten  pounds. 

That  love  of  antiquities,  which  we  find  first  mani- 
festing itself  in  making  explorations  in  the  deserted 
churchyard  of  Buccleuch  when  he  was  a  mere  boy, 
continued  through  life.     In  1869  he  formed  one  of 
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a  party  who  made  several  interesting  exctrndonB  ai 

excavations  inTeviothead.    One  of  these  took  place 

Teindaidey  and  brought  to  light  several  valuable  i 

mains  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  district  This  ] 

has  celebrated  in  '^The  Grave  of  the  Unknown 

About  the  same  time  he  also  superintended  the  remov 

of  two  sepulchral  cairns  in  the  immediate  neighboi 

hoodofhis  own  dwelling.    But  these  yielded  only  son 

calcined  bones  and  an  iron  spear-head.   In  the  artic 

"  Cavers  "  which  he  contributed  to  Sir  John  Sinclaii 

'  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland/  all  the  most  ii 

portant  objects  of  antiquity  in  that  parish  are  d 

scribed     He  took  great  interest  in  the  welfare 

the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society,  to  which  he  co 

tributed  several  papers.     At  the  time  of  his  dea 

he  was  under  promise  to  read  another,  in  verse,  < 

ancient  Border  chivalry.     As  an  antiquary  he  w 

more  conversant  with,  and  took  greater  interest  i 

subjects  relating  to  historic  than  prehistoric  times 

His   personal   appearance   was    striking,    and 

stranger  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  could  i 

fail  at  once  to  perceive  that  he  was  in  the  preseo 

of  no  ordinary  man.     Undoubtedly  the  possessi 

of  poetic  genius  in  many  instances  manifests  itself 

some  peculiarity  or  other,  more  easily  perceived  th 

described.     That  this  was  the  case  with  Mr  E: 

dell,  the  following  incident  would  seem  to  sho 

While  on  a  visit  to  Dumfries,  during  the  lifetime 
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Bums's  widow,  be  was  introduced  to  her  by  their 
mutual  friend,  Mr  M'Diannid,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  *  DumMes  Courier.'  Mrs  Bums,  be- 
ing either  unacquainted  with  the  reputation  of  her 
visitor,  or  not  catching  his  name,  and  being,  no 
doubt,  much  annoyed  with  sight-seers,  was  at  first 
uncommunicative  and  reserved  in  her  maimer. 
Gradually,  however,  as  they  got  into  conversation, 
her  reserve  wore  off,  and  her  heart  warmed.  She 
told  him  much  about  the  poet,  and  showed  many 
relics  of  him  which  she  still  retained.  When  leav- 
ing,  grasping  his  hand,  she  observed  that  of  aU  the 
men  she  had  met,  he  bore  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  her  husband.  But  whether  this  referred  to  man- 
ner, style  of  conversation,  or  personal  appearance, 
there  is  no  means  of  determining.  In  stature  he 
was  somewhat  above  the  average  height,  but  a 
alight  stoop  rendered  this  little  apparent  His 
shoulders  were  broad,  his  limbs  large  and  brawny, 
and  his  gait,  although  a  little  slouching,  had  a 
springy  firmness  in  its  step.  His  general  outline 
was  rough  and  angular,  and  the  most  forcible  im- 
pression it  conveyed  was  the  possession  of  rugged 
muscular  strength.  His  head  was  large,  and  the 
hair  flowed  around  it  in  long  hoary  weird  locks. 
His  features  were  irregular,  and,  as  he  said  of  those 
of  his  fiiend  Hogg,  beyond  the  powers  of  art  to  por- 
tray.    The  portrait,  however,  which  illustrates  the 
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present  volume,  after  a  photograph  by  Horsburgh 
of  Edinburgh,  taken  at  the  Melrose  meeting  of  the 
Border  Association  in  1867,  when  he  was  sixty-nine 
years  of  age,  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  likeness. 
A  broad  forehead,  receding  above,  prominent  below, 
fringed  with  long  shaggy  eyebrows,  overhung  keen 
grey  eyes,  always  gleaming  with  kindliness,  often 
showing  a  dash  of  wildness  and  satire,  and  which 
no  one  could  ever  catch  without  feeling  that  in  them 
a  warm  heart  found  expression.  His  manner  was 
plain  and  unassuming,  but  without  any  trace  of 
vulgarity.  He  was  a  most  pleasing  companion,  had 
an  unlimited  fund  of  information,  and  said  clever 
things  in  a  natural  unstudied  way.  At  home  he 
was  most  hospitable,  and  delighted  to  see  his  friends, 
whom  he  spared  no  trouble  to  make  comfortable  and 
happy.  Although  he  enjoyed  society  much,  he  was 
of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  never  went  to  any  place 
unless  specially  invited.  As  it  was  only  from  his 
writings  that  a  proper  idea  of  his  mental  powers 
and  peculiarities  could  be  obtained,  these  have  not, 
in  justice  both  to  the  poet  and  his  readers,  been 
attempted  to  be  analysed. 

His  connection  with  the  Border  Counties  Associa- 
tion has  been  left  to  the  end  of  this  notice  because 
of  the  sad  relation  its  last  annual  meeting  had  to 
his  death.  The  history  of  the  association  is  briefly 
this.     In  1865  a  number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
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the  Bonth  of  Scotland,  resident  in  Edinburgh,  deter- 
mined to  form  a  Border  society,  embracing  the  coun- 
ties of  Eoxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Selkirk,  having  for 
its  object  the  encouragement  of  friendly  intercourse 
among  its  members,  and  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  district  embraced.  The  subject  had  often 
been  mooted  before;  but  although  several  similar 
societies  were  already  in  existence,  it  had  always 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Now,  however,  it  proved  a 
great  success,  and  this  has  to  bo  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  unwearied  exertion  and  true  ]iorder 
spirit  of  Mr  Thomas  Usher.  In  1866  Mr  Riddell 
was  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  took  a  great  intonist  in  its  prosperity. 
He  was  present  at  three  of  its  meetings — at  one 
annual  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  local  meet- 
ings at  Melrose  and  Selkirk — and  at  all  of  them  he 
acted  a  prominent  part.  For  the  Melrose  meeting 
he  composed  *  Our  fair  Borderland,'  and  at  Selkirk 
he  proposed  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  an 
able  and  effective  speech.  In  him  the  members 
found  a  man  according  to  their  own  hearts— one 
who  formed  a  connecting-link  between  the  present 
and  the  times  that  had  passed  away ;  who  not  only 
knew  everything  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Borders,  but  had  also  a  mind  well  stored  with  all  its 
old-world  lore.  He  was  their  "  last  minstrel,"  and 
Mb  songs  formed  their  staple  music;  consequently 
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his  receptions  were  most  cordiaL  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  old  man  listening  with  apparent 
delight  to  his  own  songs,  sung  amid  the  applause  of 
his  fellow-Borderers.  The  last  local  meeting  of  the 
Association  took  place  at  Hawick  on  the  28th  of 
July  1870.  A  toast  had  been  assigned  to  "Mr  Rid- 
dell,  but  he  did  not  appear  at  the  dinner,  and  many 
were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence. 
A  dinner  of  the  Association  at  Hawick  without  him 
was  like  a  feast  without  the  host — he  was  the 
greatest  member  of  the  district.  But  the  explana- 
tion soon  came,  and  in  a  way  little  anticipated.  Its 
purport  is  conveyed  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
Usher,  the  secretary  : — 

"  Trviothead  Cottage,  July  28, 1870. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — My  wife's  ill  health,  together  with 
my  own,  prevents  me  from  being  at  your  meeting  to-day. 
After  much  pain  and  toil  through  the  night,  I  rose  this 
morning  still  resolved  to  be  with  you,  and  to  reply  to 
the  toast  the  best  I  could  which  you  did  me  the  honoui 
of  assigning  to  me  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  the  road,  I 
foimd  that  I  had  enough  ado  to  get  to  the  sofa.  I  am  sad  of 
soul  and  heart  through  serious  concerns  of  mind,  as  well 
as  bodily  indisposition.    I  have  taken  some  medicine, 
and  hope  to  be  in  better  trim  ere  very  long,  though  I 
can  for  the  present  scarcely  scribble  this  apology.     7 
plead  with  you  to  accept  of  it  yourself,  and  make  tl 
best  use  of  it  in  regard  to  others  that  you  possibly  C8 
My  intention  was  to  be  down  and  remain  in  Hawick, 
you  requested,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  co 
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versing  with  yon  in  private  ;  bnt '  the  best  laid  schemes 
o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agly/  and  this  is  all  np  for 
the  present.  You  mention  some  request  to  be  made, 
which,  you  may  rest  assured,  will  be  heartily  complied 
with  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  power. 

"  I  hope  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you.  If  my  wife 
can  manage  to  travel  by  any  means,  she  intends  to  go 
to  the  seaside,  and  I  along  with  her,  God  willing.  I 
shall  then  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.    .    .    . 

*'  Excuse  this  miserable  scrawling  ;  and  may  Heaven 
now  and  evermore  bless  thee  and  thine. — I  am,  my  dear 
sir,  yours  very  truly,  Henby  Scott  Kiddell." 

Before  the  meeting  was  over,  the  writer  of  this 
biography  was  summoned  to  see  him,  and  on  going 
to  Teviothead  found  him  suffering  from  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  hopeless  maladies  incident  to  the 
human  frame.  Unchecked  by  remedies,  the  disease 
ran  its  course,  and  after  six-aud-thirty  hours  of 
intense  suflfering,  borne  with  Christian  resignation 
and  patience,  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  good  old  man 
returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of  friends 
and  admirers  from  far  and  near,  all  that  was  mortal 
of  the  Bard  of  Teviotdale  was  laid  in  its  last  resting- 
place,  in  that 

"  Churchyard  that  lonely  is  lying 
Amid  the  deep  greenwood  by  Teviot's  wild  strand." 
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Gae  bring  my  guid  add  harp  ance  mair, 

Gac  bring  it  free  and  fast, 
For  I  maun  sing  anither  sang, 

Ere  a'  my  glee  be  past ; 
And  trow  ye  as  I  sing,  my  lads, 

The  burden  o*t  shall  be, 
Auld  Scotland's  howes  and  Scotland's  knowes, 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me ; 
We'll  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 


The  heath  waves  wild  upon  her  hills. 

And,  foaming  frae  the  f^, 
Her  fountains  sing  o*  freedom  still. 

As  they  dance  down  the  dells ; 
And  weel  I  loe  the  land,  my  lads, 

That's  girded  by  the  sea ; 
Then  Scotland's  vales  and  Scotland's  dales. 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me ; 
We'll  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi*  a'  the  honours  three. 
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The  thistle  wags  upon  the  fields, 

Where  Wallace  boie  his  blade ; 
That  gave  her  foemen's  dearest  bluid 

To  dye  her  auld  grey  plaid ; 
And  looking  to  the  lift,  my  lads. 

He  sang  this  doughty  glee, 
Auld  Scotland's  right  and  Scotland's  might, 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me ; 
We'll  drink  a  cup  for  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 

They  tell  o'  lands  wi'  brighter  skies, 

Whei-e  freedom's  voice  ne'er  rang ; 
Gie  me  the  hills  where  Ossian  lies, 

And  Coila's  minstrel  sang ; 
For  I've  nae  skill  o'  lands,  my  lads. 

That  kenna  to  be  free ; 
Then  Scotland's  right  and  Scotland's  might, 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me ; 
We'll  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 
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Air — "  Wiliuwas  a  wanton  wagj** 

A  wiLFu'  man  maun  hae  his  way, 

At  least,  if  he's  like  Geordie  Tait, 
Ae  night  when  lately  he  wad  gae 

To  court  his  curlie-headed  Kate. 
The  rains  rushed  doun  spate  after  spate, 
•    And  murky  were  the  moorlands  grey. 
Yet  manfully  he  took  the  gait — 
A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

He  thocht  to  loup  the  Bogle  syke. 

But  landed  in  it  to  the  chin, 
And  seiched,  and  said,  Do  as  ye  like. 

Ye  canna  cool  the  love  within. 
Near  was  he  borne  out-owre  the  linn, 

Ere  he  gat  spraugheled  to  the  brae  ; 
But  then,  my  sooth  !  how  he  did  rin  ! — 

A  wilfii'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

*  See  Wood's  Songs  of  Scotland,  iii.  48. 
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Wlien  he  cam'  to  the  Clear-bum  loagh, 

He  swam  an  even  onward  route; 
He  ca'd  the  thing  a  wee  bit  trough, 

Though  braid  a  quarter-mile  full  out. 
His  claise  were  wet  afore,  nae  doubt, 

And  mair  than  this,  he  too  did  say, 
He  had  nae  time  to  gang  about — 

A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

He  reached  that  cottage  late  and  lane 

Where  Katie  and  her  faither  dwelt, 
And  rapped,  but  answer  getting  nane, 

The  pane  he  smattered  wi'  a  pelt. 
Sjme  for  a  stucken  stout  he  felt. 

And  soon  the  door  in  dread  array 
Flew  up  afore  the  blows  he  dealt — 

A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

Preserve  us  a' !  Kate's  faither  cried — 

What's  thisi — as  frae  the  bed  he  lap, 
And  onward  'lang  the  passage  hied. 

But  Geordie  had  nae  time  to  stap. 
And  sae  he  wan  the  dad  a  wap, 

When  he  proposed  his  steps  to  stay, 
That  sent  him  sidelang  in  the  grupe — 

A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

Kow  blaw  the  gleid,  quo'  Geordie  Tait, 
And  let  us  see  how's  a'  within; 

And  rouse  ye  quick,  my  bonnie  Kate, 
This  night  I've  come  my  bride  to  win ! 
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And  I  will  state  ere  I  begin. 

That  if  ye  T)out  it  hamp  and  hay, 

My  gontrans,  lass,  ye  soon  will  fin* 
A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

Oh  Geordie,  man  !  quo  Kate,  as  she, 

B[alf  busket,  tript  alang  the  floor — 
Could  ye  not  come  to  woo  mair  slee, 

And  no  wi'  fright  ane's  wits  overpower  1 
The  like  was  never  kenned  afore ; 

What  shall  I  to  my  faither  say  1 — 
Tell  him,  quo'  Geordie,  to  be  sure, 

A  wilfu*  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

A  wilfu'  man  !  Oh  Geordie  Tait ! 

Just  lay  it  to  youisel'  awee ; 
What  other  maiden  mair  than  Kate 

To  sic  a  man  her  hand  wad  gie? 
Ay  faigs !  fu*  mony  ane,  quo  he, 

Wi'  heart  and  saul  wad  e'en  do  sae, 
And  be  forbye  right  blythe  to  see 

The  man  that  sae  wad  hae  his  way. 

And  mind  ye,  lass,  I'm  no  come  here 

To  seich  and  sab  and  flare  and  vow. 
And  ca'  ye  bonnie  sweet  and  dear — 

There's  time  eneuch  for  this,  I  trow. 
Whan  ye're  come  hame  to  pantries  fu*, 

And  routh  o'  comforts  night  and  day — 
Then  will  it  not,  or  will  it  do— 

A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 
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To  fight  'gainst  fate  I  wad  be  laith — 

What  maun  be  maun  be,  I's  be  sworn ; 
Besides,  the  night  yeVe  got  the  skaith, 

'Twere  pity  too  ye  gat  the  scorn. 
When  nought  is  left  to  whilk  to  turn, 

'Tis  needless  saying  yea  or  nay, 
And  should  ye  want  to  wed  the  mom, 

A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 
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Ere  yet  o'er  the  earth  the  wild  waters  had  rolled 

The  tide  of  their  measureless  sea, 
The  tale  of  young  Lelah  in  sadness  was  told 

'Neath  the  shade  of  our  sycamore-tree. 

'Twas  said  that  the  light  of  her  looks  was  as  fair 

As  the  dawn  on  the  valleys  of  dew ; 
The  pearls  were  bright  in  her  long  raven  hair, 

And  her  young  heart  was  holy  and  true. 

The  faith  that  she  bore  to  the  youth  whom  she  loved. 
No  time  and  no  changes  could  tame ; 

And  tender  and  deep  were  the  joys  that  they  proved, 
Till  the  hour  that  the  dark  spoiler  came. 

*  From  the  Sungs  of  the  Ark. 
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He  heard  of  the  fame  of  young  Lelah  afar, 
And  swore,  by  his  hope  'neath  the  sun, 

That  his  efforts  should  cease  not,  in  peace  or  in  war. 
Till  the  love  of  fair  Lelah  was  won  : 

For  fierce  was  his  soul  as  the  awful  simoom, 
In  the  day  when  its  breath  is  abroad; 

Hb  spirit  was  dark  as  the  wilderness  gloom, 
And  his  heart  had  forgotten  its  God. 

Yet  calm  did  he  seem  when  he  came  to  her  home, 

Adown  by  the  stream  in  the  vale, 
And,  soft  as  the  breeze  passing  over  the  bloom. 

He  breathed  out  the  words  of  his  tale. 

But  Lelah  was  silent,  or  wayward,  or  cold ; 

For  thus,  though  his  accents  were  mild. 
Still  well  could  she  mark,  from  the  tale  that  he  told. 

That  the  thoughts  of  his  spirit  were  wild. 

And  wilder  they  grew,  still  the  more  that  he  felt 

How  far  fix)m  availing  might  prove 
His  pleading  with  her,  in  whose  presence  he  knelt. 

In  the  awful  emotions  of  love. 

"  Oh,  if  thou  wilt  leave  this  lone  dwelling,"  he  said, 

"  And  fly  to  another  with  me. 
The  heavens  shall  melt,  and  the  universe  fade, 

Ere  my  soul's  love  shall  wander  &om  thee  ! 
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"  For  thee — ^yes,  for  thee — shall  my  spirit  resign 

All  joy  that  it  ever  hath  known, 
And  the  powers  of  my  being  in  fondness  combine 

To  worship  young  Lelah  alone. 

*'  Unseen  shall  the  stars  of  the  heaven  shed  forth 

That  glory  which  others  survey; 
Unheeded  the  beauties  shall  cover  the  earth, 

While  thine  have  a  charm  to  convey. 

'*  For  spotless,  and  faithful,  and  fair  as  thou  art. 

Devotion  shall  only  be  thine, 
Poured  forth  ever  thus  firom  the  warmth  of  the  heart ; 

For  thou — thou  alone  art  divine  1 

**  Then  fly  even  now  from  this  dwelling  afar, 
To  a  home  where  our  love  shall  be  free. 

For  I've  sworn,  by  this  soul,  that,  in  peace  or  in  war. 
Henceforward  my  own  thou  shalt  be." 

"  Oh,  never !"  said  Lelah ;  "  thy  vow  cannot  bind, 

Unfiedthful  of  soul  as  thou  art ! 
Why  wouldst  thou  enforce  me  to  leave  him  behind. 

Who  only  is  dear  to  my  heart  ? 

"  Away — yes,  away  to  thy  father's  abode. 

Nor  further  this  madness  pursue ; 
Thou  art  false  to  thyself,  being  false  to  thy  God, 

And  to  me  thou  canst  never  prove  true  ! 
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"  Turn — turn  thee  to  Heaven,  and  ask  of  its  love, 
That  the  pride  of  thine  heart  may  be  o'er, 

And  the  sins  of  thy  youth,  in  the  regions  above. 
Be  lost,  and  remembered  no  more. 

"  Why  wouldst  thou  draw  down,  from  the  throne 
in  the  sky. 

An  awful  award  to  thy  wrongs, 
By  paying  a  being  thus  destined  to  die 

The  homage  to  God  that  belongs  1 

"  Though  Lelah  were  thine,  in  thy  hours  of  dark  pain 
Think'st  thou  she  the  strife  could  allay. 

And  bring  to  thy  being  the  comfort  again 
Which  Heaven  had  taken  away  ? 

'*  And  in  the  dread  moment,  when  time  shall  impart 

No  peace  that  thy  spirit  can  own. 
When  the  cold  hand  of  death  chains  the  life  of  thy 
heart, 

And  thou  to  the  grave  must  go  down  : 

"Durst  thou  say  in  thysoul,  from  the  hope  that  it  hath, 
*  Oh,  blessed  were  the  pains  I  bestowed ; 

I  fear  not  the  vale  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
Since  Lelah  shall  still  be  my  god '  ? 

"  Then  haste  thee  away,  for  the  time  yet  shall  come 

When  fearful  thy  journey  will  be ; 
When  the  night  shall  be  awful  and  deep  in  its  gloom. 

And  morning  shall  dawn  not  for  thee ! 
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«  Away— yes,  away !  for,  impure  as  thou  art. 

Thou  well  mayst  thy  efforts  resign : 
Injustice  and  folly  have  met  in  thy  heart, 

And  Lelah  can  never  he  thina" 

In  silence  the  youth  passed  away  from  the  maid. 

But  the  wrath  of  his  spirit  rose  high. 
And  the  image  of  death  on  his  brow  seemed  displayed 

By  the  lightning  that  gleamed  from  his  eye. 

He  sought  the  dark  forest  that  skirted  the  vale, 

And  dreaded  and  long  was  his  stay, 
For,  lurking,  he  waited  the  hour  to  assail 

The  hearts  that  he  marked  for  his  prey. 

Young  Lelah,  with  him  to  her  heart  who  was  dear. 

Went  forth  to  the  lone  olive  grove, 
And  sat,  where  they  deemed  that  no  danger  was  near, 

In  the  kindness  of  innocent  love. 

There  sweet  was  the  voice  of  the  murmuring  brook. 

That  taught  its  pure  waters  to  flow 
Through  lilies,  that  loved  o'er  its  margins  to  look 

At  their  images  mirrored  below. 

The  mountains  were  bright  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  fresh  was  the  greenness  that  lay 

On  the  breast  of  the  vale,  from  the  dews  that  it  won 
From  the  shadows  that  fell  o'er  the  day. 
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And  lonely  and  sweet,  &om  the  boughs  hanging  o'er 

The  scene  of  their  tender  delight. 
The  wild  bird  began  on  the  breezes  to  pour 

A  hymn  to  the  coming  of  night 

But  yet  in  that  hour,  when  the  heaven  and  earth 

Alike  seemed  no  sorrow  to  own, 
But  slumbered  in  peace,  as  when  first  o'er  their  birth 

The  glory  of  innocence  shone ; 

Ah  !  then  the  destroyer,  that  lurked  in  the  shade. 
Bushed  forth  to  the  pair  seated  nigh, — 

**  Thou,  lover  of  Lelah,  prepare  thee,"  he  said, 
'*  For  dying,  thou  surely  shalt  die  ; 

"  Because  it  is  thus — eveik  thus,  I  alone 

Have  sued  for  her  favour  in  vain ! " 
And  thus,  ere  his  purpose  in  fulness  was  shown, 

The  lover  of  Lelah  was  slain. 

Oh  1  wild  woke  the  voice  of  the  maid,  but  the  shriek 
Seemed  the  power  of  her  soul  o'er-expressed, 

And  she  sank  to  the  green  lawn,  and  lay  with  a  cheek 
More  pale  than  the  primrose  it  pressed. 

Her  ringlets,  that  lately  the  breeze  loved  to  heave 
Bound  a  neck  and  a  forehead  so  white. 

Lay  still,  and  were  damp  with  the  dewdrops  of  eve, 
And  dark  as  the  shadows  of  night. 
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Then  came  a  dark  band  from  the  gloom  of  the  wood, 

And,  nigged  and  rough  in  array, 
They  bore  the  lone  maid,  in  her  soul-wildered  mood. 

To  the  cave  of  the  mountain  away. 

And  long,  long  it  proved  ere  her  swoon  was  unstaid. 
Though  often  and  deep  would  she  sigh. 

As,  opening  her  eyelids,  she  murmuring  said, 
"  Ah !  dying,  thou  surely  shalt  die ! " 

And  when,  with  the  power  of  her  being,  at  last 

The  sense  of  existeDce  returned, 
Her  eye  and  her  accents  were  wild  in  their  cast, 

From  her  brain  that  in  madness  still  burned. 

She  heeded  no  words  that  her  guardians  might  say. 
Nor  dainties  that  round  her  were  spread ; 

But  stealing  at  last  from  the  cavern  away. 
Afar  to  the  wilderness  fled : 

And  there,  when  the  tempest  blew  loudly  and  rough 

The  wastes  of  the  desert  among, 
Young  Lelah,  poor  maiden !  would  linger  and  laugh. 

Or  hurry  her  madly  along : 

And  still,  as  the  night-clouds  were  over  her  cast, 

The  woes  of  her  heart  she  beguiled 
By  sighing  and  singing  afar  'mid  the  waste 

The  songs  that  were  mournful  and  wUd. 
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I  siNO  not  a  song  to  the  giddy  and  gay, 

But  to  thee,  lovely  one,  and  must  tell 
Of  the  sage  from  his  cottage  who  travelled  away 

O'er  many  wild  mountain  and  dell. 
Though  the  grim  day  forbade,  yet  there  none  could 
persuade 

From  the  perils  that  threatened  his  path  : 
Unrest  still  prevailed,  as  if  something  had  said, 
Thoult  he,  if  thy  journey  is  longer  delayed, 

Too  late  for  the  hour  of  thy  death. 

And  thou  may'st  have  seen  when  the  wise  waxes  fee,* 

So  *wildered  become  one  and  all 
That  they  fail  from  all  measures  that  prudent  may  be 

'Mid  the  fate  that  is  waiting  to  fall. 
If  none  could  persuade,  so  there  none  could  pursue, 

And  boldly  he  bore  him  along 

*  Feedom  (Scotch),  in  its  full  and  proper  ugxiiflnation,  denotes 
that  the  individual  has  suddenly  become  so  changed  in  aU  his 
manner  of  feeling  and  thought  as  to  seem  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mysterious  fatality. — Author. 
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In  the  tone  of  a  strength  that  seemed  fearful  and  new, 
Till  the  dark  night  came  down  and  the  stormy  winds 
blew, 
As  he  wandered  the  mountains  among. 

The  day  had  a  coldness  unceasing  as  keen, 

But  the  night  brought  the  blasts  that  were  wild, 
And  a  darkness  as  deep  as  migh1«rest  o'er  the  scene 

Ere  the  cMs  of  creation  were  piled. 
The  stormy  array  gathered  grim  o'er  the  steep, 

And  far  round  the  moorlands  was  rolled; 
My  flocks  to  their  lone  heath-recesses  would  creep ; 
And  the  rills  rose  like  rivers  dim  rolling  and  deep 

With  the  melting  of  snows  on  the  wold. 

The  hill-foxes  howled  near  the  wanderer's  way, 

But  his  aim  and  his  pathway  were  lost. 
And  effort  has  then  oft  too  much  of  dismay 

To  pay  well  the  toil  it  may  cost. 
If  life  has  its  privilege  death  has  its  power. 

And  fearful  where'er  it  may  fall. 
Though  worse  it  may  seem  'mong  the  blasts  of  the 

moor. 
Where  all  that  approaches  portends  to  devour, 

Nor  fixes  till  first  it  appall. 

No  pity  has  place  in  the  tempests  that  rave. 

By  the  sky-frozen  elements  fed ; 
And  there  comes  no  hand  that  is  willing  to  save, 

And  soothe  till  the  spirit  be  fled; 
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But  storms  round  the  wastes  of  the  wilderness  break, 

Overpowering  the  strongest  at  last; 
And  howl  in  that  strength  and  impatience  to  take 
Their  route  to  inmix  with  the  roar  of  the  lake, 

Where  it  flings  forth  its  foam  on  the  blast. 

Still  no  one  can  tell,  since  there  none  know  it  well, 

Nor  of  all  that  shall  be  ever  may, 
K  dreader  be  death  where  the  proud  princes  dwell, 

Or  where  wanderers  fall  by  the  way. 
The  voice  of  the  desert  can  ever  o'erawe. 

Though  death  come  not  yet  to  destroy^ 
But  sport,  like  the  lion,  the  lamb  in  his  paw. 
To  render  hope  worse,  ere  it  wholly  withdraw. 

Than  the  power  that  despair  may  employ. 

For  oh !  in  that  hour  will  the  heart  not  return 

To  the  home  where  the  friendly  remain. 
And  over  the  loved  in  deep  tenderness  yearn 

Whom  there  it  will  ne'er  see  again  ? 
If  the  grim  one  approach  through  disease  and  decay, 

The  less  may  we  mourn  o*er  the  league; 
But  the  health  that  is  firm,  though  the  hafifet  be  grey, 
111  brooks  to  the  wrath  of  the  wilds  to  give  way, 

And  the  scathe  only  brought  by  fatigue. 

But  the  power  is  with  these,  and  they  claim  their 
own  hour. 

When  their  merciless  measures  are  met; 
Abetted  besides  by  the  frost  and  the  shower. 

And  the  sorrows  that  life  have  beset. 
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Oh  then,  who  shall  bear  one  faiewell  to  the  loved. 

And  reap  one  fond  prayer  in  return  f 
How  little  they  dream  of  the  anguish  that's  proved, 
Or  where  the  wan  form  shall  be  resting  unmoved, 
When  calmness  comes  back  with  the  mom  ! 

We  feel  that  less  sad  is  the  pcdl  and  the  grave 

The  friends  and  the  family  amid, 
Than  the  heath-tufts  and  windlestraws  wailing  that 
wave. 

When  they  form  the  array  of  the  dead. 
K  we  look  with  dismay  on  each  trace  of  decay 

In  all  that  could  once  give  delight. 
Well  may  we  in  man,  and  from  day  unto  day, 
Still  join  with  the  Chief  of  Judea  to  say, 

Oh,  bury  the  dead  from  our  sight ! 

The  curtain  is  sad  where  the  living  reposed, 

And  mournful  the  relic  to  see  ; 
The  hand  has  no  welcome  the  spoiler  has  closed, 

And  the  child  climbs  no  more  to  the  knee. 
But  the  wanderer  unburied  lay  lonely  and  lost, 

And  appalled  were  the  searchers  that  came  ; 
The  moorlands  were  traced,  and  the  deep  dells  were 

crossed. 
And  the  marshes   and  meads   with   the   willows 
embossed. 

And  the  mountains  where  nothing  is  tame. 

If  the  bier  bear  the  lifeless,  though  mournful  the  train, 
There  yet  is  relief  for  the  mind ; 
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But,  lady,  unwontedly  strange  is  the  pain 
When  the  living  the  dead  cannot  find  ! 

Methinks  I,  the  bridal  that  loses  the  bride, 
Through  some  wayward  freak  of  the  fair, 

Could  prefer  to  thus  wandering  the  wilderness  wide, 

Where  fate  seems  funereal  train  to  provide, 
And  he  to  be  buried,  not  there. 

All  life  is  o'ershaded  and  bosoms  unglad. 

And  deeper  dismayment  it  brings 
Than  else  may  be  felt  'mong  the  solemn  and  sad 

Desolation  of  man  and  of  things. 
Though  stilled  in  deep  death  it  is  trowed  he  may  stir, 

And  eerie  all  while  is  the  heart; 
And  reason  itself  ev'n  as  fancy  would  err, 
When  the  eye  caught  survey  of  things  waving  that  were, 

Or  the  birds  of  the  mountains  would  start. 

For  widely  with  searchers  the  wilds  were  arrayed, 

And  doubt  with  each  step  still  combined  ; 
And  gloom  too  came  down  o*erthe  thought  if  it  strayed. 

Like  shadows  of  clouds  on  the  wind. 
And  thrice  the  sad  sun  round  the  heavens  would  go, 

As,  roaming  or  eastward  or  west. 
We  spoke  not  but  spread  us,  and,  journeying  slow, 
We  sought  all  the  waters  and  bum-braes  below, 

Where  we  weened  that  the  wanderer  might  rest. 

But  lo !  where  so  dark  hangs  the  heath  o*er  yon  peak 
Another  of  Adam  lay  lone, 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Where  aid  could  not  come  to  the  weaiy  and  weak, 
'Mid  the  storms  of  the  night  oyerthrown. 

No  layen  had  fed,  and  the  hill  fox  had  fled. 
If  there  he  had  yet  come  abroad; 

And  the  stillness  reigned  deep  o'er  the  cold  moor- 
land bed 

That  came  down  in  the  power  of  the  sleep  of  the  dead 
When  the  spirit  returned  to  its  God. 


Oh,  hide  then  the  scene  that  we  love  not  to  see ! 

K  features  it  there  could  combine 
That  the  coldest  could  move,  well  too  much  might  it  be 

For  the  heart  that  beats  tender  as  thine. 
The  rime  in  the  grey  hair  lay  hoary  and  chill. 

And  sad  sighed  the  wind  o'er  the  wold, 
But  the  heart  of  the  Pilgrim  for  ever  was  still. 
Though  so  is  not  mine,  nor  yet  often  it  will 

When  I  think  on  the  tale  I  have  told. 
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Yield  thee  to  Heaven,  0  mortal  man ! 

In  light  and  shade,  in  heat  and  cold ; 
And  let  be,  through  its  gracious  plan. 

Thy  love  increased,  thy  hate  controlled; 
That  converse  meet  thy  soul  may  hold 

With  those  above  and  'neath  the  sun, 
For  the  dead  low  lie,  and  the  living  die, 

And  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Though  grief  and  gloom  may  oft  belay, 

Light  still  returns  to  bring  remeed, 
K  thou  submit  thee  to  His  sway 

Who  can  thee  strengthen  well  as  lead. 
There's  aid  for  every  time  of  need 

In  heaven's  enthroned  yet  lowly  One, 
To  bear  thee  through,  and  to  teach  thee  how 

The  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Lifting  thy  heart  to  God,  believe 
That  He'll  thee  purify  and  prove ; 

And,  too,  that  man  can  nought  receive 
Unless  'tis  given  him  from  above. 
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He  gives  thee  faith  and  hope  and  love. 
Through  which  shall  much  be  thought  and  done 

Of  an  import  vast,  from  their  inward  cast, 
If  thus  the  course  of  life  thou'lt  run. 

Before  His  sight,  who  pardons  sin, 

Seek  still  thy  ways  to  order  so 
As  that  He  shall  delight  therein. 

If  rich  and  high,  aid  thou  the  low — 
If  poor,  no  duteous  part  forego 

Unto  the  rich.     Lo  !  God's  own  Son 
Wide  open  sets  the  eternal  gates, 

And  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

When  gold  and  gear  is  won  and  lost 

Amid  the  changeful  traffic  here, 
Bethink  thee  what  avails  thee  most 

When  dissolution's  hour  draws  near. 
The  thought,  though  sad,  will  yet  thee  cheer. 

And  warn  thee  what  to  seek  and  shun  ; 
For  the  world  grows  old,  and  the  grave  is  cold, 

And  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Oh,  ill  for  ill  do  not  return. 
Whatever  the  provocation  be — 


Hearts  that  forgiveness  will  not  learn 
The  homes  of  heaven  will  neVfer  see. 

If  men  when  met  aught  disagree. 
Strive  to  allay  the  strife  begun  ; 

For  the  heavens  are  steep,  and  hell  is  deep, 
And  the  homes  of  life  wait  to  be  won. 
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Hypocrisy  root  from  thy  soul, — 

He  who  earth's  wanderers  came  to  call 
Home  from  the  Wicked  One's  control 

This  reprobated  most  of  all. 
Be,  be  sincere  whate'er  befall — 

Those  that  apart  from  this  who  run 
Renounce  His  power  in  the  trying  hour 

Through  whom  the  homes  of  heaven  are  won.^ 

Watch  well  the  works  of  God,  yet  more 

His  ways  ;  for  He  in  many  a  thing 
That  heedless  hearts  deem  ever  o'er 

Will  round  a  retribution  bring. 
Ne'er  coldness  o'er  the  fortunes  fling 

Of  those  that  honestly  have  done. 
And  let  no  grudge  in  thy  bosom  lodge, 

For  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Reprove  the  faults  that  thou  may'st  see — 

Not  to  the  world  to  make  them  known ; 
Or  if  reproof  behoves  not  thee. 

Regard  them  to  correct  thine  own. 
When  thou  'mong  merrier  hearts  are  thrown, 

Urge  not  too  fax  the  wit  and  fun, 
For  these  prolonged  leave  the  feelings  wronged, 

And  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

By  us  if  others  scathed  shall  be. 

We  shall  ourselves  be  scathed  still  more  j 

Too  easily  learn  we  nought  to  see 
Hateful  in  what  we  should  abhor. 
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Years  of  r^;iet  may  haunt  tis  for 
The  slightest  good  that  we  impugn, 

If  the  wayward  will  hides  from  us  still 
That  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 


*  t 


THE  POETS  HOMILY. 
Part  II. 

Oh,  would  that  time  could  yet  renew 

Days  as  the  days  of  heaven  on  earth, 
And  man  did  never  more  pursue 

The  plans  and  projects  of  un worth; 
But  seek  the  nobly  good  henceforth, 

Along  with  all  below  the  sun ; 
But  if  ne'er  we  may,  blest  God  be  aye 

That  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Then  ponder  His  own  truths,  and  well 

Weigh  their  philosophy  and  might; 
And  let  no  power  thy  steps  impel 

Where  these  have  ceased  to  shed  their  light. 
Search  for,  and  when  is  found  the  right, 

Aid  warmly  man  and  mother^s  son, 
If  in  things  of  earth  or  of  loftier  birth, 

For  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 
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Pain  not  anew  the  wounded  heart 

By  tMne  own  rude  officious  zeal, 
When  fate  has  torn  the  dear  apart, 

And  left  its  shadow  o'er  the  leal. 
Oft  most  they'll  say  who  least  can  feel, 

And  mar  the  cure  by  time  begun; 
Guide  outward  care  by  thine  inward  prayer. 

For  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Seek  not  to  lower  the  sons  of  fame ; 

To  thine  own  land  be  ever  true ; 
Believe  not  soon  the  voice  of  blame ; 

Keproach  not  them  their  faults  that  rue  : 
Suspicion  curb,  nor  misconstrue 

The  aim,  though  steps  aside  have  run ; 
For  the  power  on  high  but  the  heart  can  try. 

And  mete  the  depths  of  evOs  done. 

From  lowly  home  or  lofty  hall 

Things  said  and  done  bear  not  away. 
For  when  from  other  lips  they  fall, 

Far  other  meanings  they'll  convey. 
If  the  generous  deed  thou  let'st  decay. 

And  keep'st  alive  the  worthless  one, 
It  tells  thou  art  of  a  corrupt  heart. 

And  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Esteem  the  modest,  love  the  meek ; 

Curse  not,  nor  court  the  proud  ;  pursue 
The  course  that  shall  protect  the  weak ; 

Give  honour  meet  to  merit  true. 
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If  ever  thou  wouldfit  hearts  subdue, 

Let  it  by  kindness  but  be  done ; 
For  this  power  alone  lives  ever  on, 

When  the  homes  of  heaven  themselves  are  won. 

From  woe  and  want  turn  not  away ; 

And  if  Bore  trials  up  have  sprung, 
Lo  !  ride  by  night  or  run  by  day 

If  thou  canst  aid  by  hand  or  tongue. 
Said  He  not  who  on  Calvary  hung, 

The  calls  of  mercy  none  must  shun  1 
And  what's  done  here  to  His  brethren  dear 

Is  done  to  heaven's  own  Holy  One. 

Seek  purity,  and  beg  of  (xod 

The  power  by  which  it  is  attained ; 
For  heaven  would  prove  no  blessed  abode 

If  wanting  this  it  could  be  gained. 
If  there  could  come  the  wild  and  stained, 

They'd  find  themselves  for  aye  undone : 
Then  be  pure  and  kind,  and  bear  in  mind 

That  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 

Let  here  on  earth  all  hearts  agree 

In  faith  and  love,  and  woe  and  joy. 
If  through  the  ages  still  to  be 

They  would  agree  amid  the  sky. 
If  all  must  die  and  lowly  lie. 

And  rise  to  meet  the  Eternal's  Son, 
Cast  pride  away,  and  all  spite  for  aye. 

For  the  homes  of  heaven  wait  to  be  won. 
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THE  CROOK  AND  PLAID. 

t 

Air—"  Thd  Ploughman^' 

I  wiNNA  lo'e  the  laddie  that  ca's  the  cart  and  pleugh, 

Though  he  should  own  that  tender  love  that's  only 
felt  by  few, 

For  he  that  has  this  bosom  a'  to  fondest  love  be- 
trayed, 

Is  the  faithfu'  shepherd  laddie  that  wears  the  crook 
and  plaid ; 
For  he*8  aye  true  to  his  lassie — ^he's  aye  true  to 
his  lassie, 
Who  wears  the  crook  and  plaid. 


At  mom  he  climbs  the  mountains  wild,  his  fleecy 

flocks  to  view. 
While  o'er  him  sweet  the  laverock  sings,  new  sprung 

frae  'mang  the  dew; 
His  doggie  frolics  roun'  and  roun',  and  may  not  weel 

be  stayed, 
Sae  blythe  it  is  the  laddie  wi',  that  wears  the  crook 

and  plaid ; 

And  he's  aye  true,  &c. 
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At  noon  lie  leans  him  down  upon  the  high  and 

heathy  fell, 
And  views  his  flocks  beneath  him  a',  fair  feeding  in 

the  dell, 
And  there  he  sings  the  sangs  o'  love,  the  sweetest 

ever  made — 
Oh !  how  happy  is  the  laddie  that  wears  the  crook 

and  plaid ! 

And  he's  aye  true,  &c. 

He  pu's  the  bells  o'  heather  red,  and  the  lily-flower 

sae  meek ; 
Ca's  the  lily  like  my  bosom,  and  the  heath-bell  like 

my  cheek ; 
His  words  are  sweet  and  tender,  as  the  dews  frae 

heaven  shed, 
And  weel  I  love  to  list  the  lad  who  wears  the  crook 

and  plaid ; 

For  he's  aye  true,  &c. 

When  the  dews  begin  to  iauld  the  flowers,  and  the 

gloaming  shades  draw  on. 
When  the  star  comes  stealing  through  the  sky,  and 

the  kye  are  in  the  loan. 
He  whistles  through  the  glen  sae  sweet,  the  heart  ^ 

lighter  made 
To  ken  the  laddie  hameward  hies  who  wears  tl 

crook  and  plaid ; 

For  he's  aye  true,  &c. 
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Beneath  the  spreading  hawthorn  grey,  that's  grow- 
ing in  the  glen, 

He  meets  me  in  the  gloaming  aye,  when  nane  on 
earth  can  ken. 

To  woo  and  vow;  and  there  I  trow,  whatever  may  be 
said, 

He  kens  aye  nnco  weel  the  way  to  rowe  me  in  his 
plaid; 

For  he*s  aye  true,  &c. 

The  youth  o'   mony  riches  may  to   his   fair  one 

ride, 
And  woo  across  the  table  cauld  his  madam-titled 

bride, 
But  1*11  gang  to  the  hawthorn  grey,  where  cheek  to 

cheek  is  laid — 
Oh !  nae  wooers  like  the  laddie  that  rowes  me  in  his 

plaid; 

And  he's  aye  true,  &c. 


To  own  the  truth  o'  tender  love,  what  heart  wad  no 

comply. 
Since  love  gives  purer  happiness  than  aught  aneath 

the  skyi 
If  love  be  in  the  bosom,  then  the  heart  is  ne'er  afraid, 
And  through  life  I'll  love  the  laddie  that  wears  the 

crook  and  plaid  ; 

For  he's  aye  true,  &c. 
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THE  SNOWDROP  BLOSSOMS  EARLY. 

The  willows  by  the  waters  wave, 

Clothed  with  their  spring-tide  buds  but  sparely; 
But  leaves  will  grow  though  tempests  rave, 

And  the  snowdrop  aye  will  blossom  early. 
Let's  go  wherever  we  can  hear 

The  sadder  sigh  and  sorer  smart : 
'Tis  sweet  to  live  and  think  and  feel, 
When  we  by  tender  love  and  zeal 

Can  peace  to  weary  ones  impart. 

The  primrose  is  a  spring-tide  flower. 

And  comes  when  trees  are  budded  fairly ; 
But  the  earliest  has  the  deepest  power, 

And  the  pure,  pure  snowdrop  blossoms  early. 
The  world  grows  cold  with  cloud  and  storm ; 

But  fountains  in  the  winter  time. 
Like  love  within  the  breast,  are  warm. 
And  shed  around  a  genial  charm. 

Though  earth's  wide  raiment  be  the  rime. 

The  ciawflower  and  the  sweet  heart's-ease 
Adorn  the  hills  and  glens  unsparely, 

But  these  must  have  the  summer's  breeze, 
While  the  modest  snowdrop  blossoms  early. 


THE  SNOWDROP  BLOSSOMS  EARLY. 
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Like  hope,  it  well  the  leal  befits 

The  wastes  of  life  in  journeying  through, 
Since  up  the  bosom's  gloom  it  lits, 
And  warms  the  heart  on  which  it  sits 

With  the  band  of  love  around  its  brow. 


High  on  the  hills  the  heather-bell 

Has  sweets  that  autumn  winds  shall  bear  ye, 
And  who — who  would  not  love  it  well, 

Though  the  bonnie  snowdrop  blooms  so  early  ? 
Oh  !  well  the  freebom  may  be  glad ; 

And  those  that  long  a  land  to  see 
Of  hearty  ha'  and  bien  abode, 
And  no  slave's  foot  has  ever  trod, 

Let  them  these  mountains  wend  with  me. 
We'll  mark  each  flower,  and  love  them  much. 

Yet  place  the  plant  above  them  fairly 
Whose  tuft,  unscathed,  no  hand  can  touch. 

While  yet  the  snowdrop  blossoms  early. 
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MARY-BURN-DEAN.* 

Air—"  The  Cock  Lairdr 

The  garden  and  grotto  are  lovely  and  sweet, 
Where  the  rose-buds  are  bright,  and  the  kind-hearted 

meet; 
But  though  these  be  lovely  and  blissful,  no  scene 
Was  e'er  so  enchanting  as  Mary-Bum-Dean. 

Away,  far  away,  from  the  noise  of  mankind. 
There's  a  voice  in  the  stream,  and  a  hymn  in  the 

wind, 
That  speaks  of  true  love   and  true  friendship  — 

serene. 
And  luring,  and  lovely,  is  Mary-Bum-Dean. 

I've  been  on  the  mountains  at  mom,  wlien  deep 

rolled 
The  mist  in  the  vales,  and  the  sun  shone  like  gold, 
Eiels  Glen  +  I  have  traced,  and  the  Cartland  %  Fv 

seen. 
But  lovely  they  seemed  not  as  Mary-Bum-Dean. 

*  The  name  of  a  beautiful  dell  in  Berwickshire. 

t  A  icene  in  Fifeshire.  %  Cartland  Craigs,  near  La 
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Would  that  I'd  a  cottage  adown  in  the  dell, 
"With  those  who  are  dear  to  my  heart  still  to  dwell, 
There  sing  the  wild  strains  of  my  hill-harp, — I  ween, 
Full  blessed  were  I  ever  in  Mary-Bum-Dean. 

How  blessed,  as,  all  lonely,  I  often  would  stray. 
To  listen  the  blackbird's  adieu  to  the  day. 
When  fell  the  calm  dews  of  the  gloaming,  and  green 
Waved  the  mantle  of  summer  o*er  Mary-Bum-Dean ! 


THE  DYING  BROTHER. 

If  ye  weep  sae  sair  for  me, 

Mary- Annie,  Mary-Annie, 
Waur  our  parting  thus  will  be. 

Sister  Mary-Annie. 
Could  I  ween  ye'd  here  be  blest. 
Then  the  bed  for  me  were  best 
Where  the  weary  are  at  rest, 

Sister  Mary-Annie. 

For,  sae  worn,  Fm  weary  now, 

Mary-Annie,  Mary-Annie, 
And  could  wish  this  toil  were  through. 

Sister  Mary-Annie. 
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Thougli  'tis  hard  e'en  this  to  say 
To  a  heart  sae  tender  aye, 
Deepening  mair  and  mair  its  wae, 
Sister  Mary-Annie. 

'Tis  na  lang  since  we  wad  pu', 

Mary-Annie,  Mary-Annie, 
Gk)wans  on  our  green  that  grew, 

Sister  Mary-Annie. 
Wi*  me  still  by  brook  and  lawn, 
And  when  roun'  the  rucks  we  ran, 
I  was  then  mamma's  wee  man. 
And  ye  mamma's  wee  lammie. 

Now  ye'll  soon  be  left  a*  lane, 

Mary-Annie,  Mary- Annie, 
Faither,  mother,  brother  ta'en 

A'  frae  Mary- Annie. 
Wha  will  shield  a  form  sae  fair 
In  this  world  o'  weary  care, 
When  this  heart  yearns  here  nae  mair 
O'er  thee,  Mary- Annie  ] 

Gi'e  me  yet  ance  mair  thy  hand, 

Mary-Annie,  Mary- Annie ; 
Though  waters  deepen  where  I  stand 

Koun'  me,  Mary-Annie. 
Thee  o'er  mony  a  stream  I've  set, 
And  might  Heaven  in  kindness  let. 
Thee  o'er  this  I'd  bear  unwet. 
Sister  Mary-Annie. 
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And  when  o'er,  if  still  with  thee, 

Maiy-Annie,  Mary- Annie, 
Heaven  methinka  wad  fairer  he, 

Sister  Maiy-Annie. 
But  ere  we  can  cross  the  wave. 
Through  His  help  who  hut  can  save, 
We  maun  dues  pay  to  the  grave. 

Sister  Mary- Annie. 

Let  me  kiss  that  pale,  pale  hrow, 

Mary-Annie,  Mary-Annie; 
We  are  near  our  parting  now. 

Sister  Mary- Annie. 
Think  on  me  when  I  am  gane, 
Tenderly,  hut  no  wi'  pain — 
Death  can  have  nae  lasting  reign 

O'er  us,  Mary-Annie. 

Though  we  come  to  pass  away, 

Mary- Annie,  Mary- Annie; 
There's  One  who  lives  o'er  a'  decay. 

Sister  Mary- Annie ; 
One,  too,  who  for  ever  claims 
Sympathy  wi'  our  frail  frames ; 
And  heaven  has  mony  happy  hames, 

Sister  Mary-Annie. 

There  the  kind  will  still  he  kind, 

Mary- Annie,  Mary-Annie; 
And  ye'll  stay  na  lang  hehind. 

Sister  Mary-Annie. 

VOL.  L  C 
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111  thy  coming  watch  to  Bee, 
And  assoied  ye  weel  may  be 
That  m  wannly  welcome  thee, 
Sister  Maiy-Annie. 


COME,  SWEET  MUSIC. 

Come,  sweet  music,  o'er  me  stealing, 

Soothe,  0  soothe  this  soul  of  mine : 
Every  wound  of  discord  healing, 

Harmony  with  life  combine. 
Sadness  from  the  heart  restraining, 
Charm  the  peace  that  it  is  gaining, 
And  o'er  life  and  reason  reigning, 
Make  them  as  thyself,  divine. 

Thou  throughout  all  time  departed 
Still  hast  touched  and  still  hast  charmed 

^Ul  the  true  and  tender-hearted. 
And  full  oft  the  coldest  warmed  : 

In  the  night  of  deepest  sorrow 

Thou  hast  bid  the  spirit  borrow 

Hope  and  joy  to  crown  the  morrow, 
And  the  ills  of  life  disarmed. 
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Breathe,  still  breathe,  thy  sweetest  numbers 

O'er  the  scenes  of  nature  all. 
And  dispel  whatever  encumbers 

life  and  love  by  bower  and  halL 
To  the  leal  and  to  the  loving 
Still  so  melting,  still  so  moving, 
Bliss  even  worth  an  angel^  proving 

Lives  within  thy  rise  and  falL 


THE  LAIED  OF  GLENAVON'S  SONG. 

Recitative. 

Ne'er  trow  the  laird  so  blessed  could  be 

As  when  around  liim  in  his  hall 
Had  come  the  lovely,  young,  and  free. 
To  pass  the  hours  in  harmless  glee, 

In  answer  to  his  friendly  call : 
For  though  his  liead  was  wearing  grey. 
His  heart  was  yoimg  as  in  the  day 
On  which  arose  the  summer  sun 
That  saw  him  only  twenty-one. 
Barely  he  sung,  but  when  he  did, 
He  woke  delight  all  hearts  amid : 
One  song  he  had,  and  one  alone. 
That  so  his  sentiments  conveyed 
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That  all  believed  it  was  his  own, 
Thougli  he  would  still  confess  to  none 

That  he  himself  the  ditty  made. 
It  pictured  thus,  as  on  it  lan, 
The  kindly  Scottish  auld  Goidman. 

They've  torn  down  the  ivy  that  grew  sae  green 
On  the  ha'  o'  the  auld  Guidman,  where  seen 
Were  the  nests  o'  the  birds  keeking  out  between 

The  lea'Ves  and  the  roots  sae  wan. 
And  the  birds  and  the  nests  are  alike  away, 
While  within  and  without,  as  weel  as  they, 
We  see  a'  things  changing  frae  day  to  day 

'Bout  the  hame  o'  our  auld  Guidman. 

They  gobble  their  melteths,*  nor  doff  the  hat ; 
And  when  they  set  to,  if  nae  grace  they  gat, 
The  thanks  I  trow  are  as  few  when  they  quat, 

And  they  live  on  a  far  other  plan. 
Sic  ferlies  they  work,  ye  wad  trow  that  they 
Wad  the  bums  themsels  gar  rin  up  the  brae ; 
But,  right  or  wrang,  they  maun  just  obey 

The  heir  o'  the  auld  Guidman. 

He  writes  his  orders  and  speaks  to  nane, 
And  rides  his  grey  mere  wi*  the  flowing  mane ; 
And,  lordly  and  dour,  ye  wad  trow  that  his  cane 
Were  the  Sultan's  ain  sceptre  in  han'. 

*  Meals. 
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And  if  folk,  foigetting,  should  hap  to  pass, 
As  they  wont,  by  the  way,  on  plowed  grand  or  grass, 
A  bray  that  reminds  o'  the  prophet's  ass 
My  certis  ye're  sure  to  hear  then. 

Waes  me !  nae  mair  come  at  evening-tide 

The  wanderers  that  weel  kenned  where  they  could  bide, 

And  beak  by  the  kitchen-ha'  ingle-side. 

And  tell  owre  the  news  that  were  gaun. 
And  if  but  a  maiden  begin  to  sing 
Aff-han'  in  the  parlour,  the  beU  will  ring 
Less  noise  to  mak' — ah  me  !  sic  a  thing 

Never  yet  did  our  auld  Guidman. 

He  lo'ed  a'  aneath  him  aye  happy  to  be. 

And  cheery  and  chaste  in  their  daffin  and  glee; 

And  whiles  he  wad  gi*e  them  a  wee  bit  spree 

When  guid  news  had  come  to  the  Ian*. 
And  canty  he  sat  wi*  his  buckle-bund  shoon ; 
And  rig-and-fur  hose  his  breek-knees  aboon, 
And  the  crack  and  the  kindness  was  never  dune 

0*  our  leal-hearted  auld  Guidman. 

But  now  he  is  gane,  and  alack  for  the  day. 
The  rich  were  in  sadness,  the  puir  in  dismay ; 
For  a  kinder  than  he  never  was  laid  in  the  clay 

Sin'  the  journey  o'  time  first  began. 
We  lang,  lang  may  live,  and  fu*  blythe  may  be, 
Eejoicing  as  wont  in  our  land  o'  the  free, 
But  it  fears  me  that  in  it  again  we'll  ne'er  see 

The  like  o'  our  ain  auld  Guidman. 
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DROWNED  IN  YAIIROW. 

Ah  no,  it  never  more  may  be 

That  I,  when  boldly  blows  the  breeze, 
Will  stray,  as  wont,  delighted  by 

Among  our  valley's  aged  trees. 

The  scene  was  loved  not  least  when  drear; 

But  now,  whene'er  the  tempest  raves, 
Methinks  in  every  tone  I  hear 

The  voice  of  Yarrow's  distant  waves. 

Afar  on  lone  St  Mary's  lake 

I  know  how  high  the  billows  roll ; 

And  sounds  are  theirs  that  well  may  wake 
The  saddest  thoughts  that  haunt  the  soul. 

Bring  they  not  back  in  all  its  power 
The  forest's  fairest  scenery,  'mid 

The  misery  of  that  fateful  hour 
That  laid  the  lovely  with  the  dead. 

The  loveliest  wreath  by  nature  worn 
Might  Beauty  from  her  smile  receiv% 

For  she  was  fair  as  May-day  mom, 
And  sweet  as  sunmier's  dewy  eve. 
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To  see  her  on  yon  mountain  biow, 
The  80ul  the  while  seems  reconciled; 

A  lovelier  one  all  ages  through 
Ne'er  added  beauty  to  the  wild. 

Her  father's  home  lies  far  away, 
And  there  the  inmates  little  dream 

That  Death  on  such  a  beauteous  day 
Will  stalk  abroad  by  steep  or  stream. 

They  bless  the  duteous  visit  paid, 
And  all  that  passed  is  well-approved, 

And  oft  recalled  whatever  was  said 
By  her  of  every  heart  beloved. 

Yet  on  the  genial  charm  of  home 
To  teach  the  spirit  thus  to  dwell, 

"When  gone  is  what  ne*er  back  can  come, 
I  marvel  if  it  may  be  well. 

Oh,  could  we  choose  the  stem  and  true 
When  we  pursue  the  fair  and  fine, 

Less  cause  the  heart  would  have  to  rue 
When  what  is  fair  must  cease  to  shine. 

Too  soon  draws  on  the  hour  of  grief; 

And  after  weary  woe  and  pain, 
Hearts,  though  revived  by  time's  relief, 

Will  never  be  so  glad  again. 
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The  beauty  of  the  mom  is  paat, 

When  clouds  on  heaven  begin  to  frown ; 

And  life,  like  day,  once  oveicasty 
In  sadness  and  in  shade  goes  down« 

The  conscious  sorrow  of  the  heart, 
By  Fate's  undying  lessons  taught, 

Will  never  long  be  kept  apart 

By  all  the  shifts  of  will  and  thought 

There  waits  to  ope  the  spirit  on, 

That  which  might  well  make  angels  weep, 

This  leal  and  lovely  one  overthrown 
Amid  the  power  of  waters  deep. 

Then  veil  the  vision  of  the  soul. 
Or  let  the  scene  in  darkness  fall ; 

What  heart  shall  bear  to  see  them  roll 
O'er  her  so  deeply  dear  to  all. 

Oh  !  if  it  be  as  still  they  say. 

That  time  from  woe's  dark  pain  can  free. 
Would  that  this  fate  I  could  survey. 

As  it  in  after  years  shall  be  ! 

Even  feur-off  ages  I  would  woo, 

K  come  they  might  possessing  power. 

To  hide  for  ever  from  the  view 
The  scenery  of  this  fateful  hour. 
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The  light  of  thought  aloof  I've  borne, 

Tet  thus  as  it  I  stroye  to  bear 
Fear  was,  wherever  it  might  turn, 

'Twould  meet  the  fieital  vision  there. 

But  I  the  sad  and  sternly  true 
Will  mingle  with  the  fair  and  fine, 

That  still  the  heart  the  less  may  rue. 
Though  ceased  the  fairest  has  to  shine. 

With  steps  as  stately  in  the  sky, 

And  light  as  lovely  on  the  hill. 
Ton  star,  as  in  the  ages  bye, 

Will  travel  on  for  ages  stilL 

And  those  who  watch  the  works  of  God 
Will  mark  its  path  and  love  its  light. 

Shed  in  its  silvery  showers  abroad, 
Far  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  night. 

Yet  not  the  star  as  on  it  stirs, 

Whoso  beauty  to  the  world  is  free. 

Possesses  loveliness  like  hers. 

Whom  more  the  world  will  never  see. 

When  comes  the  gentle  hour  in  which 
The  lone  stray  forth  to  joy  or  grieve. 

And  hearts  beat  on  amid  the  rich 
And  beauteous  blessedness  of  eve ; 
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Freeh  from  the  banks  of  moorland  thyme, 
The  twilight  breesea^ahall  remime 

Their  wanderings  through  the  upland  clime, 
And  bear  abroad  the  sweet  perfume. 

But  not  the  fragrance-breathing  earth, 

With  dews  and  wild-flowers  woven  o'er, 
Is  rich  as  were  the  powers  of  worth- 
.  In  her  who  walks  the  earth  no  more. 

Like  star-light,  virtue  round  her  glowed, 
Still  beaming  all  her  being  through ; 

Her  modesty  was  heaven-bestowed, 
And  beauty  bound  it  round  her  brow. 

The  living  still  will  pass  away 

While  on  the  tide  of  time  shall  run, 

And  others  come  to  live  their  day, 
And  do  as  have  their  fathers  done. 

They  on  the  hill,  or  in  the  hall. 
Will  meet  to  share  the  grief  or  glee, 

And  oft  the  words  and  deeds  recall 
Of  those  that  there  no  more  shall  be : 

But  while  the  world  shall  onwEurd  move, 
And  sung  is  song  and  told  is  tale. 

The  saddest  yet  will  still  be  of 
The  loved  and  lost  of  Yarrowdale. 
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BEINGS  OF  THE  HOMES  ABOVE. 

• 

Beings  of  the  homes  above, 

Ye  whose  sympathies  are  given, 
All  in  tenderness  and  love. 

To  the  beauteous  under  heaven ; 
Deign  to  leave,  while  mortals  sleep. 

These  far  worlds  that  roll  above  me, 
Drawing  near  your  watch  to  keep 

Round  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely. 

All  the  earthly  ills  remove 

Wont  to  waken  painftd  feeling, 
And  let  dreams  of  tender  love 

0*er  her  soul  alone  be  stealing. 
Yet,  while  far  in  absence  here 

I  remain  a  lonely  dweller. 
Gently  whisper  in  her  ear 

What  this  bosom  longs  to  tell  her. 

Tell  what  loneliness  is  mine, 

Thus  while  nightly  hours  I  number ; 
And  yet — oh,  yet  the  part  decline, 

Should  the  tidings  pain  her  slumber. 


I 
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I  HAVB  LOYSD  THEB  OHLT. 


Lovely  one  !  thy  quiet  take — 
Guardian  spirits  hover  o'er  thee ; 

And  'tis  meet  that  I  should  wake 
If  'tis  meet  thus  to  adore  thee. 


I  HAVE  LOVED  THEE  ONLY. 

I  CAN  wish  that  bliss  may  find  thef^ 

Wheresoe'er  thy  home  may  be, 
Though  thou  thus  hast  left,  unkindly. 

Her  who  only  lived  for  thee. 
I  have  loved  thee  only — cloved  thee 

With  a  kindness  felt  by  few ; 
I  have  loved  thee  only — loved  thee 

With  a  feeling  all  too  true. 


Though  the  words  that  thou  hast  spoken 

This  lone  heart  must  oft  recall, 
O'er  the  ties  which  thou  hast  broken 

Time  shall  see  no  tear-drop  fall ; 
Still  I  loved  thee  only — loved  thee 

Till  that  dreary  coldness  came, 
Which  has  left  me  lonely — ^left  me 

With  a  heart  that  hath  no  aim. 


THB  FIELD  OF  CULLODEN. 
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There  is  light  in  yonder  heaven, 

Though  the  shadows  deepen  here, 
And  the  joys  may  yet  be  given 

That  shall  bring  no  future  tear. 
I  have  loved  thee  truly — loved  thee 

In  the  hours  of  peace  and  pain; 
I  have  loved  thee  truly — cloved  thee 

As  I  ne'er  can  love  again. 


THE  FIELD  OF  CULLODEN. 

Wi*  garlands  nae  mair  now 

These  dark  locks  are  braided, 
For  the  brow  needna  bloom 

When  the  heart's  hopes  are  faded. 
Our  hames  now  are  lanely, 

Our  mountains  untrodden, 
Since  the  bravest  lie  low 

On  the  field  o'  Culloden. 


Ab !  wae  to  the  day  that 
Led  on  to  the  trial. 

When  fate  proved  unkind 
To  the  clans  of  the  royal; 
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And  luin  lan  wild  when 
Our  triumph  seemed  nearest, 

And  'reft  this  lone  heart 
O*  the  lad  who  was  dearest 

He  hied  to  the  field  wi' 

His  Ghailie  as  fleetly 
As  when,  o'er  the  wilds. 

He  would  hasten  to  meet  me ; 
And,  fighting  the  foremost. 

This  heart's  dark  forebodin' 
Proved  all — all  too  true 

On  the  field  o'  Culloden. 

I  sat  by  the  stream 

Where  sae  oft  we  would  wander ; 
The  glen  all  was  still 

And  the  heart  all  was  tender ; 
But  wild  woke  the  breeze, 

And  methought  it  was  sighing 
O'er  Culloden's  dark  field 

Where  the  bravest  are  lying. 

The  wde  bird  that  sang 

Aye  sae  sweet  and  sae  early, 
Sings  dool  now  to  me. 

To  auld  Scotland,  and  Charlie. 
There's  gloom  in  the  ha',  • 

And  there's  grief  in  the  shieling. 
And  nought  now  can  lighten 

The  sadness  of  feeling. 
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Nae  mair  he  retoniB 

In  his  kindness  to  meet  me, 
Where  the  stream  ran  sae  dear^ 

And  the  flowers  bloomed  sae  sweetly — 
And  the  bliss  o'  that  love 

Which  this  heart  aye  abode  in, 
Is  lost  wi*  the  brave 

On  the  field  o*  Culloden. 


THE   SEA-GREY  MAN. 

The  raven  sought  the  lofty  trees 

That  stand  upon  the  steep, 
Where  the  shadows  of  the  night  came  down. 

And  the  winds  were  roaring  deep, 
And  the  torrent's  flooded  waterfalls 

Were  rolling  white  in  foam. 
When  to  our  cottage  in  the  glen 

The  sea-grey  man  came  home. 

One  could  have  weened  the  staff  ha  bore, 

Within  his  withered  hand, 
A  fragment  of  the  friendly  oar 

Which  hove  him  back  to  land  : 
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■ 

His  eye  bespoke  that  deepnset  thought 
Which  time  no  longer  cheeis ; 

And  round  his  haffets  floated  hoar 
The  locks  of  sixty  years. 

The  rains  had  drenched  his  tattered  robes, 

And  washed  his  cheek  so  grey, 
Bat  the  elements  had  given  a  hue 

They  could  not  take  away ; 
For  even  in  death  itself,  methought, 

That  hue  would  still  abide, 
And  tell  how  long  and  late  he'd  been 

A  pilgrim  of  the  tide. 

He  told  of  many  perils  past, 

Since  first  his  time-tried  form 
Had  weathered,  on  the  ocean's  breast, 

The  wild  wave  and  the  storm ; 
And  how  he'd  struggled  lives  to  save. 

And  could  but  save  his  own, 
When,  'mid  the  heaven-high  seas  that  rose,' 

The  dying  men  went  down. 

He'd  been  in  lands  where  Christian  man 

Had  never  been  before, 
A  weary  shipwrecked  wanderer 

Amid  the  eternal  roar 
Of  waters,  that  from  out  the  shores 

Were  'cross  the  desert  flung, 
Where  the  grass  and  gay  flower  never  grew. 

And  the  green  leaf  never  hung. 
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His  home  was  there  the  sky  of  gloom, 

His  bed  the  soil  so  damp, 
His  food  the  bitter  roots  he  dug, 

His  drink  the  slimy  swamp ; 
And  long,  long  were  the  days  and  nights 

Of  hopelessness  and  pain, 
Ere  the  bark  arrived  which  bore  him  back 

To  Ocean's  breast  again. 

Yet  then  his  eye  would  brighten  up, 

As  still  he  told  the  tale, 
How  gloriously  they  bounded  on 

Before  the  shoreward  gale, 
When  the  cloud  on  heaven's  blue  breast  above, 

Though  travelling  with  the  wind. 
Seemed  a  thing  asleep  on  the  trackless  deep 

Which  they  had  left  behind  ; 

For,  dashing  through  divided  waves, 

They  proudly  spumed  control. 
And  the  majesty  of  motion  reigned 

Around  each  seaman's  soul; 
And  hearts  were  merry  as  the  breeze, 

And  all  their  hopes  as  firee. 
And  boundless  as  the  space  spread  o'er 

The  everlasting  sea. 

Yet  then  more  low  his  voice  would  grow, 

And  dark  would  be  his  firown. 
As  telling  of  the  awful  calms 

That  o'er  the  deep  came  down, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Even  like  imooiiscioas  death,  to  chain 

Amid  its  shoieless  clime, 
With  fetters  of  immortal  power, 

The  weary  things  of  time. 

For  days,  he  said,  that  have  no  breeze, 

And  nights  no  stars  that  shine, 
Thus  lord  their  dread  dominion  o'er 

The  travellers  of  the  brine, 
And  hold  them  till  dark  hearts  to  hearts 

Unholy  answers  give. 
In  muttered  curses  how  that  they 

Would  rather  die  than  live. 

It  was  as  if  eternity 

And  all  its  space  had  been 
Condensed  to  darkness,  and  heaped  o'er 

Their  bark  amid  the  scene ; 
And  hearts,  from  mortal  apathy, 

No  more  could  beat  or  breathe 
Than  they  had  been  a  thousand  leagues 

The  waveless  sea  beneath. 

Yet  maddened  prayers  were  sent  aloft 

That  storms  would  rather  rise, 
Though  they  lashed  the  waves  o'er  every  land, 

And  their  bark  against  the  skies. 
If  but  the  wild  and  wayward  strife 

Would  free  their  hearts  once  more 
From  suffering  thus  a  dreader  death 

Than  e'er  had  been  before. 
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So  spoke  the  wight,  or  high  or  low 

HIb  ready  accents  ran ; 
And  still  we  gazed,  and  wondered  at 

The  wave-wom  sea-grey  man. 
But  when  he  changed  from  ocean  tales, 

And  told  of  scenes  ashore, 
His  own  heart  melted  with  the  words, 

And  ours  oven  melted  more. 

He  spoke  of  days  of  lightsome  glee, 

When,  in  the  hawthorn  glen. 
He  shared  his  father's  home  afar 

From  homes  of  other  men, — 
When  heaven's  own  joy  seemed  in  his  heart. 

Nor  care  nor  coldness  came 
To  cast  their  darkening  shadows  o'er 

The  radiance  of  its  flame. 

Life's  visions  shone  around  his  soul. 

As  when  the  rainbow  strews 
Its  glory  o'er  the  garlands  of 

A  thousand  lovely  hues. 
Even  ills  he  wished  to  come,  that  he 

Might  have  the  joy  to  cope 
With  something  that  was  darker  than 

His  ever-living  hope. 

He  told  us  how  he  warmly  wooed 

The  fair  one  of  his  heart. 
And  they  loved  as  ne'er  may  others  do 

Who  only  love  to  part ; 
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For  time  might  smile  o'er  sea  and  isle, 

And  faithful  hearts  remain, 
Bat  what  could  e'er  bring  back  the  bliss 

Of  early  days  again  1 

They  parted,  and  each  shore,  since  then. 

Where  he  was  doomed  to  be. 
Seemed  only  still  a  stepping-stone 

To  aid  him  back  to  sea ; 
And  since  his  late  and  last  return 

From  journeying  o*er  the  wave, 
He*d  learned  the  heart  that  broke  for  him 

Was  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

He  knew  not  if  his  kindred  lived, 

With  thoughts  for  him  oppressed, 
Or  if  they  were  where  troubles  cease, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest ; 
For  they  had  journeyed  far  away 

From  oilt  their  native  vale, 
And  none  of  living  lips  there  were 

Could  further  tell  their  tale. 

He'd  sought  in  hope  his  father's  home, 

That  erst  so  sweetly  smiled, 
But  found  it  mouldering  to  decay 

Amid  the  lonely  wild : 
The  cold,  cold  damp  was  on  the  stone. 

Where  bright  the  fire  once  glowed, 
And  the  mole  had  dug  her  path  where  he 

Had  knelt  to  worship  God. 
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The  streamlet  hurried  on,  and  gave 

Dark  murmurs  to  the  wind. 
That  seemed  to  blame  the  hearts  that  thus 

Could  leave  its  tide  behind ; 
And  he,  forlorn  where  all  was  lost. 

Might  for  the  days  complain 
Which  Eternity  itself  had  not 

The  power  to  send  again. 

The  sea-grey  man,  when  morning  came, 

Unknown  had  passed  away, 
For  he  had  said,  than  early  mom 

He  longer  might  not  stay; 
And  all  our  pleadings  had  proved  vain, 

Our  search  proved  vainer  still. 
For  we  ne'er  could  learn  the  path  he  took 

By  greenwood,  glen,  or  hiU. 

Those  travellers  to  our  home  have  come 

That  tell  most  tidings  can, 
But  none  could  ever  tell  us  of 

The  lonely  sea-grey  man ; 
And  fears  have  been  that  he,  for  all 

The  perils  that  were  past. 
Might  die  amid  his  native  land, 

A  fiiendless  man  at  last. 

For  the  youngest  of  our  brethren  five, 

One  eve,  amid  his  sleep. 
Had  a  vision  of  the  raven's  nest 

That's  built  upon  the  steep. 
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And  of  the  sea-grey  man,  in  death, 

Whose  locks  of  hoaiy  hair 
The  carrion  bird's  unhallowed  beak 

Had  brought  and  bedded  there. 

We  sought  the  moorland  far  away, 

But  found  not  by  its  stream 
His  form,  as  fancy's  light  had  taught 

Amid  the  troubled  dream, 
Though  there  were  bones  of  brighter  white, 

And  grass  of  greener  hue. 
Than  round  the  bones  of  aught  but  man 

On  uplands  ever  grew. 

Oh,  there  are  hearts  that  seek  below 

The  peace  they  ne'er  shall  find, 
Through  toils  that  leave,  when  all  is  o'er, 

No  living  tnice  behind ; 
But  mom  shall  dawn,  and  the  sea-grey  man 

Shall  not  forgotten  lie, 
When  the*ocean  and  the  earth  give  up 

The  treasures  of  the  sky. 
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SCOHA'S  THISTLE. 


Scotia's  thistle  guards  the  grave 
Where  repose  her  dauntless  brave  ; 
Never  yet  the  foot  of  slave 

Has  trode  the  wilds  of  Scotia  : 
Free  from  tyrant's  dark  control — 
Free  as  waves  of  ocean  roll — 
Free  as  thoughts  of  minstrers  soul, 

Still  roam  the  sons  of  Scotia. 

Chorm, — Scotia's  thistle,  &c. 

Scotia's  hills  of  hoary  hue 
Heaven  wrai)s  in  wreaths  of  blue, 
Watering  with  its  dearest  dew 

The  heathy  locks  of  Scotia. 
Down  each  greenwood-skirted  vale 
Guardian  spirits,  lingering,  hail 
Many  a  minstrel's  melting  tale, 

As  told  of  ancient  Scotia. 
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SCOTIA's  THI8TLB. 


When  the  ahades  of  eve  invest 
Nature's  dew-bespangled  breast, 
How  supremely  man  is  blest 

In  the  glens  of  Scotia ! 
There  no  dark  alarms  convey  • 
Aught  to  chase  life's  charms  away; 
There  they  live — and  live  for  aye — 

Bound  the  homes  of  Scotia. 

Wake,  my  hill  harp  !  wildly  wake  ! 
Sound  by  lea  and  lonely  lake ; 
Never  shall  this  heart  forsake 

The  bonnie  wilds  of  Scotia. 
Others  o'er  the  ocean's  foam 
Far  to  other  lands  may  roam, 
But  for  ever  be  my  home 

Beneath  the  sky  of  Scotia  ! 
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THE  HYMNS  OF  THE  TWILIGHT. 


K\x^'' The  lone  valer 


The  Hymns  of  the  twilight  that  float  o'er  our  valley, 

When  nature,  soft  breathing,  the  wave  scarcely  stirs, 
Conveying  their  numbers,  if  sadly  or  gaily, 

Convey  not  a  strain  that  is  sweeter  than  hers. 
It  steals  o'er  the  being,  each  sympathy  moving, 

Till  all  would  seem  melted  that  music  can  melt, 
And  the  soul  lies  enchained  in  the  spell  that  has 
woven 

A  wreath  of  enchantment  o'er  all  that  is  felt 

This  land  of  wild  mountains,  of  woods,  and  of  waters. 

Can  boast  not  of  being  the  land  of  her  birth ; 
But  one  seeming  fairer,  of  all  its  fair  daughters. 
Ne'er  moved  'mong  the  flowers  of  the  valleys  of 
earth : 
A  wreath  of  the  tartan  waved  gracefully  o'er  her, 
And  she  sung  the  sweet  songs  of  our  own  native 
isle. 
Till  alone  could  each  fond  heart,  deep  pausing  before 
her, 
Beply  with  a  tear,  or  approve  with  a  smile. 
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In  her  home  may  the  anthems  of  song  still  be  swell- 

Still  yielding  the  minstrel  his  brightest  renown, 
And  peace  fill  each  heart  that  inhabits  the  dwelling, 

As  pnre  as  the  virtue  that  lives  in  her  own  I 
And  when  to  be  blessed  with  the  lad  who  has  won 
her, 
The  bards  of  our  land  shall  together  repair, 
They'll  weave  a  bright  garland  of  glory,  to  crown 
her, 
The  queen  of  the  guileless,  and  flower  of  the  fair. 


WILD  GLEN  AND  MOUNTAIN  OVER. 

Air—*'  H^Aa  wadna  fight  for  Chariiff' 

Wild  glen  and  mountain  over 
Freedom  waves  her  magic  W6Uid, 

And  her  smile,  remaining,  ever 
Beautifies  our  native  land. 

Erst  its  warlike  banners  waving 
Made  the  fellest  foeman  flee. 

Or  its  sons,  the  battle  braving, 
Fought  the  fields  that  kept  it  free. 

Wild  glen,  &c. 


WILD  OLBN  AND  MOUNTAIN  OVER. 
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Now  wide  o'er  its  woods  and  waters 

Liberty  and  peace  unite, 
To  array  its  sons  and  daughters 

In  the  smiles  of  love  and  light. 

Wild  glen,  &c. 

We  can  see  the  radiance  mingled 

In  the  spirit-speaking  e'e. 
And  ilk  breath  that  stirs  the  ringlet 

Whispers  that  our  land  is  free. 

Wild  glen,  &c 

Foes  assailed  wi*  feuds  and  slaughters. 
Still  annoying  till  they  knew 

That  the  love  of  Scotland's  daughters 
But  could  Scotland's  sons  subdue. 

Wild  glen,  «&c. 


Famed  then  be  our  hills  o'  heather, 
Blytlie  our  hames  by  glen  and  tree : 

Love  and  bliss  but  live  together 
Where  true  virtue  renders  free. 

Wild  glen,  &c. 
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OH  LEAVE  NOT  IN  SADNESS/ 

Oh  leave  not  in  sadness  the  heart  that  can  borrow 
From  thee  but  the  gladness  that  charms  it  from 

sorrow; 
0  pass  not  away  with  the  friends  that  invite  thee, 
But  stay  yet,  oh  stay !  if  aught  here  can  delight  thee. 

The  soft  wind  now  breathes  o'er  the  blooms  of  the 

hawthorn, 
And  the  green  glen  has  wreaths  for  thy  long  locks 

of  auburn ; 
The  sweet  songsters  gaily  again  wake  their  singing. 
And  Ettrick's  wild  valley  with  echoes  is  ringing. 

But  joy  cannot  come  to  the  glen  nor  the  wild-wood, 
When  thou  shalt  not  roam  through  the  scenes  of  our 

childhood ; 
The  light  of  the  mountain  in  gloom  shall  be  shaded, 
And  the  flowers  by  the  fountain,  though  blooming, 

seem  faded. 

*  B.  A.  Smith  noted  down  the  Air  of  this  Song  from  the 
Author,  and  entitled  it  an  "  Ettrick  Forest  Melody. "  It  is  given 
among  his  Select  Melodies,  published  by  Purdie,  Edinburgh. 
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Then  stay,  love!  no  pleasures  that  elsewhere  may 

find  thee 
Can  yield  thee  such  treasures  as  those  left  behind 

thee: 
The  friends  that  have  moved  thee  may  soon  from 

thee  sever, 
But  this  heart  that  has  loved  thee  will  love  thee  for 

ever. 


THE  STAK  0'  THE  MOOELAND. 

The  star  o'  the  moorland 

Is  shining  far  away, 
And  on  and  on  it  shines  and  shines, 

Though  shadows  should  be  grey  ; 
For  it  is  like  the  heart's  ain  hopes 

'Mang  ills  that  come  us  o'er. 
Still  pointing  on  and  on  to  what 

Is  lying  still  before. 

The  star  o'  the  moorland 

Looks  down  where  kindly  prest 
Are  the  young  anes  o'  the  laverock 

Bien  in  their  bonnie  nest; 
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And  Bangs  abune  the  moorland 

To  sing  they  soon  will  soar, 
For  the  fond  hopes  o'  the  wee  birds'  hearts 

Are  lying  too  before. 

The  star  o'  the  moorland 

Is  Petie's  ain  sweet  sang ; 
He  made  the  maist  o't  for  himsel', 

And  sings  it  a'  day  lang. 
He  blythely  as  the  little  bird 

Delights  his  lay  to  pour, 
For  his  heart's  hopes  as  weel  as  days 

Are  lying  still  before. 

The  star  o'  the  moorland 

Will  never  lose  its  light 
Till  the  fitsteps  o'  auld  time  themsels 

Hae  travelled  doun  to  night. 
Yet  even  then  the  heart's  fond  hopes 

I  ween  will  not  be  o'er, 
But  point  on  to  the  happy  land 

That's  lying  still  before. 
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AULD  ALLAN  0'  ATHOL. 

AuLD  Allan  o'  Athol  gaed  fast  up  the  hill, 

And  brandished  his  braidsword,  and  sang  aye  wi' 
glee, 
Let  thefii  say  o'  the  land  o'  our  birth  as  they  will, 
Auld  Scotland  is  still  th'  unconquered  and  free : 
He  threw  off  his  bonnet  and  raised  up  a  stane, — 

Now  some  of  our  foemen  lie  here,  I  can  see. 
Fop  we  ken  aye  wha  best  gar  our  thistles  grow 
green; 
And  hurrah  for  auld  Scotland,  the  land  o'  the 
free ! 

Auld  Allan  sat  down  on  the  cliff  o'  a  rock, 

And  his  braidsword,  though  tried,  and  as  tough 
as  could  be. 
He  shivered  at  ance  with  the  pith  o*  his  stroke, 
While  he  sang  o*  auld  Scotland,  the  land  o*  the 
free : 
Yon  Chief,  he  exclaimed,  that  made  a'  men  afeared, 

Never  yet  set  his  foot  on  this  side  the  sea. 
For  though  he  took   Princes  and  Popes  by  the 
beard, 
The  touch  o'  our  thistle  he  dared  not  to  dree. 
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Lang  syne  there  came  o'er  an  imperial  horde 

Frae  some  land  lying  nearer  the  e'e-lids  o'  day, 
But  the  streams  o'  auld  Scotland  they  couldna  weel 
ford, 
And  they  found  that  the  Tiber  was  nought  to  the 
Tay: 
Sae  down  went  their  eagles,  and  o£f  went  the  gang, 

For  they  judged  it  as  weel  just  to  let  us  a-be. 
And  their  courage  grewleigh,  as  our  heather  grew  lang, 
And  hurrah  for  auld  Scotland,  the  unconquered 
and  free  1 

Our  neebors  south  bye  too  right  often  came  down, 

To  cancel  our  writs,  and  our  hames  to  destroy; 
But  we  gae  them  a  snifter,  and  roun'  aye  for  roun', 

Wr  the  axe  o'  King  Bruce,  and  the  sword  o'  Rob 
Roy. 
And  though  our  ain  Charlie  their  crown  could  hae 
ta'en, 

He  hated  a  land  lying  flat  as  a  sea, 
And  sae  just  returned  to  our  mountains  again  ; 

And  hurrah  for  auld  Scotland,  the  land  o'  the  free ! 

0  weel,  weel  befa'  a*  yon  cots  in  the  glen. 

And  baimies  that  yonder  bound  brisk  o'er  the  brae, 
And  a'  her  fair  maidens,  her  minstrels,  and  men, 

For  the  worth  o'  auld  Scotland  shall  never  decay. 
And  when  this  auld  heart  shall  lie  cauld  in  the  mool, 

I  ken  unco  weel  where  the  hearts  still  will  be 
That  will  guard  our  wild  land  frae  a'  danger  and  dool; 

Then  hurrah  for  auld  Scotland,  the  land  o'  the  free ! 
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THE    ADMONITION. 

I  STOOD  by  yon  churchyard  that  lonely  is  lying 

Beneath  the  deep  greenwood  of  Teviot's  wild 
strand, 
And  methought  that  a  voice  in  the  winds  round  me 
sighing 

This  warning  conveyed  to  the  sons  of  our  land : 
"  Beware  !  oh,  beware  of  the  feelings  unholy, 

That  sink  ere  they  reach  to  the  heavens  sublime  ; 
Beware  !  oh,  beware  of  the  scathe  and  the  folly 

Of  resting  your  trust  on  the  treasures  of  time. 

"  If  bound  to  this  scene,  as  still  onward  you  measure 

The  pathway  of  life  to  your  home  in  the  grave, 
The  soul  in  its  gettings  will  gain  not  a  treasure 

That  ages  unending  will  circle  to  save. 
For  time  but  reveals  what  decays  in  revealing, 

Or  vanishes  ever  when  touched  by  the  test ; 
And  the  darkness  of  thought,  and  the  sadness  of 
feeling. 

Will  thus  oft  come  down  on  the  wisest  and  best. 

VOL.  L  B 
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''  It  comes  of  the  curse  on  this  dark  world  lying, 

To  poison  the  ftitore  as  it  did  the  past — 
A  warning  of  natore,  a  foretaste  of  dying — 

That  crisis  that  conies  to  all  living  at  last. 
Yonr  days  had  been  few  when  those  idols  so  simple, 

That  much  could  delight  you,  delighted  no  more: 
And  the  joys  of  life's  morning,  so  airy  and  ample, 

Were  lost  'mid  the  gloom  that  your  pilgrimage 
wore. 

**  Hopes  danced  round  the  spirit  that  fain  would 
have  caught  them, 

But  soon,  too,  they  sank  in  the  flow  of  its  tears  : 
They  could  not  be  carried  far  into  the  autumn. 

Much  less  could  extend  to  your  winter  of  years. 
And  so  you  have  seen  howthe  wayward  would  quarrel 

With  life's  sad  afflictions,  or  dread  them  apart ; 
And  the  sons  of  ambition  oft  win  the  green  laurel. 

To  wreathe  it  alone  round  the  withering  heart 

''And  riches,  for  which  the  dark  passion  grew 
stronger, 

As  the  heart  sought  its  rest  on  the  care-gathered 
hoards, 
Would  fly,  or  but  burden  a  soul  that  no  longer 

Had  relish  for  aught  that  creation  affords ; 
For  still,  'mid  all  fame,  and  all  fortune,  and  feeling, 

Decay  hath  its  traffic  with  man's  mortal  form, 
And  o'er  it,  resistless,  the  influence  stealing. 

Must  leave  it  at  last  but  a  wreck  to  the  worm. 
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"  Your  Mends  have  departed  to  leave  you  behind 
them, 

Or  you  are  departing  to  leave  them  behind, 
And  no  morning  shall  dawn  when  again  you  shall 
find  them, 

If  alone  to  this  scene  all  your  hopes  be  confined. 
Beware,  then  !  beware  of  the  power  of  the  longing 

That  weds  the  vain  heart  to  this  cold  world  below  j 
Beware !  oh,  beware  of  the  dreams  that  are  thronging 

A  scene  that  aught  lasting  can  never  bestow. 

"  But  turn  to  yon  heavens  with  vision  observant. 

As  led  by  the  Day-spring  that  beams  from  on  high. 
Nor  value  aught  here  but  as  it  proves  subservient 

In  guiding  the  soul  to  its  home  in  the  sky. 
Lay  up  the  pure  treasures  that  live  in  the  spirit, 

And  free  as  itself  &om  the  taint  of  decay — 
Those  treasures  which  still  the  fond  soul  shall  inherit, 

When  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  have  melted 
away. 

**  And  thus,  when  the  glow  of  a  life  never-ending 

Shall  live,  nor  remember  one  feeling  of  strife. 
And  every  affection  to  Him  only  tending, 

Who  Himself  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life; 
Ye  shall  meet  in  the  regions  immortal  before  ye 

The  great  and  the  good,  and  the  kind  and  the  true, 
To  share  in  the  life  and  the  bliss  and  the  glory 

That  ages  eternal  but  roll  to  renew." 
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WE  CLIMBED  THE  HIGH  MOUNTAIN. 

Air-"  T^wU/ffw." 

We  climbed  the  high  mountain  of  heath, 

And  the  grey  rocks  beneath 
We  sat,  while  the  skylark  sung  o'er  us ; 
We  could  not  reveal  all  the  love  we  did  feel, 
And  we  gazed  on  the  wild  scenes  before  us. 

The  flocks  in  the  calmness  of  day, 

To  the  west  far  away, 
Hound  lone  glen  and  moorland  were  lying ; 
Of  all,  nought  was  tame,  where  their  far  bleatingscame, 
And  the  echoes  were  ever  replying. 

Though  bright  roses  blossomed  not  round, 

Yet  charms  there  were  found 
More  sweet  than  the  gay  gardens  render ; 
While  she  all  so  dear  was  still  smiling  near, 
With  a  heart  over  faithful  as  tender. 

The  hill  though  no  more  now  we  climb. 

Her  image  no  time 
From  memory's  deep  mirror  shall  sever ; 
For  her  eye  seems  the  light  of  my  day  and  my  night. 
And  the  hope  of  my  fond  heart  for  ever. 
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SONG  OF  THE  DESERTED. 

Hbre  'mong  the  wilds  I  stray, 

Worn  and  deserted, 
Where  all  in  former  day 

Pleasure  imparted. 
Far  from  the  leal  and  kind, 

Here  the  lone  plover 
Wails  to  the  mountain  wind. 

Sadder  than  ever. 

Here's  now  no  home  of  mine 

Wherever  I  wander, 
Nor  friends  nor  lovers  join, 

Faithful  and  tender ; 
Waste  all  and  weary  seems. 

And  the  soul  meeting 
But  life's  departed  dreams. 

Faithless  and  fleeting. 

High  on  yon  mountain  brow, 

Oft  when  delaying, 
Bliss  thrilled  the  bosom  through. 

Nature  surveying. 
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While  of  still  happier  days 
Hopes  would  awaken, 

Bich  as  the  rainbow's  rays 
O'er  the  green  bracken. 

Bat  of  the  shadowy  bliss 

Fancied  before  me 
Time  now  conveys  no  trace 

Travelling  o'er  me. 
And  these  scenes,  dark  or  fair, 

Only  remind  me 
Of  joys  that  now  nowhere 

Ever  can  find  me. 

Would  that  the  days  were  o'or 

In  which  we  cherish 
Aught  of  the  bosom's  core, 

Destined  to  perish ; 
Then  might  the  part  possessed 

Prove  not  deceiving, 
And  the  soul,  though  unblessed, 

Cease  from  its  grieving. 
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SONG. 

Air—"  SaUy  in  our  aUeyr 

'Tis  blissfu'  'mang  the  hills  to  be, 

Wi'  lightsome  steps  to  wander, 
The  sounds  to  hear  and  scenes  to  see 

Of  nature's  wildest  grandeur. 
And  I  will  sing  here  while  I  stand, 

Where  Scotland's  sky  is  o'er  me — 
Oh,  she's  the  land  o'  mountains  grand, 

Of  freedom,  love,  and  glory  ! 

Though  clouded  whiles  her  clime  may  be, 

Yet  skies  that  aye  are  sunny 
Kae  braver  lads  e'er  let  us  see, 

iN'or  lassies  yet  mair  bonnie. 
Her  hames  are  hames  o'  love,  that  stand 

By  cliff  and  castle  hoary; 
And  she's  the  land  o'  mountains  grand, 

Of  freedom,  love,  and  glory. 

Her  doughty  sons  in  days  langsyne 

Defied  her  fellest  foemen, 
Nor  failed  to  worst  the  proud  design 

Of  Dane  &like,  and  Boman. 
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Biaye  Bruce  and  Wallace  bore  the  brand 
'Mang  these  wild  scenes  afore  me. 

To  bring  our  land  o'  mountains  grand 
Her  freedom,  peace,  and  glory. 

If  she  has  run,  she  too  has  won, 

For,  freedom's  path  pursuing, 
Lang  ages  since  in  this  she's  done 

What  others  are  but  doing. 
And  in  her  might  she'll  stand  to  right, 

Till  time  itself  turns  hoary. 
And  be  the  laoid  o'  mountains  grand, 

Of  freedom,  love,  and  glory. 

While  rin  her  rivers  to  the  sea, 

And  hiU-winds  round  her  whistle  ; 
While  gowans  white  grow  on  her  lea, 

And  red  tufts  on  her  thistle, 
Her  freebom  eons  and  daughters  fair 

Shall  joy  to  tell  her  story, 
That  she's  the  land  o'  mountains  grand. 

Of  freedom,  love,  and  glory. 
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60,  PIL6EIM  OF  TIME. 

GrO,  pilgrim  of  time  !  yet  where'er  thou  may'st  go— 
H  fax  by  the  land  or  the  wide  rolling  sea — 

Go,  pilgrim  !  but,  lightsome  or  laden  with  woe, 
This  truth  from  thy  mind  never  absent  shall  be, 

That  the  best  of  all  boons  in  this  cold  world  below 
Is  the  love  of  that  bosom  that  loves  only  thee. 

Of  fortune  thou  still  every  favour  may'st  miss, 
May'st  dream  of  the  comforts  that  never  can  be — 

True  bliss  here  below  is  not  man's  to  possess. 
And  friends  may  forsake  thee  as  riches  may  flee  : 

Then  the  best  of  life's  boons  in  a  cold  world  like  this 
Is  the  love  of  that  bosom  that  loves  only  thee. 

If  troubled,  from  heaven  'twill  woo  thy  relief ; 

If  going,  it  still  thy  true  follower  will  be ; 
Returning,  'twill  welcome  and  woo  thee  from  grief ; 

When  rich  or  when  poor  it  is  thine  8md  for  thee. 
Oh,  the  best  of  all  boons  in  this  cold  world  beneath 

Is  the  love  of  theft  bosom  that  loves  only  thee. 
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THE  BONNIE  BROOM. 

I  LOVE  the  broom,  for  it  blooms  sae  bonnie, 

And  grows  sae  green  through  a'  the  year, 
For  be  it  a  shady  day  or  a  sunny, 

Oh,  the  bonnie  broom  is  never  sear. 
Sae,  'mid  this  journey  of  joys  and  sorrows. 

If  sunshine  or  shade  be  o'er  us  flung, 
The  soul  can  joy  in  the  homes  before  us, 

And  the  heart  itsel'  should  be  ever  yoxing. 

I  love  the  broom  in  its  beauty  waving ; 

It  wears  nae  gaud'ry  till  it  grows  old. 
But  turns  to  the  hue  o'  the  bold  black  raven 

The  blossoms  that  once  were  like  the  gold : 
And  sae,  if  loftily  or  if  lowly 

The  wayward  wanderer  of  time  be  sprung. 
Let  manly  worth  doff  the  flyrds  *  of  folly, 

That  the  heart  itsel'  may  be  ever  young. 

I  love  the  broom  when  the  gay  green-linnet 
Bigs  its  wee  bower  in  the  broken  tree. 

And  loving  the  fragrance,  sings  sweet  to  win  it, 
When  the  dew  lies  deep  on  the  Hly  lee. 

♦  Vanities. 
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It  kens  the  shade  and  the  shelter  given, 
And  sae  does  the  bosom  aright  that's  strong, 

And  turns  to  and  wooes  love  anew  frae  heaven, 
That  the  heart  itsel'  may  be  ever  young. 

I've  toiled  ae  day,  and  111  toil  another^ 

To  guard  our  broom  frae  the  nibblers  keen, 
And  I  reward  frae  my  toil  will  gather 

When  the  broom  grows  yellow  as  weel  as  green : 
Sae  shall  they  reap  that  neglect  not  sowing, 

When  truth  by  time  to  the  test  is  brung ; 
And  though  the  head  should  be  hoary  growing, 

The  heart  itsel'  shall  be  ever  young. 

The  ties  are  twined  that  we  still  can  cherish. 

Though  cares  surround  us  and  ills  assail, 
As  the  fountain  is  warm  though  the  heath  flowers 
perish, 
And  frosts  lie  cauld  on  the  moorland  dale. 
The  broom  is  green — it  is  green  and  bonnie, 

Though  winter's  wild  hymns  in  its  boughs  be 
sung, 
And  through  a*  our  years,  though  they  should  be 
mony, 
The  heart — the  heart  shall  be  ever  young. 
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PRINCE  ALBERrS  DIE6E. 

We  hear  the  deep  sigh  of  the  wind, 

But  we  hear,  too,  a  sigh  still  more  deep — 
The  sigh  of  a  nation  o'er  him  that's  consigned 

To  the  couch  where  all  living  must  sleep. 
Bereft  are  the  lovely  and  young 

Of  a  father  and  fond  earthly  stay, 
'Mid  the  dark  cloud  of  death  thus  that  forth  has  been 
flung 

O'er  the  light  of  their  life's  early  day. 

The  shadow  falls  deepest  o'er  one, 

For  whom,  through  the  love  that  we  owe, 
We  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  would  have  gone, 

To  save  from  one  moment  of  woe. 
But  nought  may  our  eflforts  avail 

Where  heaven  remeed  hath  forbid. 
And  great  is  the  grief  of  a  nation  whose  wail 

Is  both  for  the  living  and  dead. 


Gone — gone  is  the  Prince  of  these  isles, 
And  the  dirge  wakes  in  cottage  and  hall, 

For  the  peer  that  presides,  and  the  peasant  that  toils, 
Alike  mourn  a  friend  in  his  fall 
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Untwined  is  the  tenderest  tie 

That  o'er  lived  the  loving  between  : 
He  was  dear  to  the  humble,  and  dear  to  the  high, 

But  dearest  of  all  to  our  Queen. 


ADOON  THE  BUEN. 

Air — **  Willie  was  a  wanton  wag,** 

Adoon  the  bum  aneath  the  shaw 

There  grows  a  boniiie  birken-tree, 
That  waves  aboon  the  waterfa' 

Whene'er  the  breeze  comes  o'er  the  lea ; 
And  there  the  bard  will  sighing  sit, 

And  make  the  burden  o'  his  mane — 
0  !  I  will  love  auld  Scotland  yet 

For  a'  that  yet  has  come  and  gane. 

Fu'  mony  a  heart  o'  gallant  worth 

Has  left,  for  lands  ayont  the  sea, 
Our  bonnie  mountains  o'  the  north. 

We'll  mourn  for  till  the  day  we  dee  ; 
But  time  may  flee,  and  friends  may  flit, 

Yet  change  wi'  me,  in  this,  there's  nane. 
For  I  will  love  auld  Scotland  yet 

For  a'  that  yet  is  come  and  gane. 
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ADOON  THE  BUBN. 


Theyll  plant  the  waff  aboon  the  wise, 

The  fjEdse  o'  heart  aboon  the  trae. 
And  selfish  aims  and  ends  deyise, 

That  a'  will  feel,  and  a'  mann  rue ; 
But  though  they  lightfiy  worth  and  wit, 

m  stand,  though  I  should  stand  alane. 
And  lift  my  voice  for  Scotland  yet. 

For  a'  that  yet  is  come  and  gane. 


m  ne'er  gang  to  another  land 

Unless  I  can  the  pathway  trace. 
Bearing  wi'  me,  through  Heaven's  command, 

My  ain  to  plant  it  in  its  place ; 
And  Scotland's  cauld  and  cludy  sky 

Maun  thither,  too,  be  wi'  me  taen, 
For  'neath  it  I  will  live  and  die 

For  a'  that  yet  is  come  and  gane. 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  MOENA. 

As  the  starts  image  sleeping  serene  on  the  fountain, 
As  the  floweret,  when  weeping,  the  dews  of  the 

mountain, 
As  tender,  as  lovely  was  Moma's  fair  daughter, 
As  lightly  she  moved  by  the  lake's  lonely  water. 

All  softly  were  heaving  her  long  raven  tresses. 
As  gently  they  waved  in  the  breeze's  embraces; 
Her  light  was  around  me,  but  ah  !  by  the  river 
The  fond  hopes  that  found  me  are  vanished  for  ever, 

I  hear  not  at  even  her  voice  sweetly  swelling, 
That  lured,  as  from  heaven,  delight  to  her  dwelling; 
The  fair  form  I  see  not  that  glided  before  me, 
And  the  gloom  of  the  desert  seems  gathering  o'er  me. 

In  the  glen  of  green  bracken,  my  harp  darkly  slum- 
bers, 
And  who  shall  awaken  the  wail  of  its  numbers  9 
The  dew-drops  fedl  deep  in  the  eve  and  the  morning, 
But  the  winds  seem  to  weep  as  at  winter's  returning. 
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Oh  !  weave  me  a  garland,  and  weave  me  it  only 
Of  the  flowers  of  the  moorland  that  blossom  so  lonely ; 
Its  beauty  shall  wither  with  the  fond  heart  that 

craved  it, 
Since  lost  is  she  ever  who  but  could  have  saved  it 


THE  BROKEN  VOW. 

Air — **  Wat  ye  wha  I  met  yestreen  ?  " 

'TwAS  bUssful  in  the  bower  to  be, 

When  a*  its  boughs  were  waving  green ; 
And  sweet  to  roam  by  glen  and  lea, 

Where  sae  happy  aye  the  heart  had  been : 
But  now  the  wan  leaves  withered  lie 

Amang  the  drops  o'  frozen  dew ; 
And  joy  is  fled  wi*  the  days  gane  bye, 

Nae  future  days  can  e'er  renew. 

O  !  it  is  no  the  winter's  gloom 

That  thus  can  make  the  heart  sae  wae, 
Wi'  sorrows  that  will  ne'er  be  done. 

While  the  tide  o'  life  shall  onward  gae  : 
For  when  the  blinks  o'  kindness  shone 

Frae  the  heart  o*  him  wha  ance  was  true. 
Still,  still  the  day  came  lightly  on. 

Though  frost  lay  cauld  where  the  gowans  grew. 


THE  BROKEN   VOW. 
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'Tis  no  the  bud  that  renders  sweet 

The  sang  the  bird  sings  frae  the  tree  ; 
Nor  yet  the  joys  o'  those  we  meet 

Can  make  us  hope  for  joys  to  be ; 
The  summer  soon  shall  bring  the  bloom, 

And  hearts  grow  light  are  lanely  now, 
But  nae  summer  e'er  to  her  can  come 

Wha  sorrows  o'er  a  broken  vow. 

There  is  a  hame  where  the  eye  can  sleep, 

And  the  wae-wom  heart  forget  to  grieve, 
For  the  day  is  cauld,  and  the  night  is  deep, 

And  the  things  o'  time  nae  changes  leave ; 
And  though  the  winter's  gloom  were  past. 

And  spring  restored  to  the  vales  o'  dew. 
Oh  !  there,  methinks,  I  could  choose  to  rest. 

Since  the  heart  is  false  that  ance  was  true. 
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I  SAW  THEE  WHERE  AROUND  THEE. 

I  SAW  thee  where  around  tliee 

Full  many  a  fiGdr  one  shone, 
Where  every  eye  that  found  thee 

Still  deemed  thee  &ir  alone. 
Nor  sigh  nor  sound  I  hearkened, 

Nor  saw  thy  rivals  shine, 
Still  all  their  charms  were  darkened 

Even  by  the  light  of  thine. 

I  saw  thee  where  the  wildwood 

Waved  in  the  summer  gale, 
Far,  where  my  days  of  childhood 

Were  passed,  in  yonder  vale. 
But  memory  came  not  o'er  me 

With  life's  young  treasures  fraught ; 
Thou — thou  wert  still  before  me. 

And  thou  wert  all  my  thought. 

I  saw  thee  where  the  floweret 
Bloomed  lovely  on  the  wild ; 

And  when  thine  eye  shone  o'er  it, 
Methought  it  sweeter  smiled. 
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But  thought  'mid  bliss  high  swimming 
Could  heaven  and  earth  combine, 

When  in  ecstatic  dreaming 
I  dreamt  that  thou  wert  mine. 


OURS  IS  THE  LAND  OF  GALLANT  HEARTS. 

Ours  is  the  land  of  gallant  hearts, 

The  land  of  lovely  forms ; 
The  island  of  the  mountain-harp, 

The  torrents,  and  the  storms ; 
The  land  that  bears  the  freeman's  tread. 

And  never  bore  the  slave's, 
Where  far  and  deep  the  greenwoods  spread. 

And  wild  the  thistle  waves. 

Ere  ever  Ossian's  lofty  voice 

Had  told  of  Fingal's  fame. 
E'er  ever  from  their  native  clime 

The  Roman  eagles  came, 
Our  land  had  given  heroes  birth 

That  durst  the  boldest  brave, 
And  taught  above  tyrannic  dust 

The  thistle  tufts  to  wave. 
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THS  AOBD  BABD. 


What  need  we  say  how  Wallace  fought, 

Or  how  his  foemen  fell  f 
Or  how  on  glorious  Bannockbum 

The  fieebom  bore  them  well  f 
Ours  is  the  land  of  gallant  hearts, 

The  land  of  honoured  graves, 
Whose  wreath  of  fame  shall  ne'er  depart 

While  yet  the  thistle  waves. 


THE  AGED  BAED. 

List  to  the  bard  in  yon  lonely  dell. 

How  sadly  he  wakens  his  strain ; 
Of  joys  long  departed  it  seems  to  tell, 

And  hopes  that  can  live  not  again : 
A  fair  one  he  loved  in  his  youthful  years, 

But  she  died  in  her  bright  May-day  bloom, 
And  Pity  came  down  and  bathed  in  the  tears 

That  fell  on  the  flowers  of  her  tomb. 


List  to  the  bard  in  yon  lonely  dell, — 
His  voice  to  the  harp -strings  is  wed; 

But  the  mournful  sounds  on  the  breeze  that  swell. 
Seem  echoes  returned  from  the  dead. 


I've  trowed  that  gentle  form. 
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He  had  but  one  chord  of  a  merry  tone, 
But  its  notes  brought  him  deeper  despair, 

And  he  muffles  the  sounds,  as  the  song  flows  on, 
With  a  lock  of  his  time-withered  hair. 

List  to  the  bard  in  yon  lonely  dell, 

For  the  reign  of  his  fond  hope  is  o'er; 
The  harp  now  is  changed  that  we  loved  so  well, 

And  none  can  its  magic  restore  : 
« Soon,  soon  shall  he  sleep,  from  his  dark  sorrows  free, 

But  the  living  shall  hallow  his  name. 
When  the  soul  of  the  bard  in  a  clime  shall  be 

Whore  the  coldness  of  time  never  came. 


rVE  TROWED  THAT  GENTLE  FORM. 


I've  trowed  that  gentle  form  must  be 

A  native  of  the  bowers  above, 
That  mortals  cannot  look  on  thee 

With  bosoms  unallured  to  love. 
Ere  here  thou  wert,  methinks  the  while 

My  home  was  in  the  realms  of  day, 
Else  whence  was  gained  that  nameless  smile 

That  on  thy  features  lives  for  aye  ? 
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Oh,  thou  hast  oome  to  walk  the  earth 

As  one  who  cannot  here  remain; 
Too  soon  that  part  of  nobler  birth 

May  seek  its  native  bowers  again. 
There  thou  undying  bUss  shalt  share, 

And  those  behind  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  one  so  pure,  so  meek  and  fair, 

This  earth  again  will  never  see. 


NAE  MAIE  Wr  SWEET  ECHOES. 

Nae  mair  wi'  sweet  echoes  the  mountains  are  ringing 

At  the  opening  o*  mom  or  the  closing  o*  day; 
Nae  mair  in  the  wildwood  the  songsters  are  singing. 

And  the  flowers  o*  the  valley  are  faded  away. 
But  dark  though  and  cheerless  be  thus  the  cauld 
winter, 

Though  hoaiy  the  mountain  and  withered  the 
grove, 
The  riches  o'  simmer  around  me  shall  centre, 

When  I  think  on  the  charms  o'  the  lassie  I  love. 

The  primrose  was  fair  when  it  bloomed  in  the  valley, 
And  lovely  the  gowan  that  grew  on  the  lea, 

And  sweet  the  dew-drop  in  the  breast  of  the  lily, 
O'erhungwi'the  boughs  o'the  green-spreading  treie. 
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But  not  a'  the  flowerets  tliat  opened  their  blossom, 
Nor  a'  frae  their  sweets  that  the  senses  could  prove, 

Could  ever  convey  sic  delight  to  the  bosom 

As  the  heart-winning  charms  o'  the  lassie  I  love. 


CATJLD  BLAWS  THE  BLAST. 


Cauld  blaws  the  blast  o'er  Yarrowdale, 

And  gloom  o'ermantles  tower  and  tree; 
Nae  sangster  wakes  the  mom  to  hail, — 

Nae  floweret  blooms  by  glen  or  lea ; 
Yet  soon  the  spring-tide  breeze  will  blow, 

And  nature  deed  the  woods  in  green, 
And  birds  sing  sweet  by  glen  and  shaw, 

As  if  the  winter  ne'er  had  been. 

The  flocks  shall  wander  wide  at  will. 

And  feed  in  beauty  far  and  near, 
While  bleatings  still  &ae  hill  to  hill, 

Swell  sweetly  on  the  listening  ear. 
And  'mang  the  birks  that  skirt  the  vale 

The  true  of  heart  as  wont  will  meet, 
Eenewing  many  a  tender  tale 

0'  love  as  pure  as  it  is  sweet 
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But  when  the  wintiy  winds  no  more 

Blow  waste  and  cauld  o'er  muir  and  lea, 
And  lovers  meet  at  evening  hour. 

Will  then  my  Mary  meet  wi'  mel 
Ah !  hearts  can  hide  what's  ill  to  hide, 

But  what  frae  woe  the  heart  can  &ve, 
When  she  who  should  have  heen  our  hride 

Is  wedded  to  the  clay-cold  grave  ? 

Sad  it  may  be  when  fortune  frowns, 

And  wrecks  the  good  we  hoped  to  share; 
But  nought  that  man  and  nature  owns, 

As  this  can  make  the  heart  sae  sair. 
In  all  the  beauty  o'  her  bloom, 

Death  took  her  to  his  silent  reign. 
And  here  the  lovely  ne'er  can  come 

To  soothe  the  aching  heart  again. 

Oh  !  then  the  spring-tide  breeze  may  blaw, 

And  sangsters  sing  on  ilka  tree ; 
The  dew-drops  down  frae  heaven  fa', 

And  nurse  the  flowers  by  glen  and  lea ; 
But  ne'er  beneath  that  cheerless  sky 

The  heart  again  can  comfort  know ; 
And  that  which  once  brought  highest  joy 

Will  ever  bring  the  deepest  woe. 
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THE  WEE  AULD  MAN. 

Air — **  Gidd-moming  to  your  night-cap,** 

About  the  closin*  o*  the  day, 

The  wild  green  glen  alang  O, 
A  wee  auld  man  cam*  down  this  way 

As  fast  as  he  could  gang  O; 
His  hat  was  set  awee  ajee, 

And  though  his  head  was  grey  O, 
His  arm  was  wagging  manfully 

As  in  his  youngest  day  O. 
For  he  had  vowed  to  hae  0,  to  hae  O,  to  hae  0, 
For  he  had  vowed  to  hae  O,  a  wifie  o*  his  ain  O. 

He  hastened  into  that  wee  house, 

For  unco  weel  kenned  he  0, 
That  there  did  live  a  virtuous  lass, 

And  fair  as  fair  could  be  O ; 
He  tauld  the  auld  giiid-dame  he'd  come 

Her  daughter  Jean  to  woo  O, 
And  if  that  she  wad  gang  wi'  him 

She  never  should  it  rue  O ; 
For  he  had  vowed  to  hae  0,  to  hae  O,  to  hae  O, 
For  he  had  vowed  to  hae  O,  a  wifie  o*  his  ain  O. 
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THE  WEB  AULD  MAK. 


Said  he,  Fve  owsen,  horse,  and  kye, 

And  sheep  upon  the  hill  0, 
And  mony  a  canty  thing  forbye, 

That  shall  be  at  her  will  0 ; 
My  wee  bit  house  is  clean  and  douce 

As  ony  house  can  be  0, 
And  few  o'  lasses  wad-  refuse 

A  wooer  sic  as  me  O, 
Since  I  hae  vowed  to  hae  0,  to  hae  0,  to  hae,  0, 
Since  I  hae  vowed  to  hae  0,  a  wiiie  o'  my  ain  0. 

The  auld  guid-wife  replied  in  turn. 

Up  rising  frae  her  stool  0, 
The  lass  that  wad  your  profifer  spurn 

Wad  surely  be  a  fool  0 ; 
She  to  the  door  made  anxious  haste, 

And  ca'd  her  daughter  in  0, 
And  when  they  roun*  the  fire  were  placed 

The  courtin*  did  begin  O  : 
But  this  was  no  the  way  0,  the  way  0,  the  way  O, 
But  this  was  no  the  way  0,  a  lassie's  love  to  gain  0. 


The  auld  wee  man  his  story  tauld 
Wi'  crouse  and  canty  glee  0, 

But  Jeanie  careless  seemed,  and  cauld ; 
Nb&  love  for  him  had  she  0. 

"  I  fear,"  quo'  she,  "  ye've  played  a  part, 
That  I  can  ne'er  be  thine  0, 


THE  WEE  AULD  MAN. 
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Cam'  ye  to  win  my  mother's  heart, 
Or  cam'  ye  here  for  mine  0 1 
For  this  is  no  the  way  0,  the  way  O,  the  way  0, 
For  this  is  no  the  way  0,  a  lassie's  love  to  gain  0." 


"  Dear  bairn,  be  wise,"  the  mother  said, 

"  And  though  ye've  lads  enow  0, 
Before  I  balked  the  proffer  made, 

I  wad  ken  better  how  0 : 
Ye'll  meet  wi'  mony  a  plackless  coof. 

That  weel  the  heart  may  win  0, 
But  puirtith  cauld,  when  'neath  the  roof, 

Dings  love  out  at  the  jin*  0 ; 
And  this  is  no  the  way  O,  the  way  0,  the  way  0, 
And  this  is  no  the  way  0,  to  make  a  house  our  ain  0." 

Young  Jeanie  gae  her  curls  a  cast, 

And  said,  in  leering  stylo  0, 
"  Though  it  should  come  to  this  at  last, 

m  rather  wait  awhile  0." 
Just  then  a  rap  cam'  to  the  door. 

And  to  the  door  she  ran  0 ; 
Said  she,  "  Ye  o'er  may  count  your  store 
To  her  that  ye  began  0 ; 
For  this  is  no  the  way  0,  the  way  0,  the  way  0, 
For  this  is  no  the  way  0,  a  lassie's  love  to  gain  0." 


Jin  is  the  old  Scotch  term  for  window. 
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LULLABT. 


Heigh  me !  is  thus  the  gamfiel  gane  ? 

What  will  they  yet  come  to  0 1 
For  sense  or  mense  alike  there's  nane 

In  a'  they  say  and  do  O. 
The  auld  wee  man  raise  up,  and  dashed 

His  cuttie*  on  the  floor  0, 
Then  hussled  up  his  shouders  baith, 
And  hastened  to  the  door  0 ; 
Still  vowing  he  wad  hae  0,  wad  hae  O,  wad  hae  O, 
Still  vowing  he  wad  hae  O,  a  wifie  o'  his  ain  0. 


LULLABY. 

Air—"  The  wUUnV'ireer 

Now  fauld  thy  lovely  e*e,  my  child, 

Thine  e'elid  o'er  the  blue, 
All  softly  as  the  floweret's  fringe 

Aroun'  a  drap  o'  dew. 
Oh,  it  wad  seem  some  holy  dream 

Has  thy  pure  heart  beguiled ; 
Then  sleep  thou  on,  my  wee  wee  one. 

Sleep  on,  my  little  child 


*  Ciiftie— a  short  tobaooo-pipe. 
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ril  rock  thy  peacefu'  cradle  thus, 

And  watch  that  lovely  smile, 
Which,  firae  celestial  vision  shed, 

Dawns  o'er  thy  face  the  while. 
Oh,  by  nae  fae — ^nae  earthly  wae — 

That  vision  shall  be  spoiled ; 
Then  sleep  thou  on,  my  wee  wee  one, 

Sleep  on,  my  dreamy  child. 

As  dying  breeze  on  rosy  wreath. 

As  shadow  on  the  lea. 
Or  morning  mist  on  mountain  flower, 

Soft  shall  thy  slumber  be. 
By  spirits  hovering  over  thee 

All  ill  shall  be  exiled ; 
Then  sleep  thou  on,  my  wee  sweet  one. 

Sleep  on,  my  happy  child. 

Like  yellow  o'  the  rainbow's  hem 

On  cloudlet  o*  the  sky 
Appear  these  locks  o'  gowden  hair 

That  o'er  thy  temples  lie. 
And  thou  wouldst  seem  as  seraph  seen 

When  fancy  wanders  wild ; 
Then  sleep  thou  on,  my  sweet  wee  one, 

Sleep  on,  my  little  child. 

The  features  o'  thy  father's  face 

Weel  can  I  trace  in  thine. 
And  image  o'  ilk  manly  grace 

In  ilka  lovely  line — 
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Hk  lovel J  line  o'  hue  divine 
O'er  all  that  iace  so  mild ; 

Then  sleep  thou  on,  my  sweet  wee  one, 
Sleep  on,  m j  deaiest  child. 

Through  life's  sair  tiying  mazes  still 

Kought  ill  shall  thee  befiBi'; 
To  manhood  grown,  thy  virtues  shall 

Eepay  my  troubles  a'. 
My  memory  shall  live  in  thee 

When  my  gravestone  is  piled ; 
Then  sleep  thou  on,  my  wee  sweet  one. 

Sleep  on,  my  lovely  child. 


THE  WILD  GREEN  LINKS  (V  LIDDISDALE. 

Air — ^*  Duncan  Davison.** 

Gab  bring  the  garland  for  the  brow. 
And  twine  it  wi'  the  heather  brown, 

And  let  the  bard  ance  mair  renew 
His  sang  before  his  sun  gaes  down; 

For  we  will  ne'er  forget  the  day 

That  brought  our  border  chief  this  way. 

To  grace  wi'  a*  his  grand  array 

The  wild  green  links  o'  Liddisdale. 
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Theie  're  some  rm  east  and  some  rin  west, 
And  some  rin  roads  that  they  may  rue, 

But  few  will  no  deem  that  the  best 

That  brings  them  where  they  meet  Baccleuch. 

Our  flocks  stray  o'er  his  hills  sae  wide, 

And  we  hae  house  and  hauld  beside. 

And  weel  may  we  be  proud  to  fide 
Wi'  him  the  links  o'  Liddisdale. 

I  ken  he'll  play  the  generous  part 
That  Scotland  yet  shall  joy  to  view, 

For  he  has  a'  his  mother's  heart, 

The  ae  best  heart  the  world  e'er  knew. 

And  had  she  lived  to  see  the  day 

When  Liddle  bore  this  proud  array, 

Ae  smile  frae  her  had  blessed  for  aye 
Hklieart  that  beats  in  Liddisdale. 

Wild  Eskdale  sent  her  generous  sons. 
And  Ewes,  my  auld  dear  native  vale ; 

And  Cannobie  poured  forth  its  clans, 
And  Jed  and  doughty  Teviotdale — 

The  lads  that  wadna  flinch  their  lord 

At  bow  or  brand  or  ba*  or  board, 

Whene'er  he  liked  to  gie  the  word 
Among  the  links  o'  Liddisdale. 

Brave  Elcho  and  yon  Heelan'  lad 
Might  weel  be  blythe  on  sic  a  day, 

And  if  by  chance  they  should  be  ca*d 
To  rule  the  roost  anither  way. 
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Theyll  find  us  still  as  stoutly  join 
The  chieftain  o'  sae  choice  a  line 
As  did  our  sires  when  they  langsyne 
Flayed  other  games  in  Liddisdale. 

I  love  to  hear  the  laverock  sing, 

And  blackbird,  on  the  budding  tree; 
I  love  my  country  and  my  king, 
And  a'  its  clans  frae  sea  to  sea, 
And  ilka  heart  that  stanchly  true 
Will  play  the  part  it  ne'er  shall  rue  : 
Then  here's  to  Scotland  and  Buccleuch, 
And  a'  the  lads  o'  liddisdale. 


THE  WANDEREES  OF  GLENORASHAW. 

Far,  fjEur  had  they  wandered  o'er  mountains  and  o'er 
lands, 
As  bosky  as  broken  and  lofty  as  lone. 
Till  reached  they  the  verge  of  yon  widespreading 
moorlands. 
Where  hope  seemed  departing  and  strength  ever 
gone. 

There  hoar  hung  the  rime  on  the  lank  mountain 
heather, 
And  keen  blew  the  winds  o'er  the  wastes  of  the  fen, 
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And  weary  and  worn  was  the  boy  and  his  mother, 
Thus  fiar,  far  away  firom  the  dwellings  of  men. 

The  boy  had  been  proud  of  his  new  plaid  and  bonnet, 
And,  manly  by  nature,  long  scorned  to  complain; 

But  hunger  and  toil  had  warred  with  him  and  won  it, 
For  who  shall  contend  with  such  foes  and  shall 
gaini 

"  Oh  worn  am  I,  mother  dear — woni  now  and  weary; 

All  bleak  blow  the  breezes,  and  wild  is  the  way. 
And  night  falling  o*er  us  makes  all  look  so  drearj' — 

O  where,  mother,  where  shall  we  rest  us  till  day?" 

"  Cheer,  cheer  thee,  my  bonnie  boy,  comfort  and 
cheer  thee, 
Some  aid  still  may  reach  us  though  all  seems  so 
drear; 
The  darkness  o*  night,  let  it  fall  but  not  fear  thee. 
For  hearths  will  be  lighted  and  homes  will  appear." 

All  sad  fell  the  accents,  though  cheerily  spoken. 

For  blythe  did  she  seem  for  the  weary  boy*s  sake. 
Although  her  own  heart,  in  her  bosom  half-brok(iu. 

Could  take  not  the  comfort  she  told  liim  to  take. 

"  Still  daxker  it  grows,  mother — darker,  and  aiblins 
The  tapers  will  shine  but  to  lead  us  astray ; 

For  homes  here  are  none  but  the  homes  of  the  goblin?. 
And  eerie  is  travel  when  light  is  away." 

VOL.  1.  G 
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"  Yet  cheer  thee,  my  bonnie  boy,  he  may  be  coming 
Who  long  never  leaves  sore  outworn  ones  to  weep ; 

Though  over  the  mountains  the  spirits  be  roaming, 
Full  soon,  deep  and  sound,  may  the  wanderers 
sleep." 

"  Then  is  he,  my  mother  dear,  is  he  some  kind  one 
That  watches  the  desert  when  daylight  is  gone  1 

And  will  he  bring  food,  too,  if  here  he  should  find  one, 
When  thus  little  boys  and  their  mothers  have 
none? 

*•  For  though  now  aae  cauldly  the  breezes  are  blowing, 
Still  caulder  seems  that  whilk  comes  over  the  heart. 

When  therein  the  power  o*  keen  hunger  is  guarding; 
And  when,  mother,  when  will  the  sadness  depart?" 

"  ()h !  cheer  thee,  my  bonnie  boy,  though  hunger 
gnaw  thee; 
Aye  duteous  wert  thou,  true-hearted  and  kind ; 
And  heaven  itsel*  will  nae  ill  let  befa*  thee 

When   ance  wo   have   left   this   cold   moorland 
behind." 

Still  deeper  and  darker  the  grim  (clouds  did  gather, 
And  wilder  and  bolder  the  hill-breezes  blew. 

And  fierce  fell  the  hail-showers  among  the  deep 
heather. 
And  how  might  the  wee  boy  his  pathway  pursue  ? 
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**  Keen  hunger  is  haunting,  and  toil  has  oppressed  us 
And  hope,  mother,  leaves  us,  and  lost  is  our  way ; 

Oh  here,  mother,  here  in  this  fold  let  us  rest  us. 
For  home«  there  are  none  on  the  moorlands  so 
grey." 

"  Oh,  I'd  give  an  earldom,  were't  in  my  giving. 
Our  ain  cosie  cottage  ance  mair  but  to  see. 

And  through  a'  my  lifetime  the  rest  o*  my  living, 
E'en  now,  my  sweet  boy,  for  ae  morsel  to  thee." 

Still,  still  on  the  heaven's  brow  dark  clouds  unbound 

them. 

And  loud  roared  the  sough  of  the  hill-blasts  afar; 

Wild  horrors  and  hobgoblins  howling  seemed  r(jund 

them ; 

Deep  hid  was  the  moon,  and  still  deeper  the  star. 

All  lone  is  the  waste  though  the  heath-bell  be  ringing. 
And  cold  nins  the  stream  though  there's  sun  on 
the  wave. 
And  swampy  the  sward   though   the   laverock   be 
singing. 
And  eerie  the  breeze  though  no  tempest  should 
rave. 

Ah,  then,  who  shall  joy  him  when,  deeper  and  deei^er. 
Cold  hunger  and  weariness  mingle  the  cup  ? 

And  what  shall  bring  bliss  to  the  dreams  of  the 
sleeper. 
When  thus  the  bold  blasts  of  the  midnight  are  up? 
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Their  hope  waxed  still  weaker  as  they  waxed  still 
womer, 
And  gloom  and  dismay  overcurtained  their  head ; 
The  dell  had  a  sigh  and  the  moorland  a  murmur, 
That  spoke  to  their  souls  like  a  voice  from  the 
dead. 

"  Oh  come  then,  my  bonnie  boy,  come  to  this  bosom. 
And  here  where  we  rest  us,  though  cold  be  the  clay, 

Still  colder,  it  fears  me,  thy  heart  will  be  frozen 
liefore  o*er  the  mountains  the  dawn  brings  the 
day. 

"  All  cold  creep  the  flocks  to  their  bield  in  the  bushes, 
For  we  their  abode  and  their  shelter  have  ta*en  ; 

But  there  is  a  home  where  the  storm  never  rushes, 
And  hunger  will  hurt  not  when  spirit  is  gaiie." 

Although  the  dark  clouds  on  the  wild  skies  be 
scowling. 

And  though  roars  the  tempest  unbroken  and  deep. 
And  loud  on  the  wide  waste  the  hill-fox  is  howling. 

Still  youth  on  a  mother's  breast  soundly  will  sleep. 

"  Kest,  rest  thee,    my  bonnie   boy !   deej)   be   thy 
slumber. 
Thus  cheating  the  ills  of  thy  haK-frozen  fonu, 
Count  thou  not  the  moments  a  mother  must  number, 
Thus  couched  on  the  clay,  but  unlulled  by  the 
storm. 
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« 


Thy  cares  are  departed  as  ne'er  hadst  thou  felt  them, 

Although  the  hard  hailstanes  be  still  in  thy  hair, 

And  warmth  has  this  bosom  no  longer  to  melt  them, 

Oh !  who — who  can  tell  what  a  mother  must  bearl" 

Her  slumber  some  moments  her  thought  would 
deliver 

From  that  dismal  prospect  she  feared  to  recall, 
Then  still  would  she  start  again,  coldly  to  shiver, 

Awoke  by  the  winds  piping  wild  in  the  wall. 

Kemeed  none  but  death  now  might  seem  to  betide 
them, 

And  yet,  ere  the  hour  of  drear  midnight  was  past. 
Old  John  of  Glenorashaw  there  stood  beside  them, 

Far  travelled,  regardless  of  brake  and  of  blast. 

Assailed  him  had  dreams  on  his  cosie  couch  lying, 
And  thrice  had  he  roused  him  and  counted  them 
vain. 
For  thrice  had  he  dreamed  that  the  wanderers  were 
dying, 
Nor  more  would  he  rest  him  to  dream  it  again. 

But  now  had  the  dark  clouds  from  heaven  departed, 
And  wan  shone  the  moon  o'er  the  sleet-covered 
wold, 

And  up,  wildly  'wildered,  the  lone  mother  started, 
Awoke  fipom  her  couch  and  her  slumber  so  cold. 
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*'  Oh  come  ye  in  kindness,  or  art  thou  a  spirit, 
Thus  stalking  abroad  on  this  scene  of  dismay? 

A  home  we  no  more  on  the  earth  shall  inherit, 
Since  the  hunger  and  cold  take  the  dearest  away." 

**Nay,  nay,"  said  Glenorashaw,  "friends  may  de- 
ceive us 

On  this  frozen  scene,  'neath  the  sun  and  tlie  moon. 
But  there  is  a  Power  that  is  prone  to  relieve  us, 

And  warm  are  the  hearts  in  the  heavens  abune. 

**  Even  spite  of  the  foul  one  the  earth  has  a  token, 
That  feelings  of  kindness  for  ever  shall  be  ; 

Have  ye  never  heard  of  the  words  that  were  spoken, 
Lo  I  *  Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  me'  ? 

"And   shall  we  not  suffer   whom   thus  He   hath 
suffered, 
Inviting  still  nearer  when  others  dismissed  l 
And  though  we  can  give  not  what  Heaven  has  prof- 
fered, 
We'll  take  to  our  bosom  those  He  would  have 
blessed. 

"  Then  come  thou,  my  bonnie  boy,  thus  will  I  l>ear 
thee; 

And  thus,  too,  thy  mother  shall  onward  be  led, 
And  may  old  Glenorashaw  cease  from  liis  fare  aye, 

When  he  shall  befriend  not  the  frail  and  unfed." 
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Afar  o*er  the  wild  wold  they  onward  now  wended, 
Till  down  in  yon  glen  where  the  cataracts  foam, 

Their  travel  and  trials  and  sadness  were  ended, 
Amid  the  bien  blinks  of  Glenorashaw's  home. 

The  maid  rose  to  aid,  and  the  bairns  left  their  bedie, 
To  see  the  braw  boy  sae  forfoughten  that  came ; 

And  his  wee  hands  sae  frozen  in  spite  o'  his  plaidie, 
Were  thawed  in  the  breast  o'  GlenorashaVs  dame. 


TO   ELIZA. 

Oh  !  say  not  thou  as  some  have  said, 

That  friendship  all  is  selfish  aim, 
Fading  where  hopes  and  riches  fade, 

And  love  is  nothing  but  a  name. 
Ere  friendship  into  love  had  grown, 

And  all  this  heart  not  yet  was  mine, 
My  all  I  could  have  made  thine  own. 

Nor  wished  reward  from  thee  or  thine. 

My  heart  for  thee  a  friendship  knew, 
Where  nought  of  selfishness  could  be, 

And  when  it  to  afiection  grew, 
Still  it  was  love  alone  for  thee ; 
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For  when  I  saw  a  form  so  fair, 

And  features  fine,  with  something  fraught 
That  seemed  contentment  mixed  with  care, 

And  joy  with  innocence  and  thought ; 

My  trembling  soul  each  sigh  between 

Could  feel  the  wish  still  warmly  wake, 
That  even  this  world  had  better  been, 

Not  for  mine  own,  but  for  thy  sake ; 
And  when  no  hope  with  me  might  dwell. 

That  thou  to  love  wouldst  condescend, 
Still  it  was  sweet  to  wish  thee  well, 

And  bliss  enough  to  be  thy  friend. 

But  years  of  silent  time  have  now 

With  joys  and  sorrows  passed  away. 
Since  love  and  love's  most  tender  vow 

Bore  o'er  our  hearts  a  mutual  sway ; 
And  should  this  form  be  wan  and  cold. 

Couched  in  the  chamber  of  the  tomb. 
Before  that  time,  by  hope  foretold. 

To  realise  our  bliss  shall  come; 

Still  say  not  thou  as  some  have  said. 

That  love  and  friendship  are  a  lie. 
Or  that  their  power  can  ever  fade 

Unless  the  human  mind  can  die. 
My  love  for  thee  is  centred  there, 

And  whether  fettered  here  or  free. 
This  soul  can  never  wander  where 

It  may  not  long,  as  now,  for  thee. 
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OTJR  FAIR  BORDERLAND.* 

Air—"  Thora^s  Defeat." 

We  seek  the  green  vales  of  the  land  of  the  Border, 

To  share  in  their  peace  and  rejoice  in  their  joy, 
And  muse  on  the  change  from  the  strife  and  disorder, 

That  skathed  our  forefathers  in  ages  gone  by ; 
*Mid  rough  raid  and  liftin'  the  clansman  and  cliief- 
tain 
Well  showed  how  the   freeborn  their  foes  can 
withstand. 
When    stanch    and    unyielding    the    war -weapon 

wielding, 
They  taught  them  the  love  of  this  fair  Borderland. 

But  now  if  by  glen  or  by  mountain  we  ramble. 
By  the  hame  of  the  hind  or  the  hall  of  the  peer, 

A  peace  still  that  heaven's  own  peace  might  re- 
semble, 
Seems  woven  in  beauty  o'er  all  that  is  here ; 

*  Written  for  and  tmng  at  the  meeting  of  the  Border  Counties 
Aaaociation  held  at  Melroee. 
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From  the  hills  of  green  Ettrick  to  those  where  the 
SHtrick 
KoUs  down  its  hold  tide  through  the  scener}' 
grand, 
And  Tweed  from  and  Teviot  to  the  high  hill  of 
Cheviot, 
Tliere's  health,  wealth,  and  peace  in  our  fair  Bor- 
derland. 

'Tis  blythe  when  dear  friends  come  abroad  their  fai- 
paths  on, 
With  the  friends  of  their  youth  the  heart's  joys 
to  renew, 
And  sweet  when  the  maiden  sings,  'neath  the  hoar 
hawthorn, 
Her  songs  of  the  land  of  the  loved  and  the  true. 
And  Scotland  exulting  o'er  leal  hearts  consulting 
How  further  and   further  her  worth   shall  ex- 
pand; 
Oh,  well  may  we  glory  o'er  all  her  proud  stoiy, 
Not  least  over  that  of  our  famed  Borderland. 

( )'er  the  grave  of  the  feuds  of  our  fathers  unitin^;, 

Our  hearts  shall  exult  in  the  isle  of  the  free. 
And,  doughty  and  generous  as  ever,  delight  in 

Whatever  still  best  for  the  worthy  shall  be. 
The  spirit  of  party,  unhale  and  unhearty, 

As  selfishly  prone  to  cajole  or  command. 
Shall  come  not — oh,  never — to  breathe  on  and  wither 

The  beauty  and  bliss  of  our  fail*  Borderland. 
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Theu  let  the  fond  wish  of  the  soul  be  declared  in 

The  effort  that's  genial  and  aim  that  is  high, 
And  the  bard,  in  his  day,  shall  be  blest  in  recording 

The  deeds  'twill  allow  not  his  ditties  to  die. 
The  lofty  shall  cherish,  the  lowly  shall  flourish, 

Amid  the  kind  trim  of  the  true  heart  and  hand, 
And  by  hill,  glen,  and  river,  our  song  shall  be  ever, 

The  worth,  wealth,  and  weal  of  our  fair  Border- 
land. 
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On — on  to  the  fields  where  of  old 

The  laurels  of  freedom  were  won  ; 
Let  us  think,  as  the  banners  of  Greece  we  unfolil, 
Of  the  brave  in  the  pages  of  glory  enrolled. 

And  the  deeds  by  our  forefathers  done. 
Oh  !  yet  if  there's  ought  that  is  dear, 

Let  bravery's  arm  be  its  shield  ; 
I^t  love  of  our  country  give  power  to  each  spear, 
And  Beauty's  pale  cheek  dry  its  long-gathered  tear 

Li  the  light  of  the  weapons  wo  wield. 
Awake  then  to  glory,  that  Greece  yet  may  be 
The  land — ^the  proud  land  of  the  famed  and  the  free. 
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Eear — ^rear  the  proud  trophies  once  more 

Where  Persia's  hosts  were  o'erthrown ; 
Let  the  song  of  our  triumph  awake  on  our  shore, 
Till  the  echoes  give  back  the  far  sounds  as  of  yore, 

To  the  fields  where  our  foemen  lie  strown. 
Oh  !  never  shall  our  bold  efforts  cease 

Till  the  garlands  of  freedom  shall  wave 
In  breezes  that,  fraught  with  the  tidings  of  peace, 
Shall  wander  o'er  all  the  fair  islands  of  Greece, 

And  cool  not  the  life  of  a  slave. 
Awake  then  to  glory,  that  Greece  yet  may  be 
The  land — the  proud  land — of  the  famed  and  the 
free  ! 


THE  GRAVE  FOR  ME. 

RECITATIVE. 

There  is  a  radiance  beaming  round  her  yet, 
As  fraught  with  loveliness  as  when  she  smiled, 
Before  her  sun  of  reason  thus  had  set. 
And  left  her  foot  and  fancy  wandering  wild : 
The  youth  she  loved  her  soul  could  ne'er  forget — 
The  youth  that  cold  unfeeling  hearts  exiled — 
And  still  in  this  green  vale  where  oft  they  met, 
And  life's  young  hours  in  tender  love  beguiled, 
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She  strays,  and  thus,  while  pain  her  bosom  stings, 
Hark !  hark  how  sweet,  how  wildly  sweet  she  sings  ! 

I  had  a  hame,  and  I  had  hope, 

And  ane  who  lo'ed  me  too, 
But  him  they  banished  far  away, 

And  others  came  to  woo ; 
And  now,  like  ane  that's  in  a  dream, 

I  roam  by  glen  and  lea. 
And  hae  a  fancy  thus  to  sing. 

The  grave — the  grave  for  me. 
And  hark  !  the  echoes  still  reply. 

The  grave — the  grave  for  me. 

They  tell  me  that  the  clay  is  caidd, 

Though  a'  be  warm  elsewhere. 
And  that  nae  ray  o'  light  can  meet 

The  bonnie  black  e'e  there ; 
But  they  hae  hearts  mair  cauld,  I  trow. 

Than  aught  that  there  can  be, 
Wha  taught  me  thus  to  stray  and  sing, 

The  grave — the  grave  for  mo ; 
And  hark  !  the  echoes  still  reply, 

The  gravtj — the  grave  for  me. 

It  was  na  weel  to  chase  the  hue 

O*  this  pale  cheek  away. 
And  waken  in  my  heart  the  pain 

That  sleeps  na  night  or  day. 


no 
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It  was  na  woel  to  part  mo  thus 
Frae  him  I'll  nao  niair  seo, 

And  leave  me  here  to  stray  and  sing, 
The  grave — tlio  grave  for  me ; 

And  hark  !  the  echoes  still  reply, 
The  grave — the  grave  for  me. 


Our  meeting  still  was  in  the  bower 

When  gentle  e*ening  came, 
For  love  is  like  a  tender  flower, 

Aye  sweetest  far  frae  hame. 
My  hame  will  soon  he  far  away, 

And  I  at  rest  will  be, 
jVnd  thus  it  is  I  love  to  sing, 

The  grave — the  grave  for  me ; 
And  hark  !  the  echoes  still  reply, 

The  grave — the  grave  for  me. 


Ill 
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Air — **  The  Bonnie  House  o^  Airly ^ 

We*ll  a'  hie  away  to  the  greenwood  the  day, 

Where  the  wee  birds  are  busy  singing, 
And  the  white  rose  widespread  o'ermasters  the  red, 

Where  the  sweet  honeysuckle  is  hinging : 
'llie  garlands  we'll  twine  o'  the  wild-flowers  sae  fine, 

That  grow  on  yon  green  brae  sae  sunny, 
And  sit  in  the  shaw  boon  the  stream's  foaming  fa'. 

Where  the  greenwood  grows  aye  sae  bonnie. 

Frae  the  hames  o'  a'  men,  far,  far  up  the  glen, 

Sae  gay  wi'  the  green  moorland  braken, 
Well  tell  o'er  the  tale  o'  the  maid  o'  Wardalc, 

Who  died  o'  her  false  one  forsaken ; 
And  we'll  sing  the  sweet  sang  that  she  wont  aye  to 
sing, 

For  still  it  seems  sweetest  o'  ony ; 
Though  a  tear  frae  the  heart  to  the  e'e  it  may  bring. 

While  it  rings  through  the  greenwood  sae  bonnie. 
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We'll  speak  o'  the  friends  that  are  now  far  away, 

And  recall  wi'  a  fond,  fond  endeavour, 
The  tender  and  true  things  they  here  wont  to  say, 

In  the  beAuty  of  faith  and  of  favour ; 
O  !  sweet  to  the  bloom  is  the  blink  o*  the  sun, 

And  sweet  to  the  bee  is  the  honey, 
But  sweeter  true  love  to  the  hearts  it  has  won, 

When  they  meet  in  the  greenwood  sae  bonnie. 

Well  build  Love  a  bower  o*  the  green  leaf  and  flower. 

And  the  heath-bell  brought  far  frae   the   moor- 
land, 
And  weave  a'  the  grot  wi*  sweet  forget-me-not, 

And  twine  our  ain  hearts  in  ilk  garland. 
Though  Love  be  an  orphan  right  oft  'neath  the  sky, 

As  estranged  frae  tlio  hearts  o'  fu'  mony, 
It  near  shall  be  sae  where  the  hill-breezes  sigh. 

And  the  greenwood  grows  aye  sae  bonnie. 

Mair  meet  for  tlie  brow  is  the  green  birken  bough, 
Where  strife  comes  to  waken  nae  quarrel, 

Than  a'  the  proud  fame  tliat  the  lofty  can  claim 
'Neath  the  leaves  o'  the  bluid-tainted  laurel. 

'Tis  peace — gentle  peace,  that  brings  plenty  aye — 

aye, 
And  contentment  is  mair  far  than  money ; 
'Tis  love — love  itsel',  gars  the  world  look  sae  gay, 
And  the  greenwood  to  grow  a'  sae  bonnie  ! 
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AH!  WAE  TO  THE  WIGHTS. 


Ah  !  wae  to  the  wiglits  who  consorted  together, 
And  planted  the  pine  on  the  hearth  o'  my  father, 
Where  the  friendly  would  meet,  and  the  faithful 
remain; 
But  now  where,  alas  !  they  again  cannot  gather. 
For  the  roof  is  not  left,  and  the  wa's  hae  been  taen, 
And  the  kind  cannot  come  to  the  cottage  again. 

Sae  weel  it  agreed  wi'  the  scene  a'  together, 

It  seemed  as  the  child,  and  fair  nature  the  mither ; 

And  the  reek  went  away  in  sae  bonnie  a  train, 
Ye  had  scarce  grudged  to  dee,  had  it  come  ye  to 
smother ; 
The  rays  grew  to  rainbows  that  shone  through 

the  pane, 
And  there'll  ne'er  be  on  earth  sic  a  cottage  again. 

My  father  his  flocks  on  the  mountains  would  gather, 
Sae  did  I  the  gowans,  to  herd  like  my  father, 

My  faulds  on  the  lawn,  too,  I  reared  up  wi'  stane, 
And  the  white  was  the  lamb,  and  the  yellow  the 
mother, 
Though  young,  I  for  herding  had  jrielded  to  nane, 
Ere  the  kind  came  nae  mair  to  the  cottage  again. 

VOL.  L  H 
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ITius  blythe  were  wo  baith  on  the  holm  and  the 

heather, 
But,  alas !  now  sae  deep  is  the  sleep  o'  my  father. 
That  he   cannot   awake   o'   this  wreck  to  com- 
plain; 
And  my  joys  and  my  heart  have  forsaken  ilk  ither ; 
The  blackbird  is  sad  and  the  robin  sits  lane, 
Since  the  kind  cannot  come  to  the  cottage  again. 

A'  nature  would  fade  in  the  winter's  cauld  weather. 
But  bien  aye  and  blythe  was  the  hauie  o*  my  father. 
That  the  poor  would  na  pass,  nor  the  lordly  dis- 
dain, 
Hut  hero  now  the  leaves  o'  the  forest  will  wither. 
And  freeze,  where  the  fire  would  warm  the  hearth - 

stane, 
And  the  kind  cannot  come  to  the  cottage  again. 

Though  early  I  left  it,  I  loved  it  the  rather, 
Because  it  was  reared  for  the  hame  o*  my  father  : — 
Yet   as  weel   it   may  be,  that   it  should   na  re- 
main, 
Since  those  are  departed,  sae  dear  to  each  other. 
And  those  that  survive  them  might  but  have  had 

pain. 
When  they  found  them  nae  mair  in  the  cottage 
again. 

Their  day  maun  gang  doon  wha  the  sun  canna  tether, 
And  earth  has  a  hame,  baith  for  son  and  for  father, 
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Whose  wa's  stand  the  test,  though  they  be  not  o' 
stane, 
And  the  lords  o'  the  land  dare  unroof  it  not  either  ; 
The  pine  and  the  poplar  are  planted  by  nane, 
Sae  m  try  not  to  sigh  for  the  cottage  again. 


I  LOVE  THE  HOUR. 

When  above  yon  mountain  high 
Gloaming's  star  is  in  the  sky, 

I  love  the  hour  : 
Though  the  star  shines  afar, 

She  who  holds  the  heart  is  nigh, 
And  away  while  we  stray, 

Led  by  life's  own  dearest  tic, 
Nursed  by  love's  undying  power, 

Then,  oh  !  then  the  heart  knows  why 
I  love  the  hour. 


Sweetly  breathes  the  hawthorn  bough. 
But  she's  sweeter  far,  and  how 
I  love  the  hour  ! 

Then  is  felt  what  can  melt 
Life  into  a  lover's  vow ; 
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Thought  can  leave  balmy  eve, 
All  forgotten,  wandering  through 

Love's  own  haunts,  by  brook  and  bower, 
With  the  deeply  dear — oh  how 
I  love  the  hour ! 

Those  the  power  that  ne*er  might  feel 
Of  the  lovely  and  the  leal 

In  such  an  hour. 
Ne'er  have  known  what  alone 

All  the  woes  of  life  can  heal ; 
'Tis  what  no  heart  can  impart, 

Neither  yet  can  all  conceal. 
Blessed  by  wood  and  wild  and  bower. 

Ages  else  can  ne'er  reveal 

So  sweet  an  hour. 

All  unheeded  dews  may  lie, 
All  unheeded  earth  and  sky 

In  such  an  hour. 
She  is  near — she  so  dear — 

She  for  whom  the  heart  could  die, 
Mind  and  will  binding  still 

Deeper  in  life's  dearest  tie 
By  pure  love's  undying  power ; 
Oh,  then  the  blessed  above  know  why 

I  love  the  hour. 
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OtJE  AIN  FOLK. 


I  WISH  we  were  hame  to  our  ain  folk, 
Our  kind  and  our  true-hearted  ain  folk, 

Where  the  gentle  are  leal  and  the  semple  are  weal, 
And  the  hames  are  the  hames  o'  our  ain  folk. 

We've  met  wi'  the  gay  and  the  guid  where  we've 
come; 

We're  courtly  wi'  mony  and  couthy  wi'  some ; 

15ut  something's  still  wanting  we  never  can  find 

Since  the  day  that  we  left  our  auld  neebers  behind. 

I  wish  we  were  hame  to  our  ain  folk, 
Our  kind  and  our  true-hearted  ain  folk. 
Where  daffin  and  glee  wi'  the  friendly  and  free 

Made  our  hearts  aye  sae  fond  o'  our  ain  folk. 
Some  tauld  us  in  gowpens  we'd  gather  the  gear, 
Sae  soon  as  wo  cam'  to  the  ricli  mailens  here ; 
But  what  is  in  mailens  and  what  is  in  mirth, 
If  'tis  na  enjoyed  in  the  glen  o'  our  birth  1 

I  wish  we  were  hame  to  our  ain  folk. 
Our  kind  and  our  true-hearted  ain  folk, 
AVTiere  maidens  and  Inen  in  the  strath  and  the  glen 
Still  welcomed  us  aye  as  their  ain  folk. 
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Though  spring  had  its  trials  and  summer  its  toils, 
And  autumn  craved  pith  ere  we  gathered  its  spoils, 
Yet  winter  repaid  a'  the  toil  that  we  took. 
When  ilk  ane  crawed  crouse  at  his  ain  ingle-nook. 

I  wish  we  were  hame  to  our  ain  folk, 
Our  kind  and  our  truo-hcarted  ain  folk ; 
But  deep  are  the  howcs  and  as  heigli  are  the  knowes 

That  keep  us  awa*  frae  our  ain  folk. 
The  seat  at  the  door  where  our  auld  fathers  sat, 
To  tell  o'er  their  news  and  their  views  and  a'  that, 
AVhile  doun  hy  the  kale-yard  the  bumie  rowed  clear. 
Is  mair  to  my  liking  than  aught  that  is  here. 

I  wish  we  W(!re  hame  to  our  ain  folk, 
Our  kind  and  our  true-hearted  ain  folk, 
AVhere  the  wild  tliistles  wavo  o*er  the  beds  o*  the 
brave. 
And  the  graves  are  the  graves  o'  our  ain  folk. 
But,  happy  gae  lucky,  well  trodge  on  our  way. 
Till  the  arm  waxes  weak  and  the  haffet  grows  grey  -j^ 
And  though  in  this  warl'  our  ain  still  we  miss, 
We*ll  meet  them  again  in  a  warl'  o*  bliss. 
And  then  we'll  be  hame  to  our  ain  folk, 
Our  kind  and  our  true-hearted  ain  folk, 
AVTiere  far  yont  the  moon  in  the  heavens  aboon. 
The  hames  are  the  hames  o'  our  ain  folk. 
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MORNING  HYMN.* 


Ere  yet  the  sun  o'er  the  floweret  bright 

Has  shed  the  glow  of  his  eariy  beaui, 
To  drink  the  dew  of  departing  night, 

And  waken  the  worid  by  wild  and  sti-eani, 
'Neath  this  the  bower  of  my  virgin  youth, 

While  sighs  the  breeze  in  the  lofty  tree, 
I  will  kneel  me  down,  in  my  spirit's  truth. 

And,  oh  !  my  God,  I  will  woi-sliip  thee  ! 

Thine  eye  is  not  slumbering  in  the  sky 

When  the  weary  rest  from  their  toil  and  woe ; 
Thou  hearest  the  breath  of  the  infant's  sigh. 

And  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  humbled  low  : 
And  now,  if  ray  voice  to  thine  ear  may  come, 

Of  time  a  memorial  still  to  be. 
Cold,  cold  be  this  heart  when  my  lip  is  dumb. 

Forgetting,  oh  (rod,  to  worship  thee  ! 

I  hear  thy  voice  in  the  sigh  of  the  winil, 

And  thy  power  in  the  things  of  time  is  seen  ; 

And  traced  are  the  ways  of  Eternal  Mind, 

C)'er  the  mountain  grey,  and  the  valley  gi*een  : 

•  From  the  "Songs  of  the  Ark." 
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Alone  to  exalt,  and  alone  to  praise 

The  God  who  has  been,  and  will  ever  be, 

The  voice  of  my  morning  song  wiU  I  laise. 
And  out  from  my  soul  will  worship  thee. 

And  when  the  journey  of  day  is  done, 

And  night  returns  o'er  the  world  below, 
This  soul  sliall  the  power  of  slumber  shun, 

And  struggle  thy  will  and  thy  ways  to  know : 
I  will  number  my  days  that  have  passed  away, 

And  measure  the  few  tliat  I  yet  may  see ; 
Because,  when  laid  in  its  couch  of  clay. 

What  heart,  oh  God,  shall  give  praise  to  thee  1 

Thou  sittest  in  light,  'bove  tliis  world  of  strife, 

In  a  realm  of  peace  that  no  eye  can  scan ; 
Eternity  circles  thy  throne  of  life 

Beyond  the  rcAch  and  the  thouglit  of  man  : 
Our  spirits  may  cease  thy  praise  to  hymn, 

The  stars  in  the  sky  may  ceiuse  to  be. 
The  moon  may  fade,  and  the  sun  f,T(>w  dim. 

But  change  itself  is  no  change  witli  thee. 

Thou  Father  of  ages  !  that,  rolling  for  ayt?, 

Roll  only  away  to  return  again, 
And  brighten  the  scenes  of  a  land  of  day 

That  hath  no  sorrow,  nor  sigh  of  pain  : 
Tliou  God  of  the  high  and  the  holy  will. 

Who  madest  the  spirits  of  mortals  free, 
Oh,  hide  thou  my  being  from  all  that  is  ill. 

And  lead  it  the  way  that  is  near  to  tliee. 
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Let  holiness  come  from  thy  dwelling  divine. 

And  teach  me  thy  name  to  love  and  to  fear, 
And  lighten  this  heart  and  this  spirit  of  mine 

That  dwell  so  dark  'mid  the  shadows  here  ! 
Thy  thought  can  the  heart  of  humanity  prove, 

And  measure  its  worth  in  its  true  degree ; 
Then  mark  not  its  feelings,  but  gather  its  love 

Away  firam  this  world  to  live  with  thee  ! 


THE  EXILES  OF  EDEN. 

The  traveller  sat  down  *neath  our  old  bending  thorn, 

Which  is  named  by  the  tryst  of  the  lovers ; 
His  locks  were  as  hoar  as  tlie  mist  of  the  mom. 

When  over  the  mountain  it  hovers. 
All  sad  and  way-worn  with  his  wanderings  slow. 

And  with  cares  and  with  years  deeply  Lwien, 
He  sighed  and  he  said,  Oh  !  thei-e  is  here  below 

No  home  for  the  exiles  of  Eden. 

Cast  out  from  the  bowers  of  true  bliss  and  fair  bloom, 
The  soul  found  no  scenery  that  suited. 

Overawed  by  the  curse  of  that  desolate  doom 
Which  haunts  the  perverse  and  polluted. 
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For  Nature  herself,  sail  and  sick  at  tlie  core, 

Her  bounty  thence  scantily  yielded ; 
And  earth's  guilty  wanderers — ah !  now  never  more 

Would  she  shield  as  she  once  had  them  shielded. 

The  Iieart's  hopes  are  high  in  the  morning  of  life, 

And  gay  in  the  light  of  its  gladness, 
But  soon,  soon  arrives  tlie  sore  toil  and  the  strife 

That  sunk  our  existence  in  sadness. 
For  the  trail  of  tlie  serpt^nt  is  over  each  path 

Tliat  the  footstep  of  man  may  proceed  on, 
And  the  gloom  of  decay  fi*om  the  valley  of  death 

O'ercurtains  the  exiles  of  Eden. 

All  woo  at  fair  fortime  where'er  we  may  go, 

Yet  none  meets  the  wight  that  has  won  her ; 
And  aught  that  of  pleasui*e  s])rings  up  here  l)elow, 

Is  only  of  pain  tlie  forcninner. 
^Twas  thus — even  thus,  when  in  halls  of  the  high, 

Awhile  with  the  fairest  I  flaunti^d  ; 
The  heart  heard  the  whispers  that  said — for  each  joy 

Thy  soul  by  a  sigh  shall  be  haunted. 

1  sailed  o'er  wide  seas  and  1  travelled  far  hmds, 

Mine  own  still  in  restlessness  spuming. 
Alike  where  fair  Nature,  dew-dripping,  expands, 

And  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  burning. 
But  the  aspects  of  change,  though  they  lure  us  to  roam, 

Appease  not  the  heart  that  they  lead  on  : 
In  these  for  the  wild  beast  and  bird  there's  a  homo, 

But  none  for  the  exile  of  Men. 
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I  sat  ou  the  mountains  where  prophets  have  praycci, 

And  the  world  where'er  sight  might  wander, 
With  forest  and  field,  and  with  sunshine  and  shade, 

Was  wreathed  in  unspeakahle  splendour. 
Oh,  Nature  ! — fair  Nature  !  I  fondly  would  cry, 

In  all  thine  arcana  and  clothing, 
Is  there  nought  that  true  peace  to  the  »ou]  cau 
supply  1 

And  Nature  replied.  There  is  nothing. 

But  hlessed  he  the  day-spring  of  love  and  of  light, 

That  beams  from  the  counsels  of  Heaven  ; 
And  much  that  the  soul  then  can  truly  delight 

Thou'lt  find  has  to  nature  been  given ; 
But  the  heart  must  be  pure  and  the  spirit  set  free, 

To  pass  o'er  of  death  the  dark  river, 
Ere  it  see  the  full  bliss  that  it  yearns  so  to  see, 

And  share  it  for  ever  an<l  ever. 

This  truth,  long  unheeded,  sank  into  the  soul. 

And,  gladdened,  the  heart  fondly  owned  it, 
And  the  river  alarms  not  though  darkly  it  rolls, 

Since  the  bliss  that  we  seek  lies  beyond  it ; 
The  gate  has  been  oped  by  the  hand  that  can  save 

Through  the  love  that  there's  endless  remeed  in. 
And  blessed  be  our  God  that  beyond  the  cold  grave 

There's  a  home  for  the  exiles  of  Kden. 
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THE  DOWIE  DENS  0'  TAKROW. 

Oh,  sister,  there  are  midniglit  dreams 

That  pass  not  with  the  morning, 
Then  ask  not  why  my  reason  swims 

In  a  brain  sae  wildly  burning ; 
And  ask  not  why  I  fancy  how 

Yon  wee  birds  sing  wi'  sorrow, 
For  bluid  lies  mingled  wi'  the  dew 

In  the  dowie  dens  o*  Yarrow. 

My  dream's  wild  light  was  not  o*  night, 

Nor  o'  the  doolfu'  morning. 
Thrice  on  the  stream  was  seen  the  gleam 

That  seemed  his  sprite  returning ; 
For  sword-girt  men  came  down  the  glen, 

An  hour  before  the  morrow. 
And  pierced  the  heart  aye  true  to  mine, 

In  the  dowie  dens  o'  Yarrow. 

Oh  !  there  are  red,  red  drops  o'  dew 
Upon  the  wild  flower's  blossom. 

But  they  couldna  cool  my  burning  brow, 
And  shall  not  stain  my  bosom ; 
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Bat  from  the  clouds  o'  yon  dark  sky 

A  cold,  cold  shroud  I'll  borrow, 
And  long  and  deep  shall  be  my  sleep 

In  the  dowie  dens  o'  Yarrow. 

This  form  the  bluid-dyed  flower  shall  press 

By  the  heart  o'  him  that  lo'ed  me ; 
And  I'll  steal  frae  his  lips  a  long,  long  kiss. 

In  the  bower  where  oft  he  wooed  me ; 
For  ray  arm  shall  fold  and  my  tresses  shield 

The  form  o'  my  death-cold  marrow. 
When  the  breeze  shall  bring  the  raven's  wing 

O'er  the  dowie  dens  o'  Yarrow. 


FLOKA'S  LAMENT. 

More  dark  is  my  soul  than  the  scenes  of  yon  islands, 

Dismantled  of  all  the  gay  hues  that  they  wore, 
For  lost  is  my  hope  since  the  Prince  of  the  High- 
lands 
'Mong  these,  his  wild  mountains,  can  meet  me  no 
more. 
Ah,  Charlie !  how  wrong  was  this  heart  when  it 
found  thee 
Forlorn,  and  the  die  of  thy  destiny  cast : 
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Thy  Flora  was  firm  'mid  the  perils  around  thee, 
But  where  were  the  brave  of  the  land  that  had 
owned  thee, 
That  she — only  she,  should  be  true  to  the  last  1 

The  step's  in  the  bark  on  the  dark  heaving  waters, 
That  now  should  have  been  on  the  floor  of  a 
throne, 
And,   alas   for  auld   Scotland !    her  sons  and  her 
daughters, 
Thy  wish  was  their  welfare — thy  cause  was  their 
own : 
But  'lorn  may  we  sigh  where  the  hill  winds  awaken. 

And  weep  in  the  glen  where  the  cataracts  foam. 
And  sleep  where  the  dew-drops  are  deep  on  the 

bracken ; 
Thy  foot  has  the  land  of  thy  fathers  forsaken, 
And  more — never  more,  will  it  yield  thee  a  home. 

Oh  !  yet  when  afar  in  the  land  of  the  stranger. 

If  e'er  on  thy  spirit  remembrance  may  be, 
Of  her  who  was  true  in  these  moments  of  danger. 

Reprove  not  the  heart  that  still  lives  but  for  thee  : 
The  night-slirouded  flower  from  the  dawnings  shall 
borrow 

A  ray,  all  the  glow  of  its  charms  to  renew; 
But,  Charlie,  ah,  Charlie  !  no  ray  to  thy  Flora 
C/au  dawn  from  thy  coming  to  chase  the  dark  sorrow, 

Which  death  in  thine  absence  alone  can  subdue. 
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TO  THE  SKY-LARK. 

Air — **  O  HOy  we  nrver  mention  her.^^ 

O  WEEL  befa'  the  cliid  that  bears, 

And  weel  the  voice  that  sings, 
And  balmy  be  the  early  airs. 

That  wander  round  thy  wings ; 
Where  lieaven's  ain  dew,  created  new. 

Is  rich  around  thy  way. 
And  shadows  o*  the  roses  strew 

The  pathways  o'  the  day. 

And  thy  pure  heart  beats  *mid  the  blue, 

Beyond  the  clud  on  high, 
While  seraphs  look  abroad  to  view 

The  hermit  of  the  sky ; 
Fve  heard  thee,  wlien  young  nature's  ray. 

The  primrose  blooms  would  bring, 
To  plant  them  round  the  bower  and  brae, 

The  earliest  of  the  spring. 

I've  heard  thee  from  the  greenwood  shaw. 
When  summer  suns  sailed  high. 

And  when  the  rainbow's  rays  would  fa' 
To  glorify  the  sky ; 
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The  wee  bold  Bard  that  dar*8t  to  hold 
Thy  course  through  its  array, 

And  riot  in  its  richest  gold, 
Though  thou  thyself  be  grey. 

But  be  thy  heart  free  as  thy  wing, 

And  heaven's  own  favour  bliss, 
For  I  have  never  heard  thee  sing 

In  hours  sae  sweet  as  this  ; 
Ye  welcome  from  the  lonely  room 

To  all  the  earth  and  sky, 
And  from  the  thoughts,  dark  as  its  gloom, 

To  love,  and  hope,  and  joy. 

Yet  thee  I've  blamed  when  in  the  bower 

Thy  lay  came  o'er  the  heart, 
And  said  it  is — it  is  the  hour 

When  lovers  leal  should  part ; 
I  trowed  thine  own  cauld  or  untrue, 

That  thou  wouldst  proudly  boon 
To  sail  the  morning  vales  of  dew. 

And  leave  thy  love  sae  soon. 

But  now  ye  sing  a  lay  mair  sweet, 

Tliat  aye  would  seem  to  say, 
That  lovers  at  the  dawn  who  meet. 

Should  part  not  a*  tlie  day; 
And  I  wiU  blame  thee  ne'er  again, 

Till  life  itsel'  be  o'er. 
If  thou'lt  aye  say,  as  now  sae  plain, 

That  we  shall  part  no  more. 
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And  if  I  were  in  heaven  itsel', 

Methinks  I'd  hearken  down, 
If  ye  wad  aye  these  tidings  tell, 

When  ye  came  sailing  roun'. 
Caold,  cauld  it  was  to  blame  the  bird, 

That  can  alane  unite 
The  sweetest  words  heart  ever  heard, 

Love,  liberty,  and  light. 
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Air — **  I  he  loind  blows  through  the  barlev^ 

Now,  Johnnie,  lad,  yoursel'  prepare. 

Ne'er  look  sae  saft  and  sorrie; 
For  folk  at  hame  ye  ne'er  wad  care. 

And  ye  maun  gang  to  Corrie. 
The  mom  it  is  the  bridal-day, 

And  it  your  wae  will  soften. 
To  see  the  lassie  wed  away 
That  ye  hae  wooed  sae  often. 
Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang. 

Ye  maun  gang  to  Corrie ; 
Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang 
The  weel-kenned  way  to  Corrie. 

VOL.    I.  1 
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On  sic  a  theme  let  me  alane, 

If  painfu'  or  if  pleasin', 
When  back  our  wark  sae  lang  has  lain, 

I've  other  tow  a-teezin' : 
The  trim  that  stirs  you  to  this  fuss 

Will  mak*  ye  mair  neglcctet, 
And  maids  can  thole  it  ill,  when  thus 
With  bridal  freaks  infecket ; 
I  winna  gang — I  wadna  gang, 

I  winna  gang  to  Corrie ; 
I  winna  gang — I  wadna  gang, 
For  a*  the  lands  afore  me. 

But  waur,  lad,  'tis  wi'  them  wlia  woo 

To  won  baith  wife  and  money, 
Yet  after  a'  the  web  fa'  through, 
And  lose  what  was  sac  bonnie. 
And  if  'tis  sae,  I've  kenned  ye  gae 

When  far  ye  less  were  idle  ; 
I'm  sure  yc'U  no  begrudge  ae  day 
To  grace  your  fair  one's  bridal. 
Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang, 

Ye  maun  gang  to  Corrie ; 
Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang 
The  blythesome  way  to  Corrie. 

Nay,  ten  lang  miles  it  is  and  mair, 
And  if  I  should  gae  thither, 

I  soon,  and  sure,  wad  rue  it  sair. 
In  siccan  famous  weather : 
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Forbye,  I  hae  the  kiln  to  beet 

Wi'  fuel  late  and  early; 
For  though  we've  hap'd  to  lose  our  wheat, 
"We  mauna  lose  the  barley. 
I  wiiina  gang — I  wadna  gang, 

I  winna  gang  to  Corrie  ; 
I  winna  gang — I  wadna  gang 
For  a'  the  lands  afore  me. 

But  ance,  lad,  ye  wad  think  na  sliame 

To  trodge  it  slyly  thither, 
And  leave  as  guid  as  she  at  hame, 

In  a  kin-kinds  o'  weather  : 
IVe  kenned  ye  gang,  though  storms  blew  jstning. 

And  thunners  dunnered  o'er  ve, 
Oft  twice  a-week,  and  a*  to  seek 
Yon  bonnie  bride  at  Corrie. 
Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang, 

Ye  maun  gang  to  Corrie ; 

Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang 

This  ance  for  a'  to  Corrie. 

•She  will  be  trig,  and  blythe  iis  fair, 

Wi'  ilk  e'e  staring  on  her ; 
The  bridegroom,  too,  will  hae  that  air 

Whilk  says — "  Ye  see  I've  won  her : 
She  daffed  awee  wi'  sic  as  ye. 

And  ne'er  a  fig  cared  for  ye, 
Sae  ye  shall  get  the  bridal  glee, 

And  I  the  bride  o'  Corrie." 
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Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang, 
Ye  maun  gang  to  Conie ; 

Yo  maun  gang — ^ye  maun  gang 
Ance  mair,  dear  John,  to  Come. 

Blytlio  lads  and  lasses  will  be  there, 

And  sure  ye'll  be  delighted 
To  see  the  priest  pack  up  the  pair, 
Wi*  hearts  and  hands  a*  righted  : 
And  ye  may  weel  hae  mair  than  this. 

For  though  that  they  be  weddet, 
Ye*ll  surely  get  ao  fareweel  kiss 
Afore  the  bride  is  beddet. 

Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang, 

Ye  maun  gang  to  Corrie ; 

Ye  maun  gang — ye  maun  gang 

This  ance  for  a*  to  Corrie. 

Ay,  lass,  if  fancy  leant  to  thee, 
I  weel,  weel  might  be  sorry, 
To  think  what  maidens  here  will  be. 

When  they're  sic  jilts  at  Corrie  : 
But  if  I  thus  the  skathe  can  bear, 
I,  too,  may  brook  the  scorning ; 
'Twere  strange  should  I  for  woman  care 
On  sic  a  famous  morning. 
I  winna  gang — I  wadna  gang, 

I  wadna  gang  to  Corrie ; 

I  winna  gang — I  wadna  gang 

For  a'  the  lands  afore  me. 
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Then  hail,  my  country !  Scotland  wild  and  free, 
Thy  dreariest  wastes  this  heart  shall  warmly  own  : 
Sea-girt  and  grey,  thou  seem'st  in  fancy's  mood 
Far  lonely  placed  in  hapless  orphanhood. 
Apart  from  Nature's  bosom,  and  the  cheer 
Tliat  nurses  other  lands  and  nations  here  : 
Yet  I  will  own  thee,  lorn  as  thus  thou  art, 
With  all  the  fondness  of  the  filial  heart. 

For  thou,  my  native  land,  though  lone  and  grey. 
Where  stretch  thy  moorland  regions  far  away. 
Where  rock-girt  mountains  are  on  mountains  j)ile<l, 
And  still  where  all  is  tamest  all  is  wild — 
Hold'st,  as  thy  meed,  what  many  lands  have  lost, 
And  own'st  the  virtues  they  could  never  boast. 
In  thee  the  generous,  loving  life  obtains 
That  best  can  tell  where  sacred  freedom  reigns  ; 
Nor  fail  thy  works  of  Nature  and  of  Art 
To  lure  the  eye  and  fascinate  the  heart : 
Thy  rivers  bold,  and  rills,  and  forest  deep. 
Enhance  the  valley,  and  adorn  the  steep ; 

*  A  fragment. 
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Fair  smiles  tlui  home  with  banks  and  bowers  }ye- 

tween, 
The  stone-built  city  and  the  woodland  scene  : 
And  if  by  clii!'  and  cairn  on  moor  and  dale 
The  high  hill-breezes  s])eak  ^vith  proud  avail, 
The  voice  awakens  o'er  the  warror's  grave 
That  stood  and  fell  thy  native  rights  to  save. 
Ix),  too,  though  solitude  her  throne  may  raise 
Lonely  and  far  amid  the  moorlands*  maze, 
Still  are  thy  homes  by  mountain  and  by  glen 
The  homes  of  freeborn  and  unconquereil  men. 
No  task  o'eitoila,  no  tyranny  oVrruns, 
Thy  lovely  daughters,  and  thy  doughty  sons  : 
Fair  as  the  light,  when  darker  days  depart. 
Thy  Queen  hei*self,  'mid  love  from  every  heart, 
Delights  ui)on  thy  mountains  wild  to  stand, 
And  see  the  sceptre  borne  in  freedom's  hand. 

Oh  !  come  with  me,  ye  lovers  of  the  lay, 
And'let  us  wander  to  tluj  wilds  away ; 
Forsake  the  haunts  of  villa  and  of  vale. 
And  roam  awhile^  the  lonely  upland  dale : 
There  though  the  rose  and  lilv  never  tlirew 
Forth  their  sweet  odours  o'er  the  fields  of  dew, 
Xor  thrush  nor  blaekbiixl  notes  of  song  convey 
To  cheer  the  opening  or  the  closing  day, 
Free  bow  the  breezes  o'er  the  flock-clad  fells. 
Fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  the  heather-bells. 
And  round  the  cloudlet's  rim  and  rainbow's  rays 
Unceasingly  the  sky-larks  hymn  their  lays, 
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As  if  no  souucU  might  to  these  realms  belong 

Except  the  voice  of  wildly -warbled  song. 

Then  leave  the  links  and  lanes  beside  the  sea, 

And  rove  the  pathless  solitudes  with  me ; 

Though  hoar  the  head,  the  heart  may  still  be  young, 

And  life  revives  where  first  the  harp  was  strung : 

8com  not  the  light  that  o*er  the  spirit  falls, 

When  memory  the  past  of  life  recalls, — 

When  in  oblivion  sleep  the  woes  it  knew, 

And  all  the  buoyant  bliss  comes  back  anew ; 

Nor  blame  the  ardour  in  the  breast  that  bums*, 

When  to  these  scenes  the  eye  its  glances  turns ; 

Though  spot  of  earth,  except  the  grave  alone, 

There  be  not,  that  the  bard  can  call  his  own. 

Lo  !  these  wild  scenes,  arrayed  in  heaven's  own  light. 

Both  eye  and  soul  to  truth  can  still  unite. 

And  gather  home  their  charms  with  more  of  zetil 

Than  haply  might  their  owners  ever  fc^ol. 

Few  are  the  parts  of  what  the  whole  displays. 

Which  have  not  borne  this  step  in  other  days, 

And  from  the  rock,  and  dell,  and  tree,  and  stR\im, 

Welcome  and  warmly  as  the  morning  beam, 

Fond  recollections  on  the  spirit  throng, 

And  bid  existence  to  the  past  belong  ; — 

Dwell  with  the  strains  that  nameless  birds  have  sung. 

Conveyed  through  ages  long  from  tongue  to  tongue  ; 

Or  ponder  on  the  weird  and  wondrous  tales 

Which  time,  as  if  o'er  all  these  hills  and  vales. 

Hath  woven  with  a  consecrating  hand, 

To  render  rich  the  scenery  of  the  Land. 
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Wlion  back  is  turned  the  keenly-searching  eye 
To  penetrate  the  shades  of  ages  bye, 
We  see  no  time  in  all  the  years  of  feud 
"WTien  thou,  Old  Scotia,  wholly  was  subdued : 
A  doubtful  fate  would  oft  thy  course  attend, 
And  with  thy  brightest  sunshine  shadows  blend ; 
The  clouds  turmoil,  and  breezes  flutter  high,| 
As  when  the  thunder  gathers  in  the  sky ; 
A  sickening  dimness  spread  to  intervene' 
Man  and  the  clearer  ray  of  heaven  between. 
Till  day  sore  darkened  deepened  into  night, 
And  all  the  world  grew  wciiry  for  the  light. 

The  evil  agency  that  came  abroad 

O'er  this,  the  nether  universe  of  God, 

Had  over  thousands  cast  its  awful  power, 

'WHiose  native  tc»ndency  is  to  devour — 

Nor  failed  o'er  thine  own  heart  to  fasten  home 

The  meshes  of  the  mighty  net  of  llome. 

<J*er  man  and  nature  hopeless  darkness  lay, 

Densely  as  erst  in  Egypt's  evil  day : 

The  claims  of  right  on  earth  seemed  ever  o'er, 

And  freedom  wept  as  ne'er  had  she  before. 

O'erawed,  the  mind  itself,  and  fetter-bound, 

Dared  look  not  whither  wisdom  but  is  found — 

N'ot  unto  lieaven,  through  these  writs  sublime. 

These  guides  of  wanderers  in  the  wastes  of  time. 

The  die  was  cast,  and  by  o'erruling  sway 

Even  thought's  own  privilege  was  ta'en  away. 

The  die  was  cast,  and  earth's  dread  doom  seemed  sealed, 

As  if  no  more  the  nations  should  be  healed. 
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But  God  had  spoken  from  th'  Eternal  throne, 
And  heaven  will  still  revive  what  is  its  own. 
The  voice,  oh  Scotland  !  when  it  reached  thine  ear, 
Had  power  likewise  to  cause  the  heart  to  hear ; 
And  in  the  day  when  thou  that  voice  obeyed, 
The  firm  foundation  of  thy  weal  was  laid. 

Yet  came  the  days  of  such  wild  woe  and  pain 

As  may  no  land,  nor  thou,  e'er  know  again  : 

The  laws   of  heaven   in   nought   can   yield  their 

claim, 
Nor  bow  to  man  when  he  should  bow  to  them  : 
To  truths  eternal  awful  powers  belong, 
And  woe  to  them  who  wrest  them  to  their  wrong ; 
Who  stray  themselves,  and  others  lead  astray, 
Among  the  ills  that  thus  shall  life  belay. 
What  hearts  shall  bleed,  what  steps  be  weary  woni, 
Ere  man  shall  to  the  paths  of  peace  return  ! 

Keen  persecution  ruthless  errands  ran 

By  valleys  green  and  wildernesses  wan. 

As  if  it  zeal  from  a  worse  world  had  caught, 

And  heaven  to  earth  had  kindness  never  taught. 

To  dens  and  caves  the  sufferers  sped  away, 

And,  reft  of  all,  in  dens  'mid  deserts  lay ; 

In  desolated  homes  the  children  hid — 

Durst  steal  not  forth  to  bear  their  father's  bread  ; 

Hunted  for  that  which  they  were  stanch  to  hold — 

The  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  of  old — 

By  fellow-men,  who  would  their  powers  employ 

To  circumvent,  to  torture,  and  destroy. 
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Inventions  boast  not,  ye  who  till  the  soil, 
Nor  ye  who  shape  the  tools  that  lessen  toil; 
Your  implements  benign  seem  frail  and  few, 
When  matched  with  those  that  out  of  malice  grew. 
In  them  too  who  avouched  themselves  to  be 
The  followers  of  Him  who  came  to  free 
From  sin  and  niin,  and  meanwhile  to  move 
The  mind  to  holiness,  the  heart  to  love ; 
The  bleeding  broken-hearted  up  to  bind. 
And  ope  the  gates  of  mercy  to  mankind. 

liut  if  the  proud  the  pious  would  o'erpower, 
And  doom  to  torture  in  the  evil  hour, 
Their  dark  accomplishments  no  force  could  find 
To  mar  the  hope  of  the  immortal  mind. 
And  if  humanity,  intcnsi?ly  tried 
In  the  grey  father,  sulfered  when  he  died. 
It  was  to  i-ender — and  it  rendered — free 
The  babe  that  sat  upon  the  mother's  knee. 

Yet  ere  tliou  thus  ha<lst  warred  for  rights  divine, 

A  checkered  fortune,  Scotia,  oft  was  thine. 

Dire  perils  still  to  thee  and  thine  arose 

From  the  fell  inroads  of  usurping  foes  : 

As  if  thou  richly  coul»lst  those  stores  supply 

That  lure  the  cov'tous  lieart  and  envious  eye. 

They  thee  assailed  from  out  the  Sister  Kind, 

( )r  sailed  from  far  to  reach  thy  rocky  strand. 

Prone  to  overwhelm  thy  warriors  of  the  wild. 

And  sway  thy  sceptre  when  thy  homes  were  spoiled. 

But  to  the  brave  remeed  is  still  supplied. 

Since  virtuous  men  are  virtuous  most  when  tried  : 
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Determination  springs  when  dangers  rise, 
And  love  of  freedom  never  leaves  the  wise. 
So  motdded  are  thy  sons  as  that  they  stUl 
Will  yield  compliance  to  the  generous  will ; 
For  reason  wins,  nor  leaves  the  heart  behind, 
When  kindness  wakes  the  feelings  of  the  kind. 
Yet  shall  that  heart  repose  in  kindred  clay 
Ere  power  despotic  o'er  it  bear  the  sway  : 
The  foeman's  hand  still  vainly  strove  to  seize 
Thy  banner  floating  in  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  thou  alike  wouldst  still  thy  right  maintain 
'Gainst  rugged  Koman  and  undaunted  Dane. 
Urged  from  the  valley  by  overmatching  skill. 
Thy  freebom  bands  waged  warfare  from  the  hill ; 
Nor  time  itself  in  power  or  point  impairs 
The  testy  motto  that  thy  Thistle  wears. 

Then  hail,  my  country  !  few  of  all  the  lands 
O'er  which  the  azure  arch  of  heaven  expands, 
If  low  or  lofty,  boasts  a  claim  like  thee 
To  wear  the  garlands  of  the  famed  and  free. 
Of  thee  111  sing ;  and  though  I  should  recall 
Much  that  may  fail  to  reach  the  hearts  of  all. 
The  leal  may  haply  list  the  poet's  song. 
Who  oft  hath  sung  thy  solitudes  among 
To  thy  wild  melodies,  the  simpler  lays 
That  told  life's  tidings  and  life's  earlier  days. 
I  trowed  not,  as  it  has  been,  that  they  e'er 
Would  live  the  'lorn  of  heart  to  soothe  or  cheer. 
As  joy  or  sorrow  the  remeed  demands, 
Amid  the  scenery  of  far-distant  lands. 
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Yet  it  is  well ;  there's  much  that  man  calls  vaiii, 

And  wisely  too,  if  good  be  all  in  gain. 

The  bard  is  wayward,  and  would  seem  to  love 

Full  oft  phenomena  none  else  approve  ; 

Feel  strange  delight  to  mark  the  lightning's  gleam, 

The  tempt^t's  turmoil,  and  the  tumbling  8ti*eam, 

And  each  irregularity  sublime 

That  marks  of  thee,  my  native  land,  the  clime. 

^lonotonous  in  thee  no  seasons  run, 

In  deep  and  long-i)revailing  shade  or  sun, 

As  in  the  lands  where  state^l  changes  claim 

The  privilege  to  come  and  pass  the  same. 

In  thee  each  pause  seems  only  to  arrange 

The  slumbering  elements  of  further  change  : 

Though  rests  the  mist  not  on  the  -vvintry  hill, 

The  clouds  on  heaven's  brow  are  gathering  still. 

Though  in  the  vale  the  winds  seem  all  asleep, 

The  stormy  spirit  sighs  along  the  steep, 

And  aids  the  changes,  or  obstructs  withal 

The  varying  voices  of  the  waterfall, 

Till,  stealing  round  where  yonder  rocks  so  grey 

Have  stood  the  hermits  of  the  world  for  aye. 

He,  boldly  mounting  Desolation's  throne, 

Amid  the  wilderness  remote  and  lone. 

In  accents  wild  there  ushers  his  command. 

And  wafts  bewildering  tempests  o'er  the  land. 

Yet,  yet  how  lovely  when  the  spring's  return 

Brings  back  the  gowan  to  the  mountain  bum. 

When  on  the  high  hill-tops  it  rears  anew 

The  downy  moss-crop  'mong  the  early  dew, 
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And  lures  from  shores  of  ocean  far  away 

The  plover  yellow  and  the  curlew  grey, 

With  heaven-taught  tact  their  summer  homes  to  plan, 

And  rear  their  offspring  far  remote  from  man. 

Oft  both  by  upland  fell  and  inland  bower 
Cold  winter  strives  to  reassert  his  power, 
And  'mong  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  day 
Upbraids  fair  Nature  stealing  on  her  way 
Through  the  departments  of  her  wide  domain, 
To  wake  the  life  they  secretly  retain. 
She  bids  the  sun  behind  the  cloudlet  cold 
Melt  down  the  ice  that  slumbers  in  its  fold, 
While  she  with  primrose  blooms  the  bank  bestuds, 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  with  its  bursting  buds, 
While  thrush  and  blackbird  seek  where  best  they 

may 
The  groundwork  of  their  little  nests  to  lay, 
'Mid  intricacies  of  the  cleft  and  bough. 
And  lifting  up  their  voice  aye  then  and  now, 
Would  seem  to  say  amid  their  fond  device, 
What  boots  the  skathe  that  ruined  paradise  ? 
The  leaf  is  green,  and  pure  the  brook  and  clear — 
The  curse  of  Eden  cannot  reach  us  here. 

Ah,  sweet  Wonaye  !  *  divine  it  is  to  see 
The  bliss  of  birds  amid  the  greenwood  tree  ! 

*  The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  poem  is  supposed  to  be 
addressed. 
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By  thine  own  eye  I  mark  even  now  the  thought 
A  living  charm  around  the  soul  hath  wrought ; 
Instinctive  nature,  lingering,  leads  us  still 
To  that  which  it  was  fashioned  to  fulfil ; 
It  holds  unconsciously  its  native  claim 
'Mid  that  perversion  that  we  hate  to  name. 
Fitted  at  first  to  dwell  in  Eden  bowers, 
We  love  the  birds,  and,  too,  we  love  the  flowers, 
A  shred  of  nature  being  undestroyed 
By  that  dread  wreck  that  left  the  whole  alloyed. 
That  it  might  pleasure  to  the  heart  secure. 
And  still  the  most  to  such  as  most  are  pure. 
But  yet  I'll  lead  thee  'niong  the  scenes  where  thou 
Shalt  mark  the  nestlings  cradled  on  the  bough  : 
Thou  from  the  sight  a  purer  joy  shalt  own 
Than   his,  through  war  and  woe   who  mounts  a 
throne. 

When  from  wild  winter-storm  and  spring-tide  blast 
The  realms  of  Nature  gain  respite  at  last, 
And  summer  sheds  its  glory  to  illume 
The  scene  of  life  with  beauteous  light  and  bloom. 
Oh,  then  how  sweetly,  yet  sublimely  grand, 
Is  all  the  scenery  of  our  mountain  land  ! 
How  bright  the  glow  that  mantles  Ettrick-i)en, 
And  deeply  green  the  birk  in  Kirkhope  glen  ! 
All  earth  is  green,  and  heaven  above  is  blue. 
And  mom  and  eve  come  dripping  with  the  dew : 
The  flocks  in  beauty  wander  wide  at  will, 
And  shepherds  lingering  sing  upon  the  hill : 
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Abroad  o'er  Nature  glorifying  to  convey 
The  genial  spirit  of  the  poet's  lay. 

How  changed  from  days,  when  would  the  days  draw  on 

That  stormy  winds  among  the  mountains  moan  ; 

When  in  the  heavens  alike,  or  late  or  soon, 

Dim  was  the  sun  and  comfortless  the  moon, 

When  earth's  wide-woven  raiment  was  the  rime. 

And  only  foxes  roamed  the  wastes  of  time  ; 

Or  when  the  snow-fraught  tempest  would  grow  loud. 

And  jnake  creation's  self  beseem  a  cloud 

Of  swirling  drift,  that  caused  the  shepherd  sigh 

Amid  the  vortex  where  the  wreath  grew  high  ! 

Ah !  then  he  knows  how  different  'tis  than  when 

The  new-blown  gowan  glitters  in  the  glen, 

And  lambs  lie  basking  on  each  sunny  brae, 

Lulled  by  the  larks  that  sing  the  livelong  day, 

And  murmur  of  the  rills  that  onward  ply 

From  far-off  fountains  that  run  never  dry. 

Bringing  from  fall  to  fall  and  pool  to  pool 

Breathings  as  blissfid  as  serenely  cool ; 

And  yet  it  yields  a  soul- ennobling  charm 

To  face  the  blast  and  wrestle  with  the  storm, 

Aright  all  in  his  fleecy  charge  to  hem, 

Ere  dreary  night  comes  down  o'er  him  and  them. 

A  pleasure  springs  from  the  intensest  toil 

That  safety  brings  to  living  things  the  while  ; 

And,  'nud  sublimity,  sublimer  grow 

The  aims  and  energies  of  life  below. 
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THE  HAMES  0'  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

The  hames  o*  bonnie  Scotland, 

While  yet  the  kind  were  there, 
By  glen  and  lee  were  sweet  to  see, 

And  sweeter  still  to  share ; 
But  the  heart  for  bonnie  Scotland 

Has  mony  a  pang  o'  pain, 
Since  what  has  been  in  days  we've  seen 

"We  ne*er  may  see  again. 

The  hames  o'  bonnie  Scotland 

Will  be  de.scrted  soon — 
The  hames  that  sent  the  reek  asclent 

The  burn-brae  heughs  aboon  ; 
For  a'  the  lads  and  lasses 

Are  crossing  o*er  the  main, 
To  lands  away,  where  they  for  aye 

Will  ne'er  come  back  again. 

"Wae's  me  for  bonnie  Scotland  ! 

Among  the  heights  and  howes 
We'll  hear  nae  niair  a  lilting 

At  the  milking  o'  the  yowes. 
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Weel  may  the  thought  be  eerie, 

And  the  land  itsel'  feel  lane, 
When  thus  depart  the  kind  o'  heart, 

And  ne'er  come  back  again. 

There'll  be  in  bonnie  Scotland 

Nae  wooin'  in  the  shaw, 
Nae  braw  lads  in  the  kitchen, 

Nae  minstrels  in  the  ha'; 
But  grief  itsel'  sit  rulin' 

The  twa  three  that  remain — 
The  sad  at  hame  wha  sigh  for  them 

That  ne'er  come  back  again. 

O  ye  in  bonnie  Scotland 

That  lowly  worth  aggrieve, 
Sink  pride  and  power  in  kindness, 

Xor  force  that  worth  to  leave 
The  hame  that  it  is  leavin' 

Wi'  mony  a  pang  o'  pain, 
To  lands  away,  where  it  for  aye 

Will  ne'er  come  back  again. 


VOL.    I. 
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DOUGHTY  AULD  SCOTLAND. 

<  )UR.s  is  the  land  o'  the  thistle  aiul  heathei>bell, 

Oowned  by  the  mountain  and  girt  by  the  sea ; 
'I'lie  land  where  the  leal  and  the  lovely  together 
dwell, 
Fumed  for  the  faithfu'  and  fenced  by  the  free. 
Row  the  bold  torrents  by 
Down  frae  the  mountains  high, 
I  )(>wn  to  the  vales  of  our  haunts  and  our  hamcs, 
Blythe  ^vi*  their  canty  cheer. 
Fond  frien*  and  neebour  dear, 
Bonnie  young  lassies  and  faithfu*  auld  dames. 
Then  hail,  Scotland — doughty  auld  Scotland — 

l^nd  o*  the  faithfu*  and  isle  o'  the  free; 

Hail,  Scotland — doughty  auld  Scotland — 

Ye  are  the  land  tliat  is  dear,  dear  to  me. 


IJlythe  are  our  bairns  on  the  banks  o*  thy  bonnie 
rills, 

Bordered  wi*  broom,  and  wi*  hawthorn  o*erhung; 
\\y  cliff  and  by  cairn  on  the  sides  o*  thy  sunny  hills. 

Sweet  are  the  songs  that  thy  minstrels  hae  sung. 
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Far  frae  the  hames  o*  men, 
Up  brae  and  bracken  glen, 
Wend  the  white  flocks  to  the  moorlands  away. 
Down  in  the  meadows  green 
Maidens  and  men  are  seen, 
Faitlifu*  as  friendly,  and  lovely  as  gay. 

Then  hail,  Scotland — doughty  auld  Scotland — 
Land  o'  the  faithfu*,  the  fond,  and  the  free  ; 
Hail,  Scotland — doughty  auld  Scotland — 
Ye  are  the  land  that  ne*er  conquered  will  be. 

AMien  roused  was  thy  lion,  ho,  lifting  his  paw  on 
high, 
Shook  his  grey  l)eard  in  the  light  o*  the  sun ; 
And  matchless  wcrt  thou  in  the  days  that  .are  long 
gone  by. 
Warding  the  freedom  thy  warriors  had  won. 
Xow  *mid  thy  joy  and  peace 
Kindness  shall  never  cease, 
Shrined  in  the  rights  that  no  foe  can  remove  : 
It  o*er  our  native  isle 
Flourish  shall  ever,  while 
Thy  sons  can  defend  and  thy  daugliters  can  love. 
Then  had  Scotland — doughty  aidd  Scotland — 

Land  o*  the  faithfu',  the  famed,  and  the  free ; 
Hail,  Scotland — doughty  auld  Scotland — 
Dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  o*  mine  e'(;. 

By  mountain  and  valley  may  plenty  be  ever  seen  ; 
Bright  be  thy  blossoms  and  balmy  thy  air : 
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And  glorious  thy  laurels,  untainted,  and  ever  green, 
Worn  by  the  worthy,  and  wove  by  the  fair. 
Over  bien  cot  and  ha* 
Soft  may  the  evenings  fa'; 
Dewy  thy  mornings  down — dewy  and  mild. 
And  on  the  mountain  clifts 
Proud  wave  thy  thistle  tufts, 
l^nd  of  the  greenwood,  the  glen,  and  the  wild. 
Then  hail,  Scotland — douglity  auld  Scotland — 
Land  of  the  faithfu',  the  famed,  and  the  free ; 
Hail,  Scotland — doughty  auld  Scotland — 
Thee  will  we  love  till  the  day  that  we  dee. 


THE  LAIED'S  MATCH  IN  WOOING. 

Air—  **  Prince  William  Henrys  Ddight^ 

The  laird,  to  male'  his  fair  one  fain, 

Bought  her  a  pearl  ring,  O, 
And,  too,  a  bonnie  gowden  chain, 

Aroun*  her  neck  to  liing,  0  ; 
But  nac  gowd  chains  though  I  can  buy, 

To  deck  the  neck  o'  mine,  0, 
Yet  ken  do  I  a  way  forbye 

How  I  will  match  him  fine,  O. 
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K  there  instead  my  arm  be  laid, 

When  fa*8  the  gloaming  dim,  0, 
May  mine  not  be  as  fond  o'  me 

As  his  will  be  o'  him,  0 1 
And  wi*  my  plaid,  if  doun  the  shaw 

I  row  her  roun'  and  roun',  0, 
She'll  never  trow  but  she's  as  braw 

As  his  in  silken  gown,  0. 

They'll  woo,  I  ween,  amid  the  sheen 

O'  lighted  ha'  and  room,  0, 
While  sit  maun  we  aneath  the  tree 

Where  but  the  wild-flowers  bloom,  () ; 
But  earthly  light  hurts  true  love's  sight, 

And  trust  will  we  the  sky,  O  : 
Our  lamp  shaU  be  the  queen  o'  night, 

Hung  in  her  hall  on  high,  O. 

Though  there  will  win  nae  roving  din, 

Nor  wine-awakened  sang,  0, 
Mair  sweet  is  linn  and  wand'ring  win' 

The  wild  greenwoods  amang,  0. 
His  maun  be  mair  than  merely  fair, 

For  she  maun  be  divine,  0, 
Ere  she  the  least  can  aught  compare 

In  loveliness  wi'  mine,  0. 

The  laird  may  have  nae  wile  or  guile, 

But  love,  he  may  be  sure,  0, 
Within  the  heart,  whate'er  its  style, 

Than  mine  was  ne'er  mair  pure,  0. 
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THE  TRUE  18  WITH  THE  TRUE. 


Her  lily-hand,  for  gowd  and  land, 
She  blythe  to  his  may  join,  0, 

But  mine's  best  part  is  aye  her  heart, 
And  a'  her  heart  is  mine,  0. 

Tis  love,  I  wis,  brings  truest  bliss ; 

And  Heaven  has  man  endowed,  0, 
That  he  can  prove  the  joys  o*  love 

Wha  canna  gio  nae  gowd,  0. 
Sae  love's  pure  ties  and  a*  its  joys 

My  lassie's  heart  and  mine,  0, 
Shall  bind  sac  fast  that  death  at  last 

Shall  but  the  ties  untwine,  0. 


THE  TRUE  IS  WITH  THE  TRUE. 


The  day — the  day  has  dawned  too  soon, 

And  I  must  still  remain, 
Till  in  the  rising  of  the  moon 

Thou  seek  me  here  again. 
He  reined  his  steed  upon  the  plain. 

Yet  loath  to  say  adieu ; 
He  turned,  and  turned,  and  said,  Oh  then, 

Be  true,  my  love,  be  true. 


THE  TRUE   18   WITH   THE   TRUE. 
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The  guests  are  in  my  father's  tower 

That  ill  may  claim  my  care, 
And  some  wiU  soon  seek  hall  and  bower, 

Who  will  not  find  me  there; 
For  till  the  hour  of  gloaming  dim 

Steals  o'er  the  fields  of  dew. 
Still  as  he  said,  I'U  say  of  him, 

Be  true,  my  love,  be  true. 

The  eve-star  shall  rise  bright  anon. 

The  moon  rise  brighter  still. 
And  what  may  stay  the  flight  that's  on 

llie  wing  of  woman's  will  1 
Then  take  thy  sword  of  high  renown. 

Thy  steed  of  raven  hue. 
And  in  the  rising  of  the  moon 

Be  true,  my  love,  be  true. 

The  lordlings  sought  the  lighted  ha'. 

Where  beauty  shone  so  bright, 
But  Edith  sought  the  greenwood  shaw. 

To  meet  her  own  true  knight. 
And  when  the  moon  rose  calm  and  clear, 

He.did  his  faith  renew. 
And  off  by  scaur  and  glen  afar 

The  true  is  with  the  true. 


I 
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SONG  OF  THE  TRUE-HEAETED,- 

Though  summer's  gay  mantle  be  spi*ead  o*er  the 
mountain, 
And  blooms  on  the  green  bower  and  birds  on  the 
tree, 
And  wild  flowerets  blaw  by  the  fell  and  the  fountain, 
Wide-spreading  their  breasts  to  the  breeze  and  the 
bee — 

Still  the  heart  sad  and  sair, 
Sighing  in  weary  care, 
Iteaps  not  a  charm  from  the  scenes  that  we  view, 
If  those  so  dearly  loved 
Change,  and  at  last  have  proved 
Faithless  in  feelings  that  aye  should  be  true. 


If  o'er  the  ocean  the  leal  have  departed, 

Lang,  lang  may  we  weary,  and  deeply  may  mourn ; 
But  if  they're  still  faithfu',  still  true,  and  warm- 
hearted. 
How  matchless  the  joy  that  shall  hail  their  return ! 
But  if  they  cold  have  grown, 
Though  nae  wild  winds  have  blown. 
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Wafting  them  far  o'er  the  waters  sae  blue  ; 

Then  shall  the  bosom  know 

Life  brings  no  pain  below 
Deep  as  for  those  that  nae  langer  are  true. 

How   sad  is   the   scene   when   the    dew-drops  lie 
frozen 
Cauld,  cauld  on  the  lawn  where  the  flowers  wont 
to  bloom ! 
But  ah  !  if  be  lost  the  true  love  of  the  chosen, 
Even  darker  is  life  than  the  winter's  ain  gloom. 
Then  can  we  never  see, 
When  again  o*er  the  lea 
We,  'mid  the  gloaming,  our  way  shall  pursue 
On  to  the  hawthorn  grey. 
Where  we  could  be  for  aye. 
Blessed  in  the  love  of  the  hearts  while  yet  true. 

Cauld  fate  may  prove  faithless,  and  hardships  astound 
us — 
Deep  sorrows  o'erahadow  or  dangers  appal ; 
But  if  still  the  kind  and  the  true  be  around  us, 
Even  then  shaU  we  know  what  is  dearest  of  all. 
But  when  in  life  again 
Shall  love  renew  its  reign. 
If  aught  'neath  the  sky  has  had  power  to  subdue  ? 
When  shall  the  moment  come 
Hope  shall  the  heart  resume, 
Tom  from  the  bosoms  we  trusted  as  true  ? 
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Oh  give  me  yon  cottage,  so  lowly  and  lonesome, 

That  stands  in  yon  glen  on  the  banks  o'  the  bum, 

If  there  still  shall  come  the  true-hearted  and  winsome 

To  give  from  the  heart  what  the  heart  shall  retom. 

Kae  pomp  nor  palace  then 

E*er  shall  one  wish  obtain, 
Pleasure  allure  not  nor  sadness  subdue ; 

But  in  the  mountain  glen 

Love  shall  for  ever  len' 
Life's  dearest  treasures  to  them  that  are  true. 


WHEN  THE  GLEN  ALL  IS  STILL. 

Air — **  Cold  frosty  tnortiing." 

When  the  glen  all  is  still  save  the  stream  of  the 
fountain, 
When  the  shepherd  has  ceased  o*er  the  dark  heath 
to  roam, 
And  the  wail  of  the  plover  awakes  on  the  mountain, 

Inviting  her  mate  to  return  to  his  home, 
Oh  !  meet  me,  Eliza,  iidown  by  the  wildwood, 
Where  the  wild  daisies  sleep  'mong  tlie  low-lying 
dew, 
And  our  bliss  shall  be  sweet  as  the  visions  of  child- 
hood. 
And  pure  as  the  fiEkir  star  in  heaven's  deep  blue. 


THE   EVE  WIND. 
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Thy  locks  shall  be  braided  in  drops  of  the  gloaming, 
And  fanned  by  the  far-travelled  breeze  on  the 
lawn; 
The  spirits  of  heaven  shall  know  of  thy  coming, 
And   watch   o*er  our  joy  till   the  hour  of  the 
dawn. 
No   woes  shall  we    know    of  dark    fortune's   de- 


creeing- 


(Jf  the  past  and  the  future  my  dreams  may  not  be ; 
For  the  light  of  thine  eye  seems  the  home  of  my 

being, 
And  my  soul's  fondest  thoughts  shall  be  gathered 

to  thee. 


THE  EVE  WIND. 


The  eve  wind  steals  through  Gala  grove. 
And  gloaming's  hour  i^  free,  Mary; 

Then  list  for  ance  the  voice  of  love, 
And  walk  the  wood  wi'  me,  Mary. 

The  star  o'  love  o'er  yonder  hill 
Will  seek  its  path  o'  blue,  Mary, 

While  thrush  and  blackbird,  singing  still, 
Bid  dying  day  adieu,  Mary. 
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THE  EVE   WIND. 


Oh,  pure  is  nature  a',  and  sweet 

The  bower  and  blossomed  tree,  Mary ; 

The  daisy  in  the  dewy  weet. 
And  a'  we  hear  and  see,  Mary. 

But  if  a  ray  o'  lasting  bliss 

E'er  on  this  heart  sliall  shine,  Mary, 
Amid  a  world  of  care  like  this, 

That  ray  maun  come  frae  thine,  Mar}'. 

Love,  heartftjlt  love,  the  bosom  in, 
Is  mair  than  gowd  can  gie,  Mary ; 

Then  say  nao  langer  nay  to  ane 

Wha  weel  for  thee  could  dee,  Mary. 


Fu*  many  a  heart  the  charms  may  know 
Frae  friendship's  power  that  springs,  Mary ; 

But  nought  can  bring  to  life  below 
What  love  rewauled  brings,  Mar}'. 
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THE  FEIENDLY  AND  THE  FEEE. 

Fondly  can  our  hearts  recall 
Days  that  were  so  dear  to  all, 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hall, 

Where  we  wont  to  be. 
Love  and  friendship's  feelings  wami 
Could  each  ill  of  life  disarm. 
While  music  sweetly  woke  to  charm 

The  friendly  and  the  free. 

Days  of  sorrow  since  have  been. 
Wasting  hearts  that  wept  unseen, 
And  destroying  bliss  between 

Those  to  each  other  dear ; 
But  the  shades  have  passed  away. 
And  the  brightness  of  our  day 
Brings  a  joy  with  every  ray 

Bound  the  hearts  now  here. 

Bring  the  wreaths  from  wild  and  bower, 
Wake  the  song,  and  let  its  power 
Tell  the  pleasure  of  the  hour 
When  the  friendly  meet. 
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Future  years  shall  hear  its  tone 
In  the  breezes  passing  on, 
Making  truly  to  life  known 
What  makes  life  so  sweet. 

And  should  darker  days  return, 
Friendship's  ties  by  time  unworn 
Still  shall  bid  us  cease  to  mourn, 

"WTiatever  ills  may  be. 
Nought  that  brings  to  life  a  smart 
E*er  shall  sever  heart  from  heart — 
Death  itself  shall  only  part 

The  friendly  and  the  free. 


ELLIOT  THE   BRAVE. 

Air—"  Thorat's  Defeatr 

The  broad  sun  of  even  shed  forth  liis  bright  splendour, 

While  rose  not  a  cloudlet  the  glory  to  mar ; 
And  the  wild  Crags  o'  Minto  were  wreathed  in  the 
splendour, 

Where  mused  the  lone  bard  from  his  mountains 
afar. 
His  hill-harp  he  woke  'neath  the  hawthorn  so  hoar}-, 

O'ershading  the  brow  of  the  moss-covered  cave ; 
And  the  grey  rocks  around  him  re-echoed  the  story 

That  told  of  dark  Thorat  and  Elliot  the  bravo. 
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By  land  or  by  ocean  he  sung  with  emotion, 
The  glory  of  Elliot  shall  ne'er  pass  away 
While  sun  shall  shine  o*er  it,  and  the  dark  deeds  of 
Thorat 
Shall  wake  round  the  isles  of  the  ocean  dismay. 
The  brave  Elliot  met  him,  and  free  would  not  let 
him, 
Till  wrecked  was  his  power  on  the  breast  of  the 
wave ; 
And  the  garlands  were  twined  'mid  the  strife  that 
beset  him, 
That  never  shall  fade  from  the  brow  of  the  brave. 

Tlie  bard  thus  would  weave  it,  and  far  o'er  green 
Teviot 
The  maidens  and  minstrels  caught  up  the  bold 
strain, 
And  joyed  that  true  brav'ry  coiUd  quell  the  dark 
knavery 
That  man  would  by  island  or  ocean  maintain. 
Through  Briton  resounded  the  fame  that  redounded 

To  him  who  exulted  the  worsted  to  save; 
And  healed  were  the  hearts  that  dark  Thorat  hatl 
wounded 
By  the  leaves  of  the  laurels  of  Elliot  the  brave. 
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BONNIE  TWEEDSIDE. 

To  the  old  Air  of  that  nairu. 

We'll  a'  away  to  bonnie  Tweedside, 

And  see  my  dearie  come  through  ; 
We'll  a*  away  to  bonnie  Tweedside, 

And  see  my  dearie  come  through. 
For  the  light  o'  the  morn  shall  cease  to  return, 

Ere  I  forget  my  vow  ; 
And  we*ll  a*  away  to  bonnie  Tweedside, 

And  see  my  dearie  come  tlirough  : 
Her  locks  are  like  the  links  o'  gowd, 

That  wave  o*er  her  snaw-white  brow; 
Her  lip  is  pure  as  the  hawthorn  bud, 

When  wet  wi*  the  morning  dew; 
Her  bosom  is  white  as  tlie  heaving  clud, 

And  her  heart  is  warm  and  true ; 
And  we'll  a'  away  to  bonnie  Tweedside, 

And  see  my  dearie  come  through. 

Tis  sweet  to  see,  on  bonnie  Tweedside, 

The  spring  a'  its  charms  renew, 
And  hear,  as  sung  frae  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  sangs  o'  our  land  sae  true ; 
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And  sweet  to  stray,  througli  the  summer-day, 

In  the  glens  where  the  forests  grew. 
But  sweeter  to  ride  to  bonnie  Tweedside, 

And  welcome  ane*s  dearie  through. 
The  bower  is  blinking  aboon  the  brae, 

Where  the  days  o*  childhood  flew, 
When  hope  was  bright  and  the  heart  was  light, 

And  the  cares  o'  life  wore  few; 
But  the  day  has  come  that  ia  mair  to  some 

Than  a'  that  their  childhood  knew. 
And  we'll  a*  away  to  bonnie  Tweedside, 

And  welcome  my  dearie  through. 

The  flowers  shall  smile  on  bonnie  Tweedside, 

To  see  my  dearie  come  through. 
As  they  lift  their  blooms  in  beauteous  pride, 

'Mang  the  grass  and  the  balmy  dew. 
The  laverocks  spring  on  their  airy  wing. 

And  the  lambs  their  play  renew. 
And  we'll  a*  away  to  bonnie  Tweedside, 

And  welcome  my  dearie  through. 
A'  busket  braw  are  the  grit  and  the  sma', 

And  blythely  the  path  pursue. 
And  crowd  to  see  the  lovely  and  free. 

And  the  maid  o'  the  heart  sae  true ; 
In  a  busy  mood,  the  wise  and  the  good 

Speak  a*  o'  her  merit  due, 
And  we'll  a'  be  blessed  wi'  cheer  o*  the  best, 

If  ance  my  dearie  were  through. 

VOL.    I.  L 
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THUS  THEN  WE  PART. 

Air — "  l^a^s  my  heart  that  we  should  sunder,^ 

Thus  then  we  part — the  hour  at  last 

Has  wove  its  gloom  of  sorrow  o'er  us ; 
Xo  ray  can  reach  us  from  the  j)ast, 

To  cheer  the  shades  that  rest  hefore  us. 
Then  speak  not  thou  to  deepen  pain  ; — 

Trow  not  to  charm  the  hopeless-hearted  : 
No  words,  nor  tears,  can  bring  again 

The  hoi)es  and  joys  of  days  departed. 

How  have  we  loved,  and  how  been  blessed. 

Through  nature's  lovely  scenes  to  wander ! 
While  every  thought  thy  lij)s  expressed, 

A  deej)er  charm  to  all  could  render. 
But  where  are  now  the  joys  we  proved  1 

And  where  the  garlands  we  could  gather  ? 
Are  these  not  all  afar  removed, 

And  left  thus,  like  our  hearts,  to  wither  ? 

Still  there's  a  balm  to  soothe  the  woe 

Of  minds,  though  doomed  the  while  to  mourning, 
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If  hopes,  which  light  them  when  they  go, 
Can  point  to  days  of  their  returning. 

But  when  the  fated  hour  is  near, 

That  bids  the  fond  and  faithful  sever, 

Oh  1  what  remains  the  hearts  to  cheer 
Of  those  that  part,  and  part  for  over  ? 
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Fair  Helen  lives  in  serious  thought, 

That  ne*er  frao  virtuous  aim  will  vary  ; 
While  lovelin(;ss  its  charms  has  wrought 

A*  roun'  the  face  and  form  o'  Mary. 
And  journeying  liere  'mong  mountains  wild, 
Where  flower,  save  heatli-liower,  never  smiled, 
Weel  may  the  way  be  thus  beguiled 
In  thought  of  them  behind  that  tarry. 

Where  mind  is  prone  the  truth  to  tell. 
The  lips  can  have  nae  power  to  Hatter ; 

And  thus,  I  say,  nane  can  excel 
The  lovely  maids  o'  Garwald  Water. 

Sae  truly  kind  and  meekly  free. 

It  blesses  man  sic  forms  to  see ; 

While  generous  worth  lits  up  the  e'e. 
And  makes  our  very  being  better. 
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The  loveliest  flowers  bloom  wild  and  lone, 
E'en  'mang  the  hills  that  tempests  tatter ; 

And  lovelier  yet  were  never  none 

Than  those  that  grace  the  Garwald  Water. 

It  binds  the  heart  to  our  ain  isle, 

To  see  sic  loveliness  the  wliile  ; 

While  virtue  lives  in  virtue's  smile, 
And  males  the  saul  itsel*  its  debtor. 

Though  I  may  ne'er,  yvV  a'  my  zeal, 

Wreath  roun'  their  brow  a  lasting  laurel, 

This  heart  shall  ever  wish  them  weel. 
Where'er  I  wander  in  the  warl'. 

And  when  'mang  friends  afar  wha  tell 

0'  lovely  maids  that  they  loe  well, 

I'll  sing  o'  what  I  ken  myseP — 

The  loveliest  are  the  maids  o'  Ganvald. 
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irS  NO  THE  DOOCOT  THAT  MAKS 

THE  DOO. 

I  BiooET  my  ha'  on  the  Rosy-cleugh  bank, 

Wi*  the  gear  that  my  grandfaither  left  to  me ; 
For  I'd  sworn  wi*  mysol'  to  rise  into  rank, 

Tliat  I  like  the  rest  o*  my  neebors  might  be. 
I  dressed  off  its  wa's,  and  furnished  it  line, 

Wi*  presses  and  pantries  a*  brimming  fu* ; 
And  ran  the  risk  that  has  taught  me  sinsyne, 

Tliat  it's  no  the  doocot  that  maks  the  doo. 

1  gaed  to  lang  Tam's  o'  the  Saughiesyke 

To  wale  a  guid-dame  'mang  his  dochters  thrtn', 
And  I  fixed  on  the  ane  th(5  maist  ladylike, 

That  I  like  the  rest  o*  my  neebors  might  be. 
A'  trowed  her  sae  mim,  in  the  bridal-sliine, 

That  butter  itsel'  wadna  melt  in  her  mou' ; 
15ut  I  ken  niysel'  what  I've  learned  sinsyne — 

And  it's  no  the  doocot  that  maks  the  doo. 


I  ca'd  on  auld  cronies,  and  did  them  inveet, 

That  they  my  braw  dame  and  dainties  might  see, 
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For  a  little  show  aff  I  soon  saw  was  meet, 
If  I  like  the  rest  o'  my  neebors  wad  be. 

But  their  haverin'  somehow  gae  my  ladye  the  huff, 
And  the  clud  that  had  gathered  ne'er  ance  left  her 
brow; 

And  maybe  she  thocht  I  mysel*  was  a  guff — 
And  it's  no  the  doocot  that  maks  the  doo. 

Ae  night  I  cam*  hame  frae  the  Wappinshaw  linn, 

Where,  bantering  a  gude  deal  and   swearing  a 
wee, 
I  had  rede  up  the  fauts  o'  fu'  mony  a  ane, 

That  I  like  the  rest  o*  my  neebors  might  be. 
I  went  to  my  lady-dame's  chammer  the  first, 

And  faund  it  as  I  had  been  lang  led  to  trow : 
She   was  aff  wi'  Will  Weir  o'  the   aidd   Howie- 
thirst — 

And  it's  no  the  doocot  tliat  maks  the  doo. 
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LOVE  DECAYED. 

*AloNG  scenes  all  lonely  I'll  wander  only, 

By  wild  and  woodland  and  joyless  streams ; 
The  garlands  twining,  and  still  repining. 

Of  love  and  pleasure  no  longer  dream. 
I  loved  him  dearly  and  too  sincerely; 

But  hearts  can  wander  and  hopes  can  fade  ; 
And  death,  that  seizes  the  life  it  freezes, 

Has  not  the  coldness  of  love  decayed. 


The  winds  are  creeping  round  flowers  now  sleeping 

'Mong  the  chill  damps  of  the  evening  dew  ; 
But  bright-eyed  morning,  again  returning, 

Will  yet  their  bosoms  to  joy  renew. 
But  mine,  ah  1  never  from  woe  shall  sever, 

Till  I  than  they  am  more  lowly  laid : 
There  it  may  moulder,  yet  not  be  colder, 

Than  is  the  coldness  of  love  decayed. 
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THE  ADMONITION. 

I  STOOD  by  yon  churchyard  that  lonely  is  lying 

Beneath  the   deep  greenwood  of  Teviot's  wild 
strand, 
And  methought  that  a  voice,  in  the  winds  that  were 
sighing, 

These  accents  conveyed  to  the  sods  of  our  land  : 
**  Beware  !  oh  beware  of  the  feelings  unholy. 

That  sink  ere  they  reach  to  the  heavens  sublime  ; 
I>eware!  oh  beware  of  the  fault  and  the  folly 

Of  resting  your  trust  on  the  treasures  of  time. 

*'  If  bound  to  this  scene,  as  still  onward  you  measure 

The  pathway  of  life  to  your  home  in  the  grave, 
The  soul,  in  its  gettings,  will  gain  not  a  treasure 

That  ages  unending  will  circle  to  save ; 
For  time  but  reveals  what  decays  in  revealing, 

Or  vanishes  ever  when  touched  by  the  test ; 
And  the  darkness  of  thought,  and  the  sadness  of 
feeling, 

Will  thus  oft  come  down   on  the  wisest  and 
best. 
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'Tis  part  of  the  curse,  on  this  dark  world  still  lying, 

To  poison  the  future,  as  it  did  the  past; 
A  warning  of  nature — a  foretaste  of  dying — 

That  crisis  which  comes  to  all  living  at  last. 
Your  days  had  heen  few  when  those  idols  so  simple, 

That  much  could  delight  you,  delighted  no  more ; 
And  the  joys  of  life's  morning,  so  airy  and  ample. 

Were  lost  'mid  the  gloom  that  your  pilgrimage 
wore. 

"  Hope  danced  round  the  spirit  that  fain  would  have 
caught  them, 

But  soon  too  they  sank  'mid  the  flow  of  its  tears ; 
They  could  not  be  carried  far  into  the  autumn. 

Much  less  could  extend  to  your  winter  of  years  : 
And  so  you  have  seen  how   the   wayward   would 
quarrel 

With  life's  sad  afflictions,  or  dread  them  apart ; 
And  the  sons  of  ambition  oft  win  the  green  laurel, 

To  wreath  it  alone  round  the  withering  heart. 

"And  riches,  for  which  the  dark  passion  grewstronger. 

As  the  heart  sought  its  rest  on  the  care-gathered 
hoards, 
Would  fly,  or  but  burden  a  soul  that  no  longer 

Had  a  relish  for  aught  that  ci-eation  affords. 
For  still,  'mid  all  fame,  and  all  fortune,  and  feeling. 

Decay  hath  its  trafl&c  with  man's  mortal  form. 
And  o'er  it,  resistless,  the  influence  stealing, 

Must  leave  it,  at  last,  but  a  wreck  to  the  worm. 
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"  Your  friends  have  departed,  and  left  you  behind 
them, 

Or  you  are  departing,  to  leave  them  behind ; 
And  no  mom  e'er  shall  dawn  when  again  you  shall 
find  them, 

If  alone  to  this  scene  all  your  hopes  be  confined. 
Beware  then  !  beware  of  the  power  of  the  longing 

That  weds  the  vain  heart  to  a  cold  world  below; 
Beware !  oh  beware  of  the  dreams  that  are  thronging, 

A  scene  that  nought  lasting  can  ever  bestow  ! 

"  But  turn  to  yon  heavens  witli  vision  obscrvient. 

As  led  by  the  dayspring  that  beams  from  on  high ; 
Xor  value  aught  here  but  as  it  proves  subservient 

In  guiding  the  soul  to  its  homcj  in  the  sky. 
La}^  up  the  pure  treasures  that  live  in  the  spirit, 

And  free  as  itself  from  the  taint  of  decay; — 
Tliose  treasures  which  st  ill  the  fond  soul  shall  inherit, 

When  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  have  melted 
away. 

"  And  thus  when  the  glow  of  a  love  never-ending 

Shall  live,  nor  remember  one  feeling  of  strife, 
And  every  afiection  to  Him  ever  tending 

Who  Himself  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life, 
Ye  shall  meet  in  the  regions  immortal  before  ye. 

The  great,  and  the  good,  and  the  kind,  and  the  true ; 
To  share  in  the  life,  and  the  bliss,  and  the  glory, 

That  ages  eternal  but  roll  to  renew." 
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OH  LASSIE,  IF  THOU'LT  GANG. 

oh  lassie,  if  thou'lt  gang 

To  yonder  glen  yn!  me, 
I'll  weave  the  wilds  among 

A  bonnie  bower  for  thee. 
1*11  weave  a  bonnie  bower 

0'  the  birks  and  willows  green, 
And  thou  to  me  shalt  be 

What  nae  other  e'er  has  been. 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  flower, 

And  the  starliglit  on  the  lea, 
In  the  bonnie  greenwood  bower 

I'll  wake  the  harp  to  thee. 
I'll  wake  the  hill-harp's  strain. 

And  the  echoes  o*  the  dell 
Shall  restore  the  tales  again 

What  its  notes  o'  love  shall  tell. 


Oh  lassie,  thou  art  fair 

As  the  morning's  early  beam, 
As  the  image  o'  a  flower 

Eeflected  frae  the  stream. 
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OH  LASSIE,   IF  THOU  LT  OANO. 


There's  kindness  in  thy  heart, 
And  language  in  thine  e'e  ; 

But,  oh !  its  looks  impart 
Nae  tales  o'  love  to  me. 

Yet,  lassie,  wert  thou  mine, 

I  would  love  thee  wi*  sic  love 
As  the  lips  can  ne*er  define, 

And  the  cold  can  never  prove. 
In  our  bower  by  yonder  stream 

Our  happy  home  should  be, 
And  our  life  a  blissfu*  dream 

While  I  lived  alone  for  thee. 


When  I  am  far  away, 

My  thought  on  thee  shall  rest, 
Allured  as  by  a  ray 

Frae  the  dwellings  o*  the  blest 
For  beneath  the  clouds  o*  dew, 

Where'er  my  path  may  be, 
Oh !  one  so  fair  as  thou 

I  again  will  never  see. 
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THE    KIRNING.* 

\u—'*  Dainty  DavUr 

Frae  yonder  hame  upon  the  brae 
Ae  night  twa  gallant  lads  wad  gae, 
Eight  like  themsels  and  mony  mae, 

To  see  the  bonnie  lassies : 
The  winds  awoke  wi*  sough  and  sigh, 
And  stars  glowered  down  what  they  could  spy, 
A\Tiile  hoolets  houted  them  guid-bye, 

As  they  gaed  thro'  the  reshes ; 
And  they  o*er  heather,  bent,  and  stone, 

On  wad  travel,  fast  wad  travel — 
If  men  hae  time  to  sleep  when  gone, 

They  weel  meanwhile  may  revel. 

The  ane  was  generous  plowman  chieF, 
Wi*  bosom  frank  as  it  was  leal. 
Nor  yet  had  feared  to  face  the  deil. 
Or  ony  danger  greater ; 


*  Written  in  imitation  of  the  olden  song,  and  intended  to 
illustrate,  as  now  manifested,  some  of  the  remaining  traits  of 
the  Border  spirit  It  had  its  first  place  in  a  series  of  poems 
entitled  *  Records  of  the  Shepherd's  Home.' 
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The  other  was — nae  trade  ava; 

Heaven  ne'er  for  bards  employment  saw, 

Save  sending  them  to  bless  us  a', 

And  teach  the  ways  o'  nature. 
But  ploys  hae  been  were  ne*er  excelled, 

Dash  and  devaJ — height  and  level ; 
Some  folk  will  fa',  and  no  be  felled. 

Whan  roughsome  roads  they  travel. 

The  worlin'  weel  had  lo'ed  the  ha*, 
Doun  in  yon  bonnie  greenwud  shaw  ; 
But  lads  on  lassies  love  to  ca*. 

And  lassies  whiles  are  kiming. 
Sae  lack-an-ee  they  couldna  get, 
For  things  are  no  sae  weel  beset. 
But  kirns  themsels  will  tak  the  pet. 

Though  hearts  wi'  love  be  burning  : 
But  they  wha  ply  will  soon  get  dune. 

Kirn,  my  lassies — kirn,  my  lassies  ; 
The  warld  is  aulder  sin*  yestreen, 

And  wooing  time  soon  passes. 

Wha  kensna  but  that  maids  will  ply 
When  gallant  lads  are  waiting  nigh  ] 
A'  labour's  light  whan  hopes  are  high, 

And  they  need  nae  overseer 
Whase  hearts  true  love  itsel*  will  drive, 
For  it  keeps  mortals  a'  alive. 
And  drawbacks  only  mak  it  thrive 

As  blasts  gar  neeps  grow  freer. 
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Then  ply,  my  lassies,  close  and  keen, 
Kirn,  my  lassies — kim,  my  lassies  ; 

The  heart  will  sigh  tho'  bowers  be  green. 
When  beauty  shuns  the  buses. 

The  lads  sat  doun  to  tak'  their  crack, 
And  aye  o*  peeled  kirns  they  spak*. 
Till  out  there  cam  a  menseless  pack. 

Like  foemen  in  fluster  ; 
And  they  wad  keek,  and  cower,  and  league, 
Intending  aye  to  hae  a  rig. 
And  gat  it,  too,  \n!  sma*  fatigue, 

Whan  they  wad  fairly  muster. 
8ae  they  set  on  the  lads  to  chase, 

Eacing  after,  chasing  after ; 
It  is  the  fashion  o*  our  race, 

A'  leal-warm  hearts  to  pester. 

But  ane,  a  fitless  maughaned  wight, 
Heels  up,  trowed  in  the  dam  outright ; 
Another  lap  the  quarry's  height, 

Its  bed  and  blocks  embracing  ; 
Another  fell  the  harrows  o'er, 
^Ind  raised  upon  liis  shins  a  clower ; 
The  last  gat  mair  than  a'  the  four. 

To  cure  his  crusty  chasing : 
But  cuffs  will  cease  whan  kirns  will  do — 

Kirn,  my  lasses — kim,  my  lassies  ; 
Work,  work  the  wark,  and  won  to  woo — 

There's  few  o'  folk  no  fashies. 
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The  plowman  lad  was  sair  in  love, 
And  sae  might  she  he  cam  to  move; 
The  truth  o'  wooing  nought  can  prove 

Mair  deep  than  wedding  after. 
Tlie  bard  ne*er  ance  o'  bridals  thought, 
But  spak  'bout  something  or  Hbout  nought, 
As  bards  can  do  and  likewise  ought, 

For  outher  luck  or  laughter. 
But  leal  are  they  whan  love  has  claim — 

Tender-hearted — tender-hearted; 
When  dawn  comes  out  the  stars  slip  hame, 

And  then  are  wooers  parted. 

The  worldly  mind  is  ever  bare, 
And  winning  gear  is  weary  care, 
When  keeping  it  brings  muckle  mair. 

And  maks  success  disaster. 
But  love  maks  laverocks  sweeter  sing, 
And  cheers  the  winter  weel  as  spring, 
And  bliss  can  to  the  bosom  bring 

That  gars  the  fit  gang  faster. 
Kenewing  feelings  ever  new, 

True  to  nature — true  to  nature  ; 
The  gowan  grows  where  aye  it  grew, 

Wi*  youth  in  ilka  feature. 

But  they  wha  chase  may  chance  to  slip— • 
Shins  should  be  hard  that  harrows  trip ; 
The  gripper,  too,  may  get  a  grip. 
And  wisest  folk  be  learning. 
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The  cauldest  things  will  whiles  grow  het, 
And  &eens  turn  fremed  wha  oft  hae  met ; 
But  wha  will  wooing-nights  forget, 

And  that  untoward  kiming  ? 
Then  pit  the  wark  aye  early  by, 

Ply,  my  lassies — ply,  my  lassies  ; 
Tis  waste  to  wait,  and  waur  to  sigh, 

And  wooing-time  soon  passes. 
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There  is  a  death  ere  yet  we  die- 


A  cold  life— colder  than  the  grave ; 
The  soul  is  waste,  the  heart  is  dry, 

With  nought  to  give,  and  nought  to  crave- 

And  none  to  seek,  and  none  to  save — 
A  desolation  dark  and  deep  ; 

And  thought  the  worm  and  man  its  cave. 
Where  petrified  the  senses  sleep. 
To  hear  wild  wailings  from  the  steep 

Of  mystic  voices,  and  the  storm 
Howl  round  our  home  with  hollow  sweep, 

Yet  feel  no  stir  amid  our  form  ; 

VOL.  T.  M 
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And  when  the  hearth  is  bright  and  warm, 
To  love  no  smile,  no  song,  no  sigh. 

And  share  from  goblin  tales  no  charm — 
This  is  to  die — this  is  to  die ! 

To  find  the  meteor  visions  fled, 

That  new-bom  bright  ambition  brought. 
And  aU  the  flowers  of  feeling  dead. 

Which  garlanded  the  soul  of  thought ; 

And  *mid  the  ruin  time  hath  wrought 
To  gather  nought  that  e'er  restores 

Stir  to  the  lonely  heart  for  aught 
That  man  despises  or  adores ; 
Then  to  be  told  the  river  roars, 

And  rolls  its  flooded  waters  on, 
Sweeping  the  fabrics  from  its  shores 

To  ride  its  cascades  ;  others  gone 

To  visit  and  enjoy  the  tone 
Of  its  great  strength — and  thou  not  nigh, 

Nor  wish  to  be,  but  brood  alone — 
Tliis  is  to  die — this  is  to  die  ! 

To  have  no  nest  we  aim  to  reach 

On  cliffs  above  the  desert  piled ; 
Nor  bird  from  thence  to  tame  and  teach 

From  waywardness  of  nature  wild — 
To  roam  not,  fervently  beguiled 

With  all  an  angler's  morning  hopes, 
Far  where  the  strean^  is  rippling  mild. 

Or  where  with  clifl"  and  cave  it  copes, — 
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To  know  that  on  the  mountain-tops 
The  spring  is  smiling  fair  and  free, 

Her  ringlets  beaded  with  the  drops 
Of  dew,  her  bosom  carelessly 
Veiled  in  white  clouds, — to  have  no  tree 

Nor  flower  to  cherish  then,  but  lie 
Kegardless  of  all  things  that  be — 

This  is  to  die — this  is  to  die  ! 

To  quit  the  harp  we  loved,  and  strung 

Erst  on  the  moorland's  lone  domain. 
And  home-spun  plaid  that  round  us  hung. 

And  flock  that  listened  to  our  strain, 

Woke  'mid  the  everlasting  reign 
Of  solitude,  where  hopeful  dreams 

Studded  the  heart,  and  made  the  brain 
Bright  with  their  stars, — to  leave  the  streams, 
And  mist-enshrouded  rocks,  where  swims 

The  erne  round  heaven's  eyebrow,  and  flowers, 
Among  the  heath-tufts,  woo  bright  beams 

To  their  young  bosoms,  through  the  showers 

That  seem  angelic  tears  in  hours 
When  rainbows  glorify  the  sky, 

And  find  that  these  no  more  are  ours — 
This  is  to  die — this  is  to  die  ! 

To  have  no  aim  amid  the  crowd — 
No  share  with  those  that  bustle  past. 

As  if  they  deemed  that  time  were  proud 
To  have  such  business  done  while  last 
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They  and  their  eflPorts — various — ^vast, — 
To  bo  'mong  loreless  mortals  set, 

With  none  who  ever  knew  thy  cast, 
Or,  knowing,  may  it  all  forget, — 
To  know  that  cheerful  minds  are  met 

Where  thou  wert  warmly  asked  to  meet, 
Yet  go  not,  and  have  no  regret, 

Though  there  he  sung,  in  pipings  sweet, 
Thy  favourite  song,  and  fond  hearts  beat 

And  bask  in  beams  of  beauty's  eye, — 
To  have  no  fair  one  thou  wouldst  greet — 

This  is  to  die — this  is  to  die  ! 

And  then  amid  the  night  to  dream 

Of  breathless  worlds  and  changeless  clouds. 

And  buried  men  that  still  would  seem 
Alive  among  the  worms  and  shrouds, 
And  moaning  in  their  hopeless  moods, — 

To  dream  that  those  once  loved  the  most 
Are  roaming  'mong  unsettled  crowds 

Of  wailing  spirits,  loni  and  lost, — 

To  dream  Destruction's  step  hath  crossed 
This  lone  creation — that  the  rain 

Is  changed  to  blood,  and  wildly  tossed 
Athwart  the  ether,  and  again 
Grim  phantoms  greet  thy  startled  brain. 

While  vainly  thou  essayist  to  fly, 
Twined  in  entanglements  of  pain — 

This  is  to  die — this  is  to  die  ! 
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Ay,  this  is  life,  and  life  is  change, 

And  change  is  death — the  sum  of  all ! 
However  mortals  may  arrange 

Their  homes  and  hearts,  can  they  recall 

Youth's  rough  unconsecrated  squall. 
Or  ward  that  crisis  age  shall  bring  ? 

The  whole's  a  deathbed,  large  or  small ! 
If  some  may  have  a  merry  spring 
And  summer,  these  are  on  the  wing 

And  passing,  share  them  as  they  list, — 
If  man  to  aught  'neath  heaven  cling, 

It  is  not  what  can  make  him  blessed  ; 

And  so  are  found  even  here  at  best. 
Love,  hope,  all  feeling — all  a  lie  ; 

To  breathe — ^to  reason — to  exist — 
This  is  to  die — this  is  to  die  ! 
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THE  TALE  THAT  IS  SWEETEST  TO  HEAK. 

Air—"  Gibraltar  Rock:* 

The  gloaming  star  was  blinking  in  the  sky  sae  blue, 

The  gowan  had  faulded  up  its  fringe  in  the  lea, 
And  the  blackbird  forsaken  the  loftiest  bough, 

To  woo  his  happy  mate  'mang  tlie  leaves  of  the  tree ; 
And  we  were  far  away  in  the  deep,  dowie  dell, 

Where  nae  ane  o'  the  world  to  listen  was  near, 
When  first  my  lassie  deigned  the  tender  tale  to  tell — 

To  tell  me  the  tale  that  is  sweetest  to  hear. 

It  was  na  o'  the  gowd  that  maks  the  miser  fain. 

It  was  na  o'  the  gems  that  glitter  on  a  crown, 
It  was  na  o'  the  trappings  o*  pleasure's  empty  train, 

Nor  deeds  o'  the  warrior  that  lead  to  renown; 
But  o*  that  secret  charm  that  the  l)osom  can  prove, 

The  joy  that  awakes  when  wi'  her  we  love  dear ; 
Twas  the  breathing  o'  the  vow  o'  heartfelt  love — 

Oh,  this  is  the  tale  that  is  sweetest  to  hear. 

Lang  talked  she  o'  the  halo  o*  the  bonnie  gowden  star 
Encircling  the  deep  brilliant  blink  o*  its  e*e; 
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The  ringlets  round  her  ain  were  lovelier  far, 
But  spak  thus  firae  telling  o'  the  tale  to  get  free. 

And,  too,  wad  she  complain  that  the  blackbird  had 
ceased 
Frae  warbling  his  hymns  o*  the  evening  sae  clear ; 

But  naething  that  she  said  e*er  could  render  me  blest 
Till  she  tauld  me  the  tale  that  is  sweetest  to  hear. 

Out  seat  was  *mang  the  wild-flowers  that  bordered 
the  stream, 
And  we  sat  till  the  light  o*  the  morning  came ; 
For  the  care  o*  this  world  had  vanished  like  a  dream. 
And  our  bosoms  knew  the  bliss  that  knows  not  a 
name. 
Her  locks  were  beaded  roun*  wi'  the  dawning's  dewy 
draps, 
And  bonnie  was  her  cheek  as  the  blossom  on  the 
brier, 
But  the  loveliest  o'  a'  were  the  pure  and  simple  lips 
That  tauld  me  the  tale  that  is  sweetest  to  hear. 

O  fairest  grows  the  floweret  unaided  by  art. 

And  sweet  is  the  hiniiy  in  the  bloom  o*  the  haw ; 
The  hame  o*  our  childhood  is  dear  to  the  heait, 

But  the  lassie  o*  our  love  is  dearer  than  a\ 
The  sun  may  cease  to  rise  when  the  morning  star  is  set, 

And  nature  cease  to  change  wi*  the  changing  o* 
the  year, 
But  never  shall  this  bosom  the  maiden  forget 

That  tauld  me  the  tale  that  is  sweetest  to  hear. 
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AEOUND  MY  LONELY  DWELLING. 

Air—**  Open  the  door,  sweet  MallU:* 

Around  my  lonely  dwelling 

The  winds  are  howling  high, 
The  torrent's  voice  is  swelling, 

No  stars  are  in  the  sky ; 
Yet  from  thy  smile  of  gladness, 

Which  mem*ry  thus  recalls, 
Still  o'er  my  soul  of  sadness 

A  ray  divinely  falls. 

I  see  thy  locks  assembling 

Around  that  brow  so  bright, 
And  neck  of  snow,  where,  trembling, 

The  shades  refuse  to  light. 
Oh,  all  thine  image  brightens. 

The  radiance  to  impart 
Which  blesses  while  it  lightens 

O'er  this  my  lonely  heart. 

Then  what  are  time  and  distance. 
And  tempests  howling  far, 

And  what  cold  fate's  resistance 
That  seeks  our  joys  to  mar  ? 
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These  can  no  power  impart 
To  fetter  what  is  free ; 

Even  now  my  heart  and  spirit 
Can  meet  and  live  with  thee. 


SONG  OF  THE  LONELY  ONE. 

Air — "  Lei  me  in  this  ae  night** 

Where  here  the  mountain  streamlets  meet, 
Fringed  wi'  the  flower  sae  wild  and  sweet, 
I  wander  on  wi'  weary  feet, 

Far,  far  away  frae  thee,  love. 
And  oh  !  the  glen  is  lanely. 

Lane,  lane,  lanely; 
A*  nature  here  seems  lanely, 

Nor  pleasure  brings  to  me,  love. 


The  bloom  is  bonnie  on  the  haw. 
The  light  hill-breezes  sweetly  blaw. 
And  sweet  the  thrush  sings  in  the  shaw 

A  sang  that  seems  of  thee,  love ; 
Yet  oh  !  that  sang  is  lanely, 

Lane,  lane,  lanely; 
A'  nature  here  seems  lanely, 

Nor  pleasure  brings  to  me,  love. 
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BONO  OF  THE  LONELY   ONE. 


The  morning  siin  blinks  blithely  through 
The  mist  upon  the  mountain  brow, 
But  nature's  charms  can  only  now 

Eemind  this  heart  o'  thee,  love. 
And  a'  the  world  is  lanely, 

Lane,  lane,  lanely; 
The  sky  and  earth  are  lanely, 

Nor  pleasure  yield  to  me,  love. 

The  thoughts  of  fond  remembrance  stray 
O'er  joys  for  ever  passed  away, 
And  hope  can  scarcely  shed  a  ray 

That  tells  of  joys  to  be,  love. 
And  oh  !  this  heart  is  lanely, 

Lane,  lane,  lanely; 
Tlie  mind  and  heart  are  lanely, 

And  nought  brings  joy  to  me,  love. 


Would  that  I  were  as  I  hae  been 
Beneath  thy  bower  sae  wild  and  green, 
No  time  that  travelled  o'er  the  scene 

Should  part  me  mair  frae  thee,  love. 
Nae  mair  this  heart  were  lanely. 

Lane,  lane,  lanely; 
But  joy  in  time  supremely, 

And  live  in  bliss  wi*  thee,  love. 
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A   TALE   OP   THE   COVENANTING   TIME8. 

A  LAD  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  Clyde, 

And  in  its  bonnie  Upper-Ward, 
Of  whom  it  well  may  have  a  pride, 

While  worth  is  worthy  of  regard, 
Though  he  nor  could  nor  cared  to  claim 
The  glory  of  a  hero's  fame  ; 

But  lowly  worth  is  often  more 
Than  that  which  brings  a  loftier  name, 
And  lives  in  its  own  end  and  aim, 

Nor  dies  when  earthly  fame  is  o*er. 

His  father  having  early  died, 
A  father's  place  he  now  supplied 
Unto  a  family,  young  and  large. 
That  thus  had  fallen  to  his  charge. 
Frail,  too,  right  oft  became  the  mother. 

And  toil  would  he  frae  mom  to  night. 
As  rarely  had  done  any  brother, 

To  get  all  clothed  and  schooled  aright ; 
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Tet  none  complaint  heard  ever  slip 
From  out  his  independent  lip. 

It  hap'd,  howe'er  npon  a  time, 

Ere  yet  he'd  fully  reached  his  prime, 

He  went  afar  a  friend  to  see 
Who  dwelt  among  the  hills  sublime. 
But  ways  are  wild,  and  in  our  clime 

We  never  know  what  change  may  be  : 

A  wildered  wight  right  soon  grew  he, 
For  down  there  sank  a  moorland  rime. 

Dour,  dense,  and  dark  to  such  degree. 
That  scarcely  could  he  see  a  styme. 

Yet  strange-like  fairlies  nature  showed 
Awee  around,  and  on  his  road 

A  hillock  kythed  a  mighty  cone — 
A  thistle-tuft  a  waggon's  load — 
And  lost  amid  the  track  he  trod. 

He  travelled  far  and  sad  and  lone. 
Till,  as  such  rounke  will  oft  forebode, 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  came  on. 

At  first  it  boded  no  excess. 

But  fell  as  soft  as  Eastern  balm, 
Or  manna  in  the  wilderness, 

So  deeply  solemn  was  the  calm ; 
For  then  there  seemed  no  more  of  breath 

Than  if  the  world  had  been  a  tomb, 
And  he  within  the  house  of  death  ; 

Nor  greater  much  had  been  the  gloom. 
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For  earth  seemed  mingled  with  the  sky, 
And  night  had  swallowed  up  the  day, 

And  resting  round  him  seemed  to  lie, 

As  if  in  very  truth  'twould  try 
To  bar  him  on  his  mountain  way. 

Long  wearily  he  wandered  on 

Among  the  hollow  hopes  and  hills, 
O'er  deep  moss-hag  and  brae  and  stone. 

And  time-worn  torrent-trodden  gills — 
Till  hunger  too,  that  worst  of  ills 

In  such  predicament,  grew  prone 
Upon  his  heart,  with  all  that  chills 

The  soul  when  hope  and  strength  are  gone, 
Left  desolate  amid  a  wild 
Where  God,  nor  man,  nor  nature  smiled. 

Beside  a  bush  he  laid  him  down. 

And  *tis  what  man  should  never  do. 
Can  he  at  all  the  part  disown. 

When  he  deep  snows  must  travel  through  : 
Once  down,  it  may  the  less  surprise 
If  he  again  should  ever  rise ; — 

He  grows  so  sleepy  and  so  chill, 
And  'mid  the  deep  and  dosening  pain 

Can  muster  neither  power  nor  will 
To  take  him  to  the  toil  again. 

But  so  he  did,  and  sure  enough. 
At  once  a  hurricane  came  on 

Wi'  such  unconscionable  sough. 
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It  might  have  seemed  that  Nature's  throne, 

Amid  the  universe  unseen, 

Had  shaken  to  its  centre  been. 
It  roared  and  raged  by  glen  and  gill, 

And,  tumbling  to  the  north  so  grim, 
The  awsome  whirl-blast  seemed  to  fill 

The  whole  creation.     As  for  him, 
He  rolled  his  hand  fast  in  a  wreath 
Of  bent,  and  clung  him  to  the  teeth. 

Lest  that  the  tempest's  fearsome  sway 
Should  lift  him  in  its  boundless  breath. 

And  bear  him  like  a  bird  away. 

Up  now  to  rise  there  hope  was  none. 

Nor  raised,  had  he  a  moment  stood. 
So  powerful  was  the  tempest's  tone, 

Amid  that  mountain  solitude. 
And  *mid  the  elemental  howl 
He  lifted  up  his  troubled  soul. 

And  prayed  unto  the  God  of  life, 
That  He  around  him  there  would  fling 
The  hap  of  His  eternal  wing, 

And  shield  him  in  the  awful  strife. 
And  after  prayer  sincere  and  deep, 
He  sank  into  a  wond'rous  sleep. 

And  yet  it  was  not  all  profound. 

Else  did  not  long  continue  so; 
His  spirit  was  awake,  and  lo  ! 

He  weened  there  came  to  that  wild  ground 
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One  who  angelic  seemed,  and  who 

Was  bright  with  shining  ringlets  crowned ; 

And  pausing,  bent  her  o'er  him  there, 

But  did  not  by  her  words  declare 
Her  errand,  or  if  small  or  vast ; 

While  yet  she  set  before  his  mind 
Intelligence  of  such  a  cast 

As  well  might  thought  unto  it  bind. 

Writ  was  it  on  mysterious  scroll, 
That  would  like  light  itself  unroll. 

And  was  so  dark,  and  yet  so  sheen. 
Mixing  the  hues  to  form  the  whole — 

Shades  of  the  yellow,  blue,  and  green  ; 
Yet,  though  it  seemed  as  strangely  bright 

As  fragment  of  the  rainbow's  rim, 
The  words  there  written  were  with  light 
JSo  deeply  and  intensely  white. 

They  made  the  groundwork  of  it  dim. 
To  turn  away  he  efforts  made, 

But  could  not.     He  the  scroll  could  see 
Upon  that  fair  one's  bosom  stayed, 
Where  written  were  the  words  tliat  said — 

"  This  heart — this  heart  must  bleed  for  thec^ 

Yet,  quitting  this,  he  now  could  trace 
Once  more  the  beauty  of  her  face : 
And  there  his  ken  the  features  met, 
That  more  he  never  might  forget. 
Bright  was  her  brow,  and  bright  her  eye. 
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Marked  by  that  meek  celestial  grace 

Which  those  invests  in  any  place 
That  we  deem  beings  of  the  sky. 
And  have  obtained  &om  round  the  throne 
Of  God  a  glory  not  their  own. 
Yet  with  him  was  it  still  the  case, 

Though  he  could  wot  not  how  or  why, 
That  more  he  deemed  her  of  our  race 

Than  one  who  does  not  live  to  die. 
When  she  had  heaved  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 

His  sight  the  scroll  no  longer  found  ; 
But  on  her  breast  where  it  would  lie 

Red  was  the  blood  and  deep  the  wound. 
The  tide  that  from  it  issued  forth 
Ran  o*er  her  raiment  to  the  earth. 

He  sighed,  and  likewise  she  again 

Did  heave  a  sigh  of  sore  dismay, 
Low  bending  o'er  him  there ;  and  then 

She  in  a  moment  passed  away. 
Where  she  might  go 

He  knew  not,  nor  could  with  her  hie  ; 
But  lonely  lay  among  the  snow. 

Like  one  that's  dead,  or  soon  must  die. 
Yet  otherwise  would  pass  the  pain. 

Which  he  could  feel  so  strangely  deep, 
When  there  ere  long,  and  once  again. 

He  sank  into  profoundest  sleep ; 
And  thus  the  weary  wanderer  lay 
Till  the  long  night  had  peissed  away. 
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When  he  awoke  from  out  his  sleep, 

Deep  was  he,  buried  where  he  lay, 
Beneath  the  snow's  high  drifted  heap : 

Yet  snow  is  not  so  cold  as  they 
May  haply  trow  that  have  not  tried  ; — 

When  buried  in  it  full  and  deep, 
It  forms  a  solitude  supplied 

With  wondrous  warmness  in  its  way. 
He  strove  to  raise  him,  if  he  might 

Dig  through  the  weary  load  of  snows. 

And  from  the  couch  of  his  repose 
Leam  if  the  worid  was  dark  or  light ; 
For  if  he  now  perceived  a  hue, 
Twas  like  to  blackness  turning  blue ; — 
In  daytime  it  is  ever  so 
With  him  that  buried  is  in  snow. 
Dour,  dour,  and  dreigh  was  his  essay, 

Before  he  bit  by  bit  could  creep 
Forth  from  his  bed  of  ice  and  chiy. 

And  once  again  obtain  a  peep 
Of  the  belovM  light  of  day. 
Yet  when  he  would  at  this  arrive, 

He  scarcely  wished  it,  or  could  know 
If  he  should  live,  or  was  alive. 

His  soul  and  heart  sank  d&wn  so  low. 

His  eye  forlornly  cast  he  round, 

As  haply  mortal  ever  did. 
Worn  as  he  was  for  lack  of  sound, 

Eefreshing  sleep,  as  well  as  bread. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Drear  was  the  wilderness  and  vast, 
A  cold  and  wide  untrodden  waste, 

As  far  as  e'er  the  eye  could  go; 
With  nature's  earthly  features  hid, 
Well  as  her  form  deep  swathed  amid 

The  load  of  overwhelming  snow. 
The  wilder  tempest  now  was  past. 

But  drowsily  the  sun  would  glow, 
Through  rime  and  haziness  amassed 

Around  him ;  while  he  yet  would  show 
A  world  as  dismal  in  its  cast 

As  old  chaotic  earth,  ere  it 
With  heaven's  resplendent  orbs  was  lit 

His  soul  recoiled  within  him,  while 
He  leant  him  on  the  firozen  wreath. 

Which  he,  with  such  a  weary  toil, 

Had  wrought  himself  from  underneath. 

Scarce  breathed  he,  or  would  care  to  breathe, 
And  lay  like  one  that  soon  must  die. 

Most  hopelessly  and  woe-begone, 

An  outcast  wide  creation  on, 

As  if  forgotten  of  the  sky 

And  earth;  devoid  of  all  supply 

That  reaches  others ;  gazing,  he 

"No  trace  of  human  home  could  see, 

"Not  aught  that  told  in  all  the  scene 

Where  man  might  be,  or  e'er  had  been. 

Yet  heaven's  Eternal  Wise  One  may 

Let  man  not  perish  in  such  way. 
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For  as  He  can,  so  oft  the  more 
He  works  when  human  aid  seems  o'er, 
And  by  those  means  the  most  remote 
From  all  the  range  of  human  thought ; 
So  simple,  too,  they  oft  may  be, 
That  man  scorns  their  simplicity. 

And  fancies  of  them  that  or  this, 
Eather  than  let  his  heart  agree 

To  own  to  God  that  they  are  His. 
Offend  not,  man,  then. — Say  it  chanced 
That  there  a  shepherd's  dog  advanced 

Near  to  the  lad,  and  whined  in  pain. 
While,  pausing,  it  behind  it  glanced. 

Then  closely  came  and  showed  it  fain^ 
Kissing  his  face  and  hands,  and  then 
Eight  fast  itself  away  betook. 
Scarce  after  it  he  deigned  to  look. 
For  effort,  will,  and  power  seemed  bye, 

And  lorn  he  sank,  as  if  resolved. 
In  utter  hopelessness,  to  die 

In  that  waste  world  of  snow  involved. 
None  truly  can  the  worth  impart 
The  shepherd's  dog  hath  in  its  heart ; 
And  if  we  might,  who  would  believe 
Of  what  they  cannot  well  conceive  ? 
Ask  the  philosopher  to  say 
Which  attribute  direct  it  may — 

If  instinct  guides,  or  reason  plans  ? 
And  answering,  howsoe'er  he  err, 
Safely  at  least  he  may  aver, 
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Its  Belfislmess  is  less  than  man*s, 
Else  it  such  toil  would  never  take 
Not  for  its  own  but  owner's  sake — 
To  its  high  trust  and  service  true, 
Without  reward  or  wage  in  view. 
But  its  reward  is  in  its  core, 
And  heaven  than  wages  gave  it  more, 
When  with  life's  usefulness  it  joined 
The  beauteous  bliss  of  being  kind. 
This  one  a  second  visit  paid 
To  where  the  youth  forfaim  was  laid, 
But  it  was  in  another  way  : 
Hold  had  it  of  its  master's  plaid, 
And  on  to  lead  him  would  essay ; 
So  when  a  little  he  dolaved 

Among  the  snow  there  in  such  height, 
It  tugged  and  drew  wi*  marvellous  might 

To  bring  him  to  the  youth  forlorn. 
As  if,  or  to  the  left  or  right, 

No  single  step  'twould  let  him  turn ; 
And  if  its  eye  was  beaming  bright, 

And  seemed  its  very  heart  to  bum 
With  zeal  to  bring  him  for^va^(l  fast. 

Proudly,  I  trow,  its  tail  was  bonie 
When  this  it  had  achieved  at  last, 
And  showed  its  master  where  the  lad 
Lay  on  the  moorland  snow  so  sad. 

The  shepherd  understood  his  case, 
Though  little  of  it  he  could  tell, 
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Forfoughten  as  he  was,  alas ! 

Though  matters  now  went  rather  well, 
When  there,  upon  the  frozen  fell. 

The  shepherd  from  his  pocket  brought 
The  bread  and  cheese.     Amid  the  snell 

Eternity  of  snow  it  wrought 
A  charm  on  both  :  'twas  bliss  to  give, 
And  sweet  to  take,  and  eat,  and  live. 

But  fui-ther  luck  or  foresight  showed 

Itself  than  kythed  in  this  alone. 
For  when  the  lad  at  last  had  chewed. 

And  made  him  sib  with  cheese  and  scone, 
This  shepherd,  with  a  bearing  calm. 

Brought  forth  a  phial  wherein  shone 
A  liquid  men  then  called  a  dram. 

And  said,  as  he  surveyed  the  thing, 
"  This  glass,  wi*  milk  in't,  ilka  spring. 

For  mony  a  spring  that  by  is  gone, 
I  used  to  carry  for  a  lamb, 
That  might  hae  cross  or  scrimpet  dam. 

Or  might  be  newly  setten-on. 
But  now  'twill  ser*  nae  waur  a  turn ; 

And  troth  my  daughter  did  do  well 
To  slip  it  in  my  pouch  at  mom. 

But  guid  preserve  us  !  it  is  snell  I " 
StiU  said  he,  as  he  woiQd  it  taste — 

"  And  downwart  finds  its  way  pell-mell ; 
But  mindna',  lad,  it's  no  misplaced — 

'Twill  warm  your  crappin  like  a  spell,  . 


i 
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And  raise  some  spunk  alx>at  ye*re  ^raist 
And  I  maun  hae  ye  hame,  nae  doubly 

If  ance-en  ye  could  waipel  throwe. 
And  somewhat  fit  for  setting  out — 

For  still  ye're  no  ower  weel,  I  trowe ; 
And  little  wonder — ^mae  nor  you 

Had  failed  in  biding  sic  a  bout, 
Nor  haply  been  sae  weel  ye'now, 

If  truth  they  ever  had  come  throw't 
For  sic  a  night !  preserve  us  a' ! 

I've  been  a  shepherd  a'  my  life, 
But  sic  a  stour  I  neyer  saw, 

Wi'  maddened  elemental  strife. 
Filled  fu'  alike  the  yirth  and  lift 
O'  dunnerin'  winds,  and  hail,  and  drift ; 
It  often  proved  nae  easy  job 

The  very  breath  o'  life  to  draw. 
And  'mid  the  mighty  mell  and  mob, 

Sae  far  surpassing  nature's  law, 
Ane  whiles  could  trow  this  yirthen  globe 

Began  to  bash  and  ferret  thraw. 
And  in  its  ain  life's  latest  throb 

O'ercoup  us  heels  and  creels  and  a'. 
But  it  has  left  to  see  the  light 

A  world  wi'  snaws  thick  laid,  and  white 

Wi'  wreath  on  wreath,  whilk,  if  they  stay 
I  trow  will  mak'  some  pockets  light. 

And  mine  amang  fu'  mony  mae. 
The  creature  canna  get  a  bite — 

And  then  the  air's  sae  deadly  keen, 
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I  whiles  could  trow  tliat  it  will  pike 

Out  0*  ane's  head  the  very  e'en. 
Nor  yet  is  ended  a*  the  fray; 

If  I  am  no  mistaken  sair, 
Yon  rouke  that's  floating  by  sae  grey, 

And  that  deep  grimness  in  the  air, 
Do  yet,  ere  this  ane  leaves  the  sod, 
Another  fearfu*  blast  forebode ; 
But  we  maun  try  to  do  our  best, 
And  leave  to  higher  ban's  the  rest." 

Though  still  the  youth  had  little  strength, 
The  shepherd  brought  him  home  at  length 
To  his  lone  cottage  in  the  glen. 
The  fire  was  bright,  and  all  was  bien — 
The  floor  and  furniture  so  clean : 

And  from  that  drear  and  snowy  den, 
Upon  the  wild  waste  moorland  range, 

It  had  wild  savage  taught  to  ken 
The  value  of  so  sweet  a  change, 

And  made  him  love  the  homes  o'  men. 

Then  said  the  shepherd  :  "  Strange  it  was 

That  yonder  I  had  gone  to-day — 
But  God  can  bring  a*  thing  to  pass. 

And  make  men  work  in  His  own  way. 
Though  I  had  counted  a*  my  sheep. 

And  fand  I  had  them  ilka  ane, 
And  though  the  snaws  lay  there  sae  deep, 

The  glen  I  couldna  keep  within ; 
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There  still  seemed  something  in  the  heart 

That  strangely  urged  me  on  and  on ; 
And  Trimmie,  too,  sure  played  a  part, 

Sic  as  did  over  few  or  none. 
If  then  and  there  we  had  not  gone, 

The  snaw  this  night  had  been  your  grave. 
And  weel  it  boots  the  heart  o*  man 
To  lift  it  up  and  bless  the  han* 

That  leads  us  where  He  wills  to  save. 
But,  daughter,  why  are  ye  sae  sad  1 

I've  seen  ye  in  a  better  trim ; 
And  sae  ye  might,  since  here's  a  lad 
I've  brought  that  weel  might  mak'  ye  glad ; 

And  I  wad  hae  ye  kind  to  liim, 
And  see  if  ye  can  mak'  some  mends 
To  ane  in  snaw  the  night  that  spends." 

Jessie — so  was  the  maiden  named — 

Said  wondrous  little  in  reply, 
Kything  like  one  that  is  ashamed. 

Or  as  if  at  her  heart  would  lie 
Some  secret  that  engrossed  her  thought, 

Yet  less  wad  not  her  part  supply. 
As  through  and  through  the  house  she  wrought, 
Displaying  more  by  deed  than  word 
The  kindness  that  the  kind  accord. 

But  if  the  maiden  thus  was  mute. 
Or  at  the  most  would  little  say. 
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As  little  here  may  we  compute 

The  youth's  own  thoughts,  how  either  they 
Might  his  tried  heart  annoy  or  charm, 

When  he  was  destined  to  survey, 
In  that  fair  maiden's  face  and  form, 
The  same  as  came  amid  the  storm, 

And  showed  him,  on  the  lurid  scroll, 
The  words  he  still  too  well  could  see, 
And  said  unto  his  troubled  soiQ — 

"  This  heart — this  heart  must  bleed  for  thee,^* 

The  youth  went  early  to  his  rest, 

For  still  he  felt  right  sore  out-worn. 
The  shepherd  then  the  maid  addressed, 

And  asked  her  fair  and  square,  to  learn 
Why  she  so  cold  and  coy  appeared 
To  one  who  might  her  well  have  cheered. 
"  There  maun  be  some  unordinar*  cause,"   « 

He  said,  "  that  ye  were  sae  unfree 
To  one  forfoughten  'mang  the  snaws : 

Tis  sae  unlike  what  ye  should  be. 
And  what  ye  aye  hae  been.     The  laws 

0'  nature  ne'er  wad  we 
Find  altered  mair  and  out  o'  tune. 
Were  youth  itsel*  turned  upside  doun." 

"  Dear  father,"  said  the  maiden  then, 
"  Ye  wont  to  chide  when  I  wad  dream ; 

And  when  the  vision's  brought  me  pain, 
Lest  I  to  thee  might  wilfu'  seem, 
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I  hid  them  in  mj  bosom,  where 
Te  said  they  only  could  arise. 
But  ane  last  night  fell  to  my  share, 

May  you  as  well  as  me  surprise  ; 
And  though  at  mom  I  wad  disguise 

My  fears,  and  frae  thee  hid  my  thought, 
'And  a'  day  strove  them  to  despise. 

As  aye  ye  told  mo  that  I  ought ; 
E'en  now  it  proves  a  wondrous  thing, 

And  I  can  see  the  truth  o*t  all. 
In  him  ye  thus  wad  wi'  thee  bring. 

Whatever  further  may  befall. 
For  out  beside  the  Howlet  Kiiowe, 

Or  rather  to  the  west  awoe. 
Just  where  the  weet  comes  frae  the  flowc, 

And  fleets,  ye  mind,  on  yon  bit  lea. 
Ye  there  did  find  the  lad,  I  trow ; 
•  At  least,  'twas  there  I  did  liim  see 
Last  night  amid  the  stormy  strowe. 
Twas  thus  I  durst  not  let  ve  out, 
Till  something  in  your  pouch  I  put ;     • 

But  true  or  not,  as  it  may  seem. 

To  me  it  was  a  fearfu*  droam. 
Methought,  as  lane  he  lay  at  rest. 

The  bluid  itsol*  wad  frae  him  Bti*eam 
Alike  through  baith  his  coat  and  vest, 
And  dyed  as  it  came  out  and  out 
The  snaw  and  yirth  him  roun'  aboot. 

Sic  sight  again  may  I  ne'er  see  ! 
Yet  cause  there  was  for  warse  dismav, 
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For  ere  that  I  could  turn  away, 
Or  ask  him  why  it  thus  should  be, 

All  mournfully  he  seemed  to  say, 

As  plain  as  ye  might  say  to  me — 

^  Tills  heart — this  Jieart  mvst  bleed  for  tfiee,' 

I  heard  it  thus,  though  on  and  on 

The  storm  abated  not  its  tone. 

Methinks  I  even  hear  it  still. 

And  feel  as  if  I  ever  will ; 

For  still  it  brings  an  eerie  pain, 
As  dreams  and  visions  ever  must, 

When  things  they  make  appear  sae  plain. 

To  'wilder  baith  the  heart  and  brain, 
Whether  we  trust  them  or  mistrust." 

Even  as  the  shepherd  would  forebode. 

Another  blast  of  snow  came  on, 
And  so  overwhelmed  the  world  abroad, 

The  life  of  nature  seemed  o'erthrown, 
And  laid,  for  ever  to  remain, 
'Neath  desolation's  drear  domain. 
As  for  the  travelling  a  road 

From  place  to  place,  as  heretofore, 
It  had  been  counted  thing  right  odd : 
And  so  the  youth  kept  that  abode 

Until  a  month  or  more  was  o'er. 
Making  the  most  o't  might  be  made. 
When  thus  among  the  wilds  stormstaid. 

'Tis  matter  small  the  outward  part, 
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But  there  is  that  can  storm  the  heart, 
And  take  it  as  it  were  by  storm ; 

And  then  ye'll  see  how  ye'U  depart 
From  laughing  e'e  and  lovely  form, 

Though  snows  be  aff  the  heights  and  henghs. 

And  leave  for  lingering  no  excuse. 

The  youth  rejoiced  each  day  to  aid 
The  wight  that  wore  the  crook  and  plaid, 
And  caught  right  soon  the  shepherd's  knack 
Of  feeding  flocks  frae  aff  the  slack, 

And  setting  them  outbye  to  browse 
Up  to  the  knowes  ayont  the  slack. 
Where  winds  had  swept  an  ebber-brack, 
And  where  they'd  get  ere  they  came  back 

A  rive  amang  the  heather-cowes. 
Deep  toil  it  took  to  tend  them  right, 
For,  whow  !  the  world  was  cauld  and  white ! 

Keen  was  the  frost  e'en  during  day ; 
But  as  for  them,  when  came  the  night, 

Blythe  in  that  bien  abode  were  they. 
That  youth  Wiis  to  the  shepherd  dear. 
As  well  as  to  another  near ; 
And  it  had  brought  more  joy  than  pain 

Had  he  indeed  for  ever  there 
Found  it  befitting  to  remain — 

So  much  he  loved  that  maiden  fair  ; 
For  she  bloomed  bonnie  as  the  rose, 
Albeit  all  the  weary  snows 
He  scarcely  wished  they  should  remove. 
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So  sweetly  they  prolonged  his  stay ; 
And  in  the  net  that  they  and  love 
Alike  round  form  and  heart  had  wove, 

He  had  been  blessed  to  be  for  aye. 
Now  right  or  wrong  somehow 
All  things  must  do— must  bow 
(However  fate  may  them  arrange) 
With  them  that  have  resolved  to  woo ; 
Not  twofold  dreams  and  visions  strange 
The  sweet  fatality  can  change. 
The  vision  they  alike  did  share 

They'd  told  unto  each  other  now, 
And  it  seemed  something  to  declare 
Of  sad  import  unto  the  pair. 

Which  all  their  wit  could  not  see  through, 
Though  o'er  them  it  possessed  a  poyver 
As  deeply  solemn  as  might  be, 
And  intertwined  it  with  their  glee  ; 
Even  in  their  wooing's  happiest  hour, 
Still,  still  somehow  all  things  must  do 
With  them  that  have  resolved  to  woo — 
And  so  it  seems  they  had  agreed 
That  they  together  life  would  lead, 

Soon  as  they  fitting  means  should  find  ; 
And  more  it  would  seem  strange  indeed, 

When  to  each  other  thus  confined, 

Aye  kind  to  be,  as  they  were  kind, 
That  they  should  for  each  other  bleed. 
But  mystery  can  itself  improve 
The  interest  of  the  ways  of  love ; 
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Foreboded  danger  hath  a  charm 

To  all  or  most,  and  hope  is  bold ; 
And  if  they  cannot  it  remove, 
They  say  that  they  will  it  disarm 

When  it  its  features  shall  nnfold, 
And  take  a  pride  to  fight  it  rather 
Than  separate  from  one  another; 
And  80  it  binds  them  more  together, 
And  keeps  the  heart  from  growing  cold. 

The  thaw  came  on  at  last,  and  lo  1 

Wild  was  the  wind  and  routh  the  rain ; 
But  firm  and  frozen  was  the  snow 
O'er  all,  and  long  resisted,  though 
The  hiUs  like  rivers  'gan  to  flow, 
And  all  was  war  and  waste  again. 

To  save  their  flocks  the  shepherds  toiled 

To  closing  day  from  early  dawn ; 
A  thaw,  so  welcome,  yet  so  wild, 
2f e*er  snows  from  off*  this  scene  exiled 

Appointed  for  the  lot  of  man. 
Fatigued,  awhile  the  freshness  failed, 
Men  toiled  again  till  it  prevailed, 
And  yet,  when  much  away  was  cleared, 
A  spoiled  world  this  earth  appeared. 
With  battered  wreaths  that  o'er  it  lay, 
'Mong  haggs  and  precipices  grey : 
Cold  looked  they  in  the  month  of  May, 
And  even  the  sun.  at  noon 
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Found  snows  on  earth  that  mocked  his  ray 
In  the  honnie  days  o'  Jane. 

The  youth  returned  unto  his  home, 

But  fondly  thought  on  that  fair  maid 
Wherever  he  might  rest  or  roam, 

But  most  when  toiling  at  his  trade. 
With  this  he  aye  most  closely  stayed, 

Unless  this  while  when  he  had  come, 
Where  love  and  snow  alike  helayed. 

Entrapping  him  like  other  some. 
His  brothers'  minds  he  longed  to  store 

With  learning  meet  tiU  they  were  stout 
(Since  he  had  power  to  give  no  more), 

For  life's  sore  task  to  fit  them  out; 
Chiefly  this  was  the  cauRe,  no  doubt. 

Why  he  his  bridal  still  delayed. 
Since  still  all  matters  would  not  suit — 

If  love  has  light,  it,  too,  has  shade, 
As  now  he  found,  when  thus  removed 
So  far  and  long  from  his  beloved. 

Full  oft  he  thought  that  this  was  all 
The  bleeding  that  the  vision  meant ; 

In  truth,  he  did  not  feel  it  small. 
More  than  the  maid  who  underwent 

The  same  sad  absence : — counting  aye 
How  short  the  time  he  with  her  spent, 

And  still  how  long  he  stayed  away. 

Their  dream  upon  the  mem'ry  dwelt, 
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And  oft  as  'fore  high  heaven  they  knelt, 
They  for  each  other's  weal  would  piay, 

Which,  as  they  real  affection  felt, 
Might  he  the  oftener,  truth  to  say: 

Though  ahsent,  thus  affection  grew, 
As  it  had  only  done  with  few. 

But  there  came  on  a  fearful  time, 

When  ruthless  warriors  came  abroad, 
Accounting  it,  it  seems,  a  crime. 

In  certain  ways  lo  worsliip  God. 
Havoc  more  cruel  oft  they  made 
Than  all  that  e'er  rode  Bortler-raid, 
As  they  among  the  wilds  would  plod, 

In  search  of  those  tliat  held  the  faith  ; 
For  as  they  roared,  and  swore,  and  rode, 

With  swords,  and  giuis,  and  other  graith, 
They  entered  into  men's  abode. 

And  doomed  or  old  or  young  to  death 
Who  would  not  kneel,  and  on  the  clod 

Renounce  Christ  and  the  CoVnant  baith  ;- 
liaising  sucli  uproar  fiei*ce  and  sad. 
As  nearly  drove  old  Scotland  mad. 

Ko  tears  or  prayers  might  aught  avail — 
These  men,  they  say,  no  mercy  showed ; 

The  babe  might  weep,  the  mother  wail. 

But  power  relentless  strode  the  dale, 
And  blood,  like  dew,  tlie  turf  bestrewed. 

The  grass  grew  greener,  tho'  no  grave 
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Might  hap  the  fonn  where  it  was  flung ; 
The  raven  hovered  o*er  the  cave, 
As  joyed  to  see  the  grey  hairs  wave, 

He  soon  should  bear  to  bed  his  young. 
Men  held  their  lives  amid  dismay, 
And  demons,  and  their  dying  day, 
For  with  them,  as  would  matters  stand. 
Closely  that  day  was  still  at  hand. 
Since  wheresoever  they  might  steer. 
They  met  those  'twould  no  pleadings  hear. 
But,  mailed  in  unrestricted  power, 
Employed  it  only  to  devour. 
Oh,  never  were  there  hearts  so  drear. 

And  desolate  of  all  they  owed 
To  man  and  nature,  as  came  here. 
Creation's  blushing  cheek  to  sear. 

And  human  happiness  explode. 
Since  he  who  sought  the  land  of  Nod, 

Left  only  Eden  in  his  rear. 
Bearing  on  brow  and  soul  his  guilt, 
Besocket  with  the  blood  he  spilt 

It  hap'd  upon  a  lovely  day. 

When  came  our  shepherd  from  the  hill, 
He  trowed  his  daughter  in  dismay. 

And  asked  her  what  had  crossed  her  will. 
She  to  his  heart  was  deeply  dear. 

As  well  she  might — his  only  child  ; 
As  tender  as  her  own  soft  tear, 

And  lovelier  than  the  floweret  wild. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Dear  to  the  heart,  fair  to  the  eye, 
He  ill  could  bear  to  hear  her  sigh, 
Though  he  was  one  would  not  impart 

His  feelings  when  he  most  might  feel, 
But  rather  had  a  wayward  art. 

Himself  and  others  round  to  wheel 
By  perverse  words,  when  things  would  stait^ 

That  deeply  with  the  heart  would  deal 
Twas  thus  even  where  he  loved  the  most; 

And  far  less  sad  seemed  he  than  gay, 
When  now  the  maid  he  would  accost 

Anent  her  sadness  and  dismay. 

**  Dear  faither,"  Jessie  answered  then; 

"  I  fear  that  all  may  not  be  right, 
For  I  have  dreamt  a  dream  again, 

And  Edward  may  be  here  to-night. 
But  sometliing  in  it  brings  affright — 

I  ken  the  dream  is  not  in  vain 
That  brings  such  visions  o*er  the  sight, 

And  leaves  the  heart  a  prey  to  pain." 

"  Xay,  as  for  these  your  visions,  maid, 

rd  hae  ye  treat  them  as  ye  ought. 
And  as  I  oft  ere  now  hae  said, 

For  sure  ye  see  tliey  coiue  to  nought. 
Bather  than  blin'  the  blinkin*  e*e. 

That  e*e  had  better  lack  its  sleep : 
I'd  carena  though  dreams  lay  on  me 

As  heigh  as  Noah's  fluid  was  deep. 
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Tve  muckle  mair  to  mak  me  wae, 
For  even  on  this  very  day 

Three  lambs  I  hae  on  Crawbrae  lair 
Will  no  be  worth  a  benty-strae, 

They've  ta*en  the  loupin'-ill  sae  sair ; 
Scarce  can  they  rise  upon  the  knee — 
Sae  what  wi*  them  and  what  wi'  thee, 

I'm  likely  soon  nae  mair  to  have 
0'  comfort,  than  to  him  may  be 

That's  fairly  buried  in  the  grave." 

•*  But,  faither  dear,  ower  weel  ye  ken 
That  the  wild  warriors  are  abroad, 

And  rove  the  mountain  and  the  glen. 

And  tak  the  lives  o'  fellow-men. 
And  a'  because  they  worship  God." 

"  A-weel-a-waet,  it's  e'en  ower  true, 

But  what,  my  love,  is  that  to  thee  ? 
To  death  they  dare  na  us  pursue, 

Wha  live  remote  and  quietly. 
Weel  we  wi*  a'  our  neebors  'gree ; 

Scarce  hae  I  three  times  in  my  life 
Had  words  wi'  man — less  it  might  be 

That  I  wad  stir  up  deadly  strife. 
Besides,  we're  in  a  land  tliat's  free. 

And  men  were  mad  to  come  sae  far 
'Gainst  feckless  fouk  like  you  and  me. 

To  waste  their  wealth,  and  wage  their  war: 
If  war  they  canna  let  alane, 
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Let  them  gae  fight  it  on  the  main, 
And  claw  the  scalp  o*  foreign  faes ; 

And  no  come  here  to  gie  folk  pain, 

And  ding  them  doun  by  dyke  and  drain, 
To  feed  the  corbies  and  the  kacs : 

I  ne'er  kenned  ony  ought  wad*  gain 
By  tramping  on  their  neebors'  taea" 

"  Indeed  it  is  a  grievous  case ; 

But  tho*  'tis  tnic  that  thus  ye  say, 
I  fear  it  will  na  change  the  chase, 
Nor  shield  us  in  the  wilds,  alas  ! 

While  men  possess  the  power  to  pray — 
And  that  will  be  while  Heaven  has  grace 

To  teach  our  hearts  the  better  way." 

"  Weel,  if  we  bow  to  Heaven's  high  bar, 
I  see  na  how't  maks  them  the  waur ; 
'Tis  no  frae  them  if  ought  we  won, 
And  let  them  say  it's  wraug  wha  dare. 
While  Horeb  and  the  isles  afar 

Shall  share  the  light  o'  moon  and  sun. 
It  has  been  and  it  will  be  done  ; 

Or  if  its  end  we  ever  see, 
Tlien  Scotland's  happy  days  are  run, 

Alike  for  king  and  country. 
Thae  men,  they  hae  to  dee 
As  weel  as  outlier  you  or  me. 
Nor  see  I  whae  their  maen  will  make. 
Or  unto  wham  they  shall  betake 
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Themselves,  unless  it  be  to  Him 
Who  gave  His  Son  for  mankind's  sake, 

And  formed  their  bodies,  trunk  and  limb. 
Howbeit,  daughter,  I  wad  hae 
Ye  drive  a*  thae  vain  dreams  away : 
Your  Edward  aye  is  kind  and  true ; 

And  if  ye  mean  to  wed  indeed, 
I  see  na  what  ye  hae  to  rue — 

In  trouth,  few  have  sae  little  need : 
I'm  no  ane  o*  my  word  draws  back, 

Sae  baud  yoursel'  in  better  cheer. 

For,  as  for  aught  o*  warld's  gear 
In  your  degree,  I'll  no  be  slack 
To  busk  ye  out  as  braw  a  bride 
As  ever  graced  the  banks  o'  Clyde, 
I'se  be,  nae  doubt,  here  left  behind, 

Saddest  and  laneliest  o'  the  three ; 
But  if  'tis  thus  b}'  Heaven  designed, 

We  may  not  thwart  high  Heaven's  decree. 
Beside,  'tis  sae  the  warld  a'  through, 
That  better  ane  be  sad  than  two." 

As  Jessie  said,  that  night  did  come 
Young  Edward  to  that  mountain  home; 
The  scene  was  lovely — aye  we  find 
'Tis  so  where  hearts  are  really  kind. 

Whether  if  met  in  cot  or  hall, 
Since  first  the  dews  began  to  fall, 
And  earth  was  travelled  by  the  wind, 
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Few  hearts,  if  of  the  great  or  small, 

E*er  yet  in  happier  trim  combined, 
Than  it  was  theirs  that  night  to  ken 
In  this  lone  cottage  of  the  glen. 

I've  heard,  indeed,  of  proud  parade, 

'Mong  halls  and  balls  and  meetings  high; 
And  snre  if  hearts  may  there  be  sad, 

One  weens  he  sees  no  reason  why. 
The  dance  is  in  the  wide  saloon, 

The  feast  is  in  the  dining-hall. 
And  fruits  and  wine  in  nearer  room, 

Still  free  at  every  hour  to  all. 
But  then  again  they  say. 
Amid  such  gallant  scenes  and  gay. 

That  all  wi*  ane  anither  vie. 
And  each  would  others  all  outshine. 
Sae  though  it  kythe  a  scene  of  joy. 
Then}  may  be  niony  a  stifled  sigh 

In  breasts  that  feel  it  not  sae  fine : 
For  if  true  kindness  thus  must  die. 

There,  too,  the  human  heart  must  pine. 
Then  give  this  heart  the  scenes  to  know 

Wherein  continues  heart  to  beat 
With  genial  and  unselfish  glow : 
Let  me  'mong  yon  high  moTintains  go,  " 

And  in  the  cottage  at  their  feet 
There  join  the  older  seated  nigh. 

And  sae  likewise  the  younger  meet, 
A\liose  blythesome  bridals  by-and-by 
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Shall  make  through  love's  unbroken  tie 
Their  joy  through  after-life  replete. 

Their  means  for  this  will  just  comply; 

And  thus  to  have  them  still  they  strive, 

Which  keeps  their  hearts  and  hopes  alive, 
And  scares  away  the  sickening  fuss, 

Encumbering  those  that  life  must  draw, 
Through  fortune's  ponderous  overplus. 

'Twas  thus  even  with  this  simple  pair — 

All  their  arrangements  boded  well ; 
Eetiring  after  wonted  prayer. 

The  household  into  slumber  felL 
Then  early  on  the  mom  would  start 

The  shepherd,,  'mong  his  flocks  to  roam : 
All  shepherds  still  must  play  this  part, 
And  get  for  breakfast  much  good  heart, 

I  ween,  ere  they  again  get  home. 
Three  lambs  excepted,  all  were  right ; 
But  he  had  met  upon  the  height 

A  neebor,  who  had  to  him  told 
That  matters  more  and  more  grew  light 

'Nent  that  true  faith  erst  taught  of  old. 
And  how  that  Claverhouse  went  on 
Such  deeds  to  do  as  ne'er  were  none. 

"  They  tell  me  "  (thus  our  swain  began, 
And  on  in  wayward  vigour  ran), 

"  That  this  is  e'en  an  awsome  chiel* : 
They  say  he  fears  nor  God  nor  man. 
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Nor  cares  for  aught  for  whilk  we  feeL 
They  say  he's  proof  'gainst  lead  and  steel ; 

And  that  the  steed  that  he  doth  ride 
Was  either  gotten  &ae  the  deil, 

Or  IB  the  deil  himsel'  beside. 

They  say  that  steepest  rocks  he'll  sped, 

And  over  precipices  ride ; 

Imprinting  them  like  wax  and  seal. 
As  if  hell-het  were  tae  and  heel, 

Yet  neither  stint,  nor  swarff,  nor  slide, 
Nor  mair  in  bents  and  bogs  bo  laired. 
Than  he  were  in  a  stable-yard." 

"  Little,"  said  Edward,  **  I  should  love 
To  ride  a  steed  of  such  a  trim. 

Lest  some  strange  tirrivie  should  move 

Him  on  a  track  to  take  a  tove 
That  suited  neither  me  nor  him." 

"  But  fame,"  the  shepherd  said,  "  pursues 
This  matter  far,  and  says  that  he. 

Should  he  for  sport  or  profit  choose. 
Can  mount  the  air  itsel',  and  flee 

As  'twere  e'en  up  to  heaven's  e'ebree. 

Though  scarce  I  credit  can  sic  news. 
Considering  how  the  things  agree. 
The  deil  wi'  heaven  bauds  his  auld  plea. 

And  as  for  this  same  Claverhouse, 
It's  there  I  think  he'll  never  be, 

If  he  on  earth  maks  sic  abuse : 
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At  onyhow  he's  no  the  wight 
On  sic  a  steed  to  try  sic  flight." 

"  Nay,  he'll  too  sure  remain  on  earth," 
Edward  still  said,  "  and  carry  forth 
These  measures  that  sae  keenly  run 
'Gainst  those  that  yearn  to  save  the  Kirk ; 
And  if  the  Wicked  One's  ain  work 
Already  is  ower  sure  begun, 
'Tis  dread  to  human  heart  and  thought 
To  list  the  tidings  o't  that's  brought." 

"  Ay,  hundreds  to  the  wilds  have  run  " 
(More  seriously  the  shepherd  said 
Than  when  he  spoke  of  Claver's  raid), 

"  Alak-an-e'e,  these  ills  to  shun ; 

Too  often  too  their  families  left, 

0'  a'  support  and  means  bereft. 

They  dern  them  where  the  adders  breed, 
And  wander  where  the  plovers  wail ; 

In  dens  and  caves  their  lives  they  lead, 
Till  een  are  sunken  in  their  head. 

And  limbs  are  feckless  as  a  reed, 

And  banes  are  bare,  and  cheeks  are  pale  : 

How  else  can't  be  wi'  them  maun  feed 
On  paddock,  adder,  asp,  and  snaill" 

"  Ay,  faither,"  then  did  Jessie  say, 
"  Ane  that  I'll  name  na,  yesterday 
Called  here,  and  told  me  that  he'd  seen 
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That  man  named  Claverhouse  prepare 
A  troop  of  men  by  wild  Loch-skeen, 

Who  in  a  little  there 
Did  slaughter  two,  then  followed  three. 

Till  they  were  caught  two  cleughs  between. 
And  could  nae  further  flee. 

And  though  they  knelt  them  on  the  knee, 
"Within  the  bracken  dell  sae  green, 

They  pled  in  vain,  he  weel  could  see, 
And  turned  frae  men — if  men  they  be — 

To  Him  by  whom  all  life  is  seen. 
Yet  scarce  pennitted  were  to  pray, 
Till  fired  upon,  in  death  they  lay. 
Ah  me,  it  made  this  heart  sac  sad, 
Methought  I'd  ne'er  again  be  glad  : 
Nor  has  ane  power  to  keep  the  thought, 

'Mid  the  heart's  fear  frae  thinking  on 
Where  next  like  evils  may  be  wrought, 
By  those  whom  cruelty  has  taught 

To  spare  alike  and  pity  none." 

"  *Tis  warse  than  death,"  the  shepherd  said, 
As  he  around  him  cast  his  plaid — 
"  Ay,  warse  than  death  itscl'  to  ken 

The  deeds  o'  thae  misguided  men ; — 
The  heartless  loons  !  as  it  were  fun. 

They  tove  abroad  by  hill  and  glen. 
And  peacefu'  hame,  wi'  sword  and  gun 
And  fuse,  as  Saracen  and  Turk, 
Work  the  foul  fiend's  ain  red-het  work, 
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Trowing  they  hae  God  service  done, 
In  slaying  wi*  unslack'ning  hand 
The  free  and  faithfu'  o'  the  land." 

The  shepherd  to  his  flocks  returned, 

But  sad  the  maiden  would  appear; 
And  Edward,  though  himself  he  mourned 
Deeply  in  secret,  also  yearned 

His  leal  and  lovely  one  to  cheer : 
True  kindness  bids  us  efforts  make, 
Both  for  our  own  and  others'  sake. 
"  My  love,"  he  said,  "  from  scenes  of  pain 

Strive  thou  meanwhile  thy  thoughts  to  free ; 
Think  how  they'll  aU  be  over  when 

Thou'rt  on  the  banks  o*  Clyde  with  me. 
And  where  our  hearts  themselves  shall  need 
"No  more  for  one  another  bleed. 
Lovely  is  nature  aU  where'er 
ThQ  eye  may  roam,  or  step  may  steer; 
Yet  all  the  beauties  that  we  see. 

And  all  the  sweets  that  we  may  prove. 
Are  sad  and  cold  and  dead  if  we 

Be  lone  and  far  from  those  we  love. 
If  life  be,  as  they  say,  a  dream, 
May  it  be  one  in  which  the  beam 

Of  love  with  love  shall  ever  meet. 
Where  true  heart  still  shall  true  heart  greet. 
With  nothing  proud  and  nothing  mean. 
But  gift  for  gift,  and  sweet  for  sweet, 

Till  they  alone  in  bliss  shall  beat; 
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Nor  aught  an  echo  to  repeat 

Of  worthlessness  come  them  hetween. 
If  bliss  in  this  we  cannot  share, 
In  vain  is  nature  &ee  and  fair. 

"  The  mind  may  strive  to  gather  home 

The  charms  which  still  the  eye  employ; 
But  home  although  they  somewhat  come. 

Still  them  the  heart  cannot  e^joy, 
For  it  still  lingers  far  behind, 

If  far  be  those  who  hold  its  tie ; 

Fond  feeling  gets  in  thrall  the  thought. 
And  more  and  more  it  grows  confined; 
True  heart  and  soul,  and  eye  and  mind. 

Are  unto  that  enthralment  brought. 
To  dwell — ^is  it  on  tower  and  tree  1 

To  dwell — is  it  on  hill  and  glen, 
Or  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea  ! 

Or  'mong  the  home«  of  living  men  ? 
No — no ;  'tis  but  to  dwell  witli  her 

Whom  more  we  love  the  more  we  see, 
And  can  all  feeling  calm  or  stir, 
And  chain  it  that  it  cannot  err; — 

Yes,  'tis,  my  love,  to  dwell  with  thee!" 

The  maiden  felt,  but  failed  to  speak, 
So  modest  was  her  mood  and  meek; 
Yet  he  could  see  her  heart  more  glad, 
By  that  pure  radiance  that  it  shed 
Around  her  lovely  eye  and  cheek ; 
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For  it  seemed  like  the  light  that  comes 

To  melt  the  clouds  of  May-day  mom, 
Which  still  the  while  such  smile  assumes, 
As  if  both  rose  and  lily  blooms 

Conveyed  their  shadows  to  adorn 
The  brighter  prospect  that  it  gives, 
Forming  that  loveliness  which  lives. 
Forgetting  that  which  could  annoy, 

Their  leal  young  loving  hearts  once  more 
Were  full  of  generous  love  and  joy, 

Even  more  than  e*er  they'd  been  before. 
But  ah !  how  little  may  we  guess 
The  change  of  fate,  from  one  excess 
Unto  another.     Scarce  was  o'er 

What  told  how  blessed  they  thus  could  be. 
When  loud  a  voice  spoke  at  the  door ; 

And  when  fair  Jessie  went  to  see, 
There  sat  on  steeds  two  warrior  men, 
While  fast  came  others  down  the  glen. 

These  twain  that  had  come  on  before. 
If  fierce  in  look,  were  foul  in  word. 

Expressing  meanings  vile  far  more 

Than  could  with  virtuous  worth  accord  : 

The  maid  nigh  swarflfed  through  utter  shame ; 
And  less,  I  ween,  the  blush  was  weak, 
That  now  suffused  the  lovely  cheek, 

More  seeming,  as  it  went  and  came, 
The  high  and  hasty  hectic  streak 

That  wanders  from  the  meteor's  flame. 
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But  it  is  well  that  we  may  pass 

From  feeblei  wit,  till  one  would  say — 
**  In  faith,  now,  thou'rt  a  likely  lass, 

Bright  o'er  thy  brow  the  ringlets  play ; 
And  by  that  eye  methinks  I  guess 

Aright,  that  'lorn  thou  dost  not  stay. 
Hast  thou  not  on  the  garments  gay 

In  which  thou  tak'st  delight  to  go 
To  those  same  gatherings,  where  by  brae. 
And  bog,  and  brake  they  preach  and  pray, 

Thy  winsome  gaudering  to  show. 
And  win,  of  course,  among  the  rest, 
A  blink  o*  him  thou  lo'est  the  best — 

Now,  damsel,  is't  not  even  so  ]" 

"  It  is  not,  sir — ye  wrong  me  much. 
And  more  the  things  on  whilk  ye  touch. 
In  thee  may  Heaven  forgive  the  thought! 

If  e*er  I  went  to  meetings  such, 
A  better  feeling  might  be  taught 

In  hearing  of  that  highest  name, 
Whilk  highest  is  on  all  the  earth. 

And  in  the  heavens  too " 


"  Ay,  ay — so  forth,  so  forth — 
'Tis  thus  for  aye  with  all  of  you; 
Master  and  man,  and  maid  and  (lame, 
I  swear,  by  Noll,  you're  all  the  same. 
Eternally  the  old  must  rant ; 
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The  young,  or  if  they  wed  or  woo, 
Must  one  another's  hearts  enchant 
"With  this  most  sweet  celestial  cant — 

I'm  sick  of  it  at  anyhow. 
But  tell  me,  my  most  precious  saunt, 

Who  lives  in  this  same  cottage  now? 
Who  trains  thy  heart,  and  points  the  path, 
And  fits  thee  'gainst  the  day  of  wrath? 
Is  it  thy  father,  or  some  one 
That  thou  hast  more  dependence  on? 
But  thou  wilt  tell  me  not,  of  course. 

And  so  I  for  myself  will  see. 
Here,  Saunders,  hold  thou  me  that  horse : 
And  now,  my  fair  one,  come  with  me. 

And  show  me  whom  thou  hast  within, 
And  I  will  find  reward  for  thee, 

When  I  shall  kiss  thee  cheek  and  chin. — 
Ho  !  ho  !  thou  hast  a  sweetheart  here  ! 

Now  pray,  fair  sir,  what  is  thy  name  ? 
That  preacher  art  thou  they  call  Weir? — 

In  sooth  thou  art  the  very  same." 

"  Sir,  to  such  rank  I  lay  no  claim : 

As  for  my  name,  'tis  Edward  Lyle ; 
To  tell  it  thee  I  have  no  shame " 


"  Nay,  hold  thee  there  a  little  while — 
I'll  haply  find  a  way  to  tame 
Thy  confidence  before  I  go ; 
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I  learned  the  trick  ere  here  I  came, 

Nor  it  will  1  be  slack  to  show. 
I  learned,  too,  that  thou'dst  play  this  part; 

For  I  have  heard  thou'rt  gallant  game, 
And  lov'st  with  maiden  fair  to  sport, 

When  thou  canst  chance  to  save  thy  fame; 
And  softly  whisper  in  her  ear, 
When  no  conventicleers  are  near; 
But  loud  enough  thou  art  when  wide 
The  faithful  deed  the  mountain-side ; 
And  thou  canst  make  all  ears  to  ring 
With  curses  'gainst  our  lawful  king." 

**  Thou  WTong'st  me,  sir,"  did  Edward  say, 
Right  firmly,  and  without  dismay; 

Or  if  he  felt  it  in  his  heart, 
He  would  no  signs  of  it  betray, 

While  somewhat  pride  began  to  start; — 
"  Thou  wrongest  me,  sir — ne'er  in  my  life. 

If  while  at  home  or  when  abroad. 
Have  I  stirred  any  up  in  strife 

To  break  the  laws  of  man  or  God ; 
But  rather — if  that  one  so  low 

In  rank  of  life  may  have  such  boast — 
To  make  all  matters  smoothly  go, 

IVe  striven  aye  to  do  the  most. 
And  should  I  love  this  maiden  fair, 

It  may  not  with  us  form  dispute ; 
If  she  may  bid  me  not  forbear, 

Who  then  dare  quarrel  with  the  suit  1 " 
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"  Nay ;  but  thou  art  that  ranter  Weir, 
Whom  many  well  as  I  have  traced : 

'Twas  hinted  me  I'd  find  thee  here, 
And  further  words  I  may  not  waste." 

"  Sir,  him  of  whom  thou  now  dost  speak 
I  never  knew,  nor  e'er  may  know." 

"  Trust  me,  fair  sir,  I'm  not  so  weak 
To  toil  as  if  I  toiled  in  freak  : 

Thy  marks  I  had  right  long  ago. 
And  more,  I  see  it  on  thy  cheek. 

Though  it  some  metal  too  can  show. 
This  maid,  I  trow,  might  pains  bestow. 

And  teach  thee  thus  the  woman's  trick. 
Or  true  or  false  aye  to  say  no — 

Nor  seems  it  in  thy  throat  to  stick. 
Yet  nought  avails  it  yea  or  nay. 

Unless  thou'dst  teach  me,  since  'tis  so 
That  thou  canst  lie  as  well  as  pray. 

In  mine  own  way  I  too  can  teach. 
And  when  my  doctrine  I  begin, 

As  aught  that  thou  didst  ever  preach, 

Thou'lt  find  that  it  as  well  can  reach 

That  point  and  pith  of  practice  which 
Alike  prohibits  lies  and  sin. 
Ho,  Saunders  I  bid  some  moe  come  in ; 

Meanwhile,  fair  maid,  did  I  not  say 
That  I  woiild  kiss  thee,  cheek  and  chin, 

And  so  thy  courtesy  repay  1 " 

VOL.  L  p 


I 
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This  man  (who  Ingleeton  was  named. 
And  long  has  in  the  wilds  been  fiuned) 

^ow  flung  his  arms  the  maid  around ; 
But  ere  he  her  resistance  tamed. 

She  balked  his  grasp,  yet  to  the  ground 

Eeeling  she  went  with  onward  bound. 
And  fell  with  such  a  headlong  force 

As  did  her  utterly  astound. 
While,  too,  the  fell  was  rendered  worse, 

That  both  somehow  her  brow  and  breast 
Struck  on  the  seat  and  table  nigh. 

And  her  dilemma  quickly  ceased. 
As  might  some  lovely  statue  lie. 

She  lay,  nor  seemed  the  while  the  least 
Either  to  stir  or  breathe  or  sigh. 

So  quick  and  wild  woke  Edward's  wrath. 
It  seemed  to  overwhelm  his  breath. 

And  flashed  like  lightning  from  his  eye 
On  him  who  had  him  thus  demeaned. 

Yet  said  he  this,  more  keen  than  high — 
"  Thou  art  a  beast — nay,  thou'rt  a  flend, 

And  worse  than  felon's  death  should  die." 
As  to  the  maiden,  he  would  haste. 

And  up  to  raise  her  would  him  try; 
But  ill  she  elsehow  might  be  placed, 

Since  life  itself  with  her  seemed  by 
As  much  as  she  had  been  a  form 

Already  shrouded  lone  to  lie 
Within  the  chamber  of  the  worm. 
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Dan  InglestoB  felt  urged  withal 
Thus  with  the  maiden  there  to  brawl, 
That  he  her  lover's  heart  might  gall, 

And  stir  him  to  provoking  tone, 
So  find  pretext  on  him  to  fisdl — 

For  overawed  seemed  he  anon, 
Whene'er  he  there  the  youth  espied, 
So  firm,  so  calm,  and  dignified. 

Alas !  too  well  his  point  he'd  won 
In  seeking  thus  to  be  defied. 

And  yet  now  huffed  at  what  he'd  done, 
And  piqued  at  what  had  Edward  said : 

His  blood,  aye  fierce,  now  fiercer  ran, 
And  wildly  he  his  wrath  displayed ; 
Nor  meanwhile  had  his  men  delayed, 

But  came  as  orders  were  received, 
And  by  command  now  sternly  made. 

Laid  hands  upon  the  youth  aggrieved. 

When  they  his  thraldom  had  achieved. 

Forth  from  the  cot  they  him  conveyed, 
And  placed  him  on  the  cottage-green, 

Where  Ingleston  still  sternly  said — 
"  By  heaven  !  now  trim  it  best  you  may, 

Short  time  thou'lt  find  shall  intervene 
Ere  I  shall  thee  thy  sauce  repay; 

Nor  heaven  itself  thy  life  may  screen, 
Die — die  thou  shalt  without  delay." 

The  troopers  then,  with  loaded  guns. 
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Were  posted  him  some  distance  fro', 
And  warned  to  fire  on  him  at  once 

When  should  this  man  the  signal  show ; 
Yet  ere  these  things  were  ordered,  all 

The  time  in  that  had  passing  been, 
The  maid,  reviving  from  her  fall, 
Had  risen,  and  coidd  her  thought  recall. 

And,  driven  distracted  by  the  scene 
That  from  the  cottage  she  could  see, 

Regardless  of  the  troopers  tall, 
And  of  all  else  that  there  might  be, 

Flew  forth  to  Edward  on  the  green. 
And  cried  even  now,  as  she  would  flee — 
"  If  thou  must  die,  I'U  die  with  thee  ! " 

But  ere  she  could  him  fully  reach, 

And  just  when  she  had  spoke  tliis  speech, 

The  sergeant  called  upon  his  men. 
And  they  the  fatal  fire  let  go, 

And  both  the  maid  and  Edward  then 
Sank  down  upon  the  lawn  full  low; 

Nor  shriek  nor  sigh  of  parting  breath 

Proclaimed  meanwhile  their  life  or  death, 
But  wild  the  roar  woke  through  the  glen. 

And  echo  answered  echo  loud  ; 
And  still  they  rung  and  rung  again. 

While  deep  and  dismally  the  cloud 
Of  smoke  hung  hovering  o'er  the  slain. 

And,  wreathing  round,  returned  to  brood 
Above  the  dead,  as  if  it  then, 
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As  well  as  that  it  ever  should, 
Upon  that  field  of  fate  remain, 

And  constitute  their  lasting  shroud : 
For  still  there  rose  no  sign  or  stir, 
Or  if  it  was  from  him  or  her. 

Oh  man  ! — dread  man ! — from  deeds  and  aims 
Which  fiends  themselves  one  weens  might  rue, 

How  oft  it  is  that  nothing  tames 

Thy  fallen  spirit !     Tender  claims 
How  often  trampled  on  !    Anew 

How  often  toils  the  wayward  will 

To  do  what  it  should  ne'er  fulfil ; 
And  were  it  selfish  ends  alone 
That  made  thee  on  thy  purpose  prone, 

There  might  be  less  of  cruel  whim 
To  make  thee  in  thy  goings-on 

A  mystery  of  madness  seem. 

We  know  the  raven  seeks  the  rock 
When  he  hath  feasted  on  the  flock ; 

The  eagle  to  the  peak  repairs, 
And  thou  canst  hear  such  cry  and  croak 

As  tell  that  gallant  cheer  was  theirs  : 
When  the  big  buffalo's  bones  are  broke, 

The  boa  his  delight  declares 
By  loUing  listless  'neath  his  oak. 

Digesting  horns  and  hooves  and  hairs ; 
The  fox,  hyaena,  and  the  brok. 

And  lion,  when  they've  had  their  shaies. 
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And,  too,  the  tiger,  like  to  boke, 

And  leopard,  seek  again  their  lairs, 
Well  satisfied  that  they  once  more 

Have  had  the  blessM  luck  to  soak 
Their  bearded  muzzles  in  the  gore 

Wann  with  the  life  that  felt  the  stroke, 
And  trembled  round  the  tusks  that  tore : 

And  thus  we  wot  what  these  will  do, 

And  somewhat  of  the  reason  too. 
But  what  had  moved  this  fearful  man 
(He,  worse  than  all  this  savage  clan), 
Hath  yet  not  to  our  knowledge  won ; 
Scarce  may,  we  trow,  his  heart  began 
To  feel  remorse  for  what  he'd  done. 

Or  that  he  weened  this  deed  would  stain 
With  infamy,  as  well  it  might — 

A  coward  aye  is  cruel  when 
He  gains  the  power  of  giving  pain — 
Or  that  he  dared  no  more  remain, 

We  wot  not ;  but  ere  yet  a  sight 
He  of  his  sacrifice  had  ta'en, 

He,  in  most  fierce  and  hurried  plight. 
Called  on  his  men  to  mount  amain, 

And  quickly  wheeling  to  the  right, 
They  in  the  stimips  would  them  strain, 

And  down  the  glen  betook  their  flight, 
Speeding  as  if  that  they 
Had  meant  to  leave  this  world  for  aye ; 

Nor  ween  we  any  had  felt  sad. 

If  it  had  been — they  really  had. 
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The  smoke  crept  calmly  up  the  hill, 

Yet  lingered  o'er  the  fallen  in  thin 
And  rueful  traces.     All  was  still, 

All  here,  and  all  the  glen  within ; 
Lone  was  the  murmur  of  the  rill, 

And  bleating  of  the  flocks  afar ; 
At  intervals  such  hideous  thrill 
As  lately  woke,  disturb  them  will, 
And,  crossing  over  gair  and  gill, 

They  bleat  by  upland  rock  and  scaur. 
But  now  all  else  that  peace  might  spill 

Departed  with  these  men  of  war ; 
And  never  shone  the  sun  more  calm, 

And  never  grew  the  grass  more  green, 
Or  sweeter  breathed  the  flowers  their  balm. 

Since  fountains  flowed  these  hills  between, 
And  the  might  finger  of  I  AM 

Wove  forth  the  blue  sky  for  their  screen. 
Leaving  the  breeze  the  braes  to  fan. 

And  time  to  travel  o'er  the  scene. 

All  lone  it  was — ^a  human  home 

Is  lonely  on  a  summer  day; 
Even  sadness  reigns  around  the  dome, 
If  there  ye  hap  the  while  to  roam, 

And  find  all  living  things  away. 
But  look  upon  that  daisied  lea, 
And  ye  a  sadder  sight  will  see 
Than  ever  touched  your  spirit,  when 
Your  footstep  trod  the  mountain  glen. 
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Tis  lonely  br  the  sflent  tomb 

That  got  young  Beauty  in  her  bloom, 

Althoogh  the  flowers  should  round  it  wave; 
And  yet  we  half  can  bless  the  gloom 

For  hiding  what  we  could  not  save ; 
But  who — ah  who! — shall  brook  the  power 
That  tries  the  heart  in  that  dread  hour — 

That  brings  it  to  the  field  of  death 
Where  beautv  lies  above  the  flower 

That  should  be  sleeping  it  beneath  I 
The  earth  is  green,  the  sky  is  blue. 
And  heaven  knows  there  that  gowans  grew, 
Xow  hid  from  all  but  it,  as  pressed 
Below  the  pure  and  bleeding  breast. 
The  sun  his  wontod  light  conveys 

O'er  lilies  white  and  roses  red  ; 
But  when  the  whiteness  is  the  clay's, 
And  he  but  shines  where  stillness  stavs. 
And  if  the  cheek  no  red  displays, 

He  meets  a  flower  that  should  be  hid — 
For  oh  !  who  loves  to  see  his  ravs 

Among  the  ringlets  of  the  dead  ! 

'Tis  ever  lone  when  the  dead  are  near, 

And  more  so  if  the  dead  be  they 
That  should  have  still  ]yeen  moving  here 

In  the  light  of  love  and  living  day, 

Ta'en  by  the  merciless  away. 
But  when  impressive  is  the  glen, 

And  sad  the  wind  siglis  o'er  the  hill, 
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And  wild  the  works  of  wicked  men, 
The  faithful-hearted  place  e'en  then 

A  deeper  trust  in  Heaven  still: 
It  can  alone  to  life  restore, 

And,  since  it  can,  so  too  it  will ; 
If  not  amid  the  shadows  here. 

Yet  when  the  toils  of  time  are  o'er, 

And  death's  deep  sleep,  it  then  once  more 
In  its  first  bloom  shall  reappear. 

But  even  now  so  deeply  lone 

Grew  not  the  glen,  when  that  fair  maid, 
Who  seemed  in  death  for  aye  overthrown. 

Awoke,  bewildered  and  afraid; 
For  though  when  first  she  oped  her  eye. 
And  saw  again  the  earth  and  sky, 
Astonishment  seemed  strangely  deep. 
And  all  her  mem'ry's  powers  asleep : 

Yet  these  full  soon  awoke  likewise, 

"With  fears  and  inward  agonies. 
Forth  to  her  lover  she  did  creep  ; 

But  if  dismay  possesses  sighs, 
Earely  it  hath  the  power  to  weep ; 

And  if  it  made  her  cheek  more  pale 

Than  gowan  on  the  moorland  dale 
When  scarcely  dawn  illumes  the  leaf. 

It  chained  the  voice  of  word  and  wail. 

And  kept  her  trembling  heart  unhale. 
And  sealed  her  soul  in  tearless  grief. 
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She  used  her  art  the  form  to  wake 
That  there  lay  low,  nor  moved  nor  spake. 
"  Why  should  I  e'er  have  woke  agam," 
She  said  at  length  in  her  dismay, 
'*  If  thus  in  death  thou  must  remain. 

Who  moved  so  late  in  light  o*  day; 

But  God  will  surely  hid  thee  stay, 
Low  as  thou  art  upon  the  lea, 

Else  take  my  life  with  thine  away, 
JFor  I  can  live  not  hut  with  thee  ! " 

She  marked  the  hlood  upon  his  hreast, 

And  freshly  forth  it  still  would  flow. 
Oozing  through  hoth  the  coat  and  vest. 

As  erst  the  vision  would  it  show; 
But  now,  even  now,  amid  her  woe 

It  seemed  to  come  upon  her  thought 
That  she  had  he^ird  an  inward  sigh — 

A  sigh  it  was  full  strangely  low; 
And  then,  too,  as  her  ear  it  caught. 

She  trowed  ho  glimmered  with  his  eye ; 
Hope  caught  her  'mid  her  soul's  deep  grief 

On  the  uncertainty  to  seize 
As  on  a  truth,  and  this  belief 
Rendered  her  tremulous  as  the  leaf 

Of  aspen  in  the  summer  breeze; 
Her  heart  seemed  more  than  ever  tried, 

Nor  could  resolve  what  should  be  done. 
As  if  unconsciously  beside 
The  loved  she  knelt,  then  starting,  hied. 

As  if  she  to  the  cot  would  run. 
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But  thought  came  back — the  act  were  vain, 
And  down  she  o'er  him  knelt  again; 
The  ringlets  of  her  lovely  hair 
Flowed  free  upon  the  mountain  air, 

Or  round  her  neck  and  shoulders  hung. 
Yet  though  with  wild  suspense  and  care 

Her  yearning  heart  was  deeply  wrung, 
Her  changeful  stir  had  haply  led 

One,  seeing  her  from  far,  to  ween 

That  she  a  spirit  was,  and  seen 

Much  rather  sporting  on  the  green 
Than  holding  deaUngs  with  the  dead. 

These  varied  with  her  varying  thought ; 

And  though  she  strove  to  be  resigned, 
Still  feeling  'gainst  her  reason  wrought. 

And  stirred  anew  both  heart  and  mind. 
Then  would  she  call,  'mid  tear  and  sigh. 

On  him  to  wake.     "  If  it  may  be," 
She  said,  "  that  one  indeed  must  die, 

This  heart  will  bleed  and  die  for  thee. 
Already  hath  it  bled  full  free. 

But  I  would  give  its  latest  drops. 
If  it  might  yet  bring  back  to  me 

One  moment  of  departed  hopes." 

If  oped  had  been  the  eye,  no  ray 
Of  consciousness  might  it  convey, 
Yet  eagerly  the  heart  adopts 
Belief  from  woe  with  which  it  copes, 
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And  what  to  trow  she  so  was  pioue 

At  last  was  to  her  truly  shown, 

That  life,  howe'er  repressed  and  pained. 

Still  with  that  fallen  form  remained; 

And  woman  hath  a  wondrous  power 

For  aiding  in  the  trying  hour — 

Even  now  she  strove  his  wound  to  trim 

With  more  of  calmness  in  her  mode. 
Though  heart  and  brain  began  to  swim, 

And  faint  she  felt  herself  to  be. 
"  Oh,  I  upon  this  blood-dyed  sod," 
She  said,  "  will  lift  my  soul  to  God, 

And  ask  that  He  will  pity  me. 
And  save  what  shall  allay  this  pain. 
Which  else  will  ne'er  depart  again." 

While  thus  the  maiden  was  engaged. 

Her  father  reached  her  even  then ; 
He*d  heard  the  roar  that  so  outraged 

The  quiet  of  his  home  and  glen. 
He  deemed  in  vain  all  human  aid, 
And  deeply  was  his  soul  dismayed ; 

He  looked,  yet  sought  the  sight  to  shun— 
"  Oh  never,  never  yet,"  he  said, 

"  No — never  underneath  the  sun. 
Since  Gain  in  death  his  brother  laid, 

A  deed  so  damnable  was  done." 

He  struggled  with  his  feelings  keen. 
And  breathed  ironic  wrath  between. 
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And  made  a  lamentation  long, 

Though  scarce  he  woidd  to  nature  yield, 
Which  made  his  plaint  more  wild  and  strong, 

As  was  his  wont  sore  trials  *mong. 
If  but  his  tears  might  be  concealed — 

"  Ye  have  your  bravery  displayed, 
Ye  warriors  of  the  sword  and  gun  ; 

Warred  wi'  a  country  swain  and  maid. 
And  conquered  them,  and  thus  have  won 

A  glory  that  will  never  fade  : 
Would,  too,  that  me  ye  low  had  laid, 

When  thus  ye  'reft  me  of  my  son." 

Pausing,  he  turned  him  on  the  lawn. 
And  wiped  the  drop,  then  thus  began — 
"  Where  shall  I  stay,  or  whither  flee  1 
I  trowed  na  e'er  sic  skathe  to  dree. 

And  yet  ae  drop  I  wouldna  weep 
If  they  were  here  that  drop  to  see, 

My  wrath  against  them  bums  sae  deep ; 
But  'vengeful  deeds  are  no  for  me — 

Vengeance  will  wake  though  I  should  sleep : 

'Tis  better  tears  should  never  steep 
The  withered  cheek  and  aged  e'e. 

What  could  of  a'  that  comes  of  time 

Provoke  to  such  a  cruel  crime  1 — 
What  up  in  human  hearts  could  rake 

Corruption  such,  but  that  foul  one 
That  meanly  leagued  him  with  the  snake, 
That  agents  he  might  get  to  take 
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In  hand  the  works  he  wanted  done  % 
But  they  wha  here  are  sae  misleard, 

I  fear  to  heaven  will  never  won, 
And  theirs  will  be  a  weary  weird 

Wlia  slew  thee  thus,  my  son — my  son. 

"  A  gallant  youth  thou  wert,  and  kind — 
Few,  few  like  thee  are  left  behind 

In  all  the  savage  scene  o'  time; 
And  fell  and  fiendish  was  the  blast 
Tliat  brought  to  thee  this  foulsome  cast. 

To  cut  thee  off  in  manhood's  prime. 
With  thee  how  may  I  thole  to  part  1 

And  if  be  mine  sic  woe  and  strife, 
Wliat  shall  it  bring  to  the  young  heart 

0'  her  wha  loved  thee  as  her  life  1 " 

"  Aroun'  the  mountain  glen  and  lea 
The  spring  was  bonnie  as  might  be ; 
But  it  is  o'er — e'en  autumn's  past, 

And  winter  reigns  o*cr  all  our  clime, 
Yet  weel  it  is  with  thee  indeeil, 
If  ane  could  only  think  sae,  freed 

Frae  this  waste  laud  o*  woo  and  crime. 
Weel  sleep  the  worn  that  are  away, 

And  I  right  soon  may  follow  thee; 
ITie  langer  aye  that  here  we  stay, 

The  mair  o*  dool  and  death  we  see — 
The  heart  unhale,  the  haflet  grey. 
On  travelling  to  the  couch  of  clay ; 
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Few  reach  this  goal  that  may  not  own 
That  sorrow  brought  the  grey  hairs  down. 
But  sound's  the  sleep  that  has  no  sigh, 

And  though  the  clay  be  close  and  cauld, 
And  though  ten  thousand  years  go  bye, 
Our  feelings  there  ne'er  bid  us  try 

To  rend  the  sheets  that  us  enfauld. 
Nor  He'll  forget,  who  wakes  the  dead. 
The  spot  where  lowly  ones  are  hid ; 
And  we  will  nse  the  rest  amid. 

Nor  trow  the  grave  a  minute  auld. 
Sae  if  'tis  waste  beside  the  worm. 
And  cauld  alike  to  heart  and  form. 

It  seems  but  sac  ere  there  we  go. 
Yet,  yet  thou  wert  right  dear  to  me, 
And  parting  thus  is  hard  to  dree — 

Would  God  thou  lay  not  now  sae  low ! 
The  proud  pursue,  and  we  must  yield, 
Since  weakest  on  the  battle-field; 
The  ills  of  earth  are  ill  to  shun. 
And  heaven's  high  gates  are  hard  to  won. 
But  Ho.  who  opes  them  to  our  aims 
Hath  sympathy  with  our  frail  frames ; 
Aboon  are  mony  liappy  hames. 

And  I  will  meet  thee  there,  my  son !" 

While  thus  this  swain  his  moan  would  make. 
And  turns  and  strolls  eccentric  take. 
Near  coming,  then  again  away 
From  him  that  lay  upon  the  lea, 
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As  if  some  new-sprung  wild  dismay 
Forbade  that  he  the  dead  should  see. 

The  maiden  round  the  fiedlen  toiled, 

Kor  found  her  hopes  at  last  hegmled ; 

When  borne  he  had  been  to  the  cot, 
He  there  would  show  him  so  aliye, 

It  trowed  could  be,  for  all  the  shot, 
That  he  might  haply  still  surviye. 

Therefore  the  shepherd  £x)m  him  flung 

His  plaid  and  coat,  and  shoes  withal ; 
And,  by  his  past  remissness  stung, 
His  speed  was  that  of  one  more  young. 

Till  he  had  reached  his  maister's  hall. 
Sent  was  a  groom  on  steed  away; 
And  when  had  come  without  delay 
A  man  of  skill,  and  aid  had  lent. 

He  heart-reviving  hopes  would  give  : 
Diverged  the  lead  had  from  its  bent, 
And  passed  from  vital  parts  asklent. 

And  so  he  said  that  ho  might  live. 
The  maiden's  heart  the  verdict  heard. 
And  blessed  the  utt'rer  of  the  word. 
Though  the  relief  from  her  wild  woe 
Threatened  her  own  life  to  o'erthrow. 

Count,  selfish  man  ! — count  thou  the  cost. 
And  work  for  thine  own  welfare  most. 
Boasting  thy  power  of  prouder  might ; 
But,  lovely  woman,  it  is  thine 
To  toil,  through  feelings  more  divine, 
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And  banish  pain  and  bring  delight. 
This  maiden  who,  amid  her  zeal, 

Heeded  not  her  own  wound  and  pain, 
When  hearts  were  calmed,  began  to  feel 

How  near  she  had  herself  been  slain. 
The  lead,  from  course  that  it  had  ta'en. 

Turned,  when  it  wounded  had  her  side ; 
And  whence  had  flowed  the  crimson  stain 

That  inwardly  her  raiment  dyed : 
That  man  of  skill  felt  little  loath 
To  say  one  ball  had  wounded  both. 

But  if  her  breast  had  met  the  lead. 
And  with  its  bone  the  bent  undid. 
When  in  her  anguish  wildly  keen 
She  forth  from  out  the  cottage  sped, 
The  troopers  and  their  aim  between. 
Not  this  alone  preserved  the  youth. 

As  afterwards  these  men  would  telL 
She  came,  and  ev'n  their  souls  uncouth. 
Were  touched  by  Nature's  magic  ruth. 
And  caused  them  jerk  each  musket's  mouth 

Aloft,  while  high  the  shot  so  snell, 
Which  else  like  hail  had  round  him  poured, 
Into  the  air  of  heaven  soared. 
And,  where  the  echoes  rolled  and  roared, 

Unfatal  'mong  the  mountains  felL 

The  savage  but  had  slaughtered  there 
A  maid,  who  death  itself  would  dare 

VOL.  L  Q 
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To  play  a  guardian  angel's  part : 
So  nature  spoke  'mid  her  dismay — 

What  boots  it  if  to  head  or  heart! — 
And  bade  these  warriors  disobey 

The  mandate  of  that  ruthless  man. 
Who  many  low  in  death-doom  laid, 

By  holm  and  glen  and  moorland  wan, 
When  ho  and  others  came  arrayed 

With  power,  such  deeds  to  act  and  plan 
As  maddened  thought,  and  purple  made 

The  paths  where  persecution  ran. 

Tliough  doubly  dark  may  seem  the  graye 
Dug  moorland  desolation  'mid, 

Nought  boots  it  where  repose  the  brave 
And  generous.     0*er  the  virtuous  dead 

The  sigh  shall  rise  and  tear-drop  fall 

Through  human  generations  all. 

Memorials  of  more  dark  avail 
Than  loneness  of  tlie  moorland  dale 

Shall  cluster  round  the  cruel  one, 
While  lips  shall  live  to  tell  the  tale, 

How  he  would  spare  and  pity  none. 
And  one  could  ween,  where'er  he  fell, 
Fierce  reptiles  from  the  den  and  dell, 
And  goblins  grey  from  haunted  cell. 

Would  crowd  and  scramble  o'er  his  bones, 
And  hiss,  and  one  another  hail, 
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Till  natuie's  cheek  itself  grew  pale, 
And  sick  her  heart  to  hear  the  tones. 

But  when  she  bade  the  troopers  rue, 
All  hearts  obeyed  but  one,  we  trow — 
One  now  whose  name  is  ever  hid, 

Which  somewhat  is  a  pity  too ; 
For  though  he's  long  been  with  the  dead, 
Worth  while  it  might  have  been  to  say 
That  name  amid  a  tale  too  true : 
And  haply  if,  on  future  day, 
His  manlier  comrades  might  essay 

To  teach  him  what  was  nature's  due ; 
And  that  the  God  of  earth  and  skies 
Loved  mercy  more  than  sacrifice. 

More  winning  task  it  were  to  tell 

How  now  they  fared  who  loved  so  well — 

Yet  why  should  we  recount  the  care. 

The  gentle  deed  and  tender  sigh, 
Expended  by  that  maiden  fair 
Around  the  loved )     She  had  her  share 

Of  suffering,  too,  ere  all  was  bye — 
Though  her  own  ailments  were  forgot. 
If  she  his  welfare  might  promote; 
For  ardent  aye  will  efforts  prove, 

If  of  the  heart  or  head  or  hand, 
When  prompted  by  the  power  of  love, 

Combined  with  duty's  own  demand. 
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Nor  need  we  tell  how  they  were  wed, 
When  Heayen  would  health  and  hope  restore, 
And  how  the  shepherd  little  said 
'Gainst  dreams  of  either  man  or  maid ; 
But  he  averred  that  trials  sore, 
When  bravely  borne  and  fairly  o'er. 

Aye  richly  recompensed  the  leal, 
Empowering  them  as  ne*er  before, 
Alike  even  now  and  evermore, 

A  higher  happiness  to  feel. 

Indeed,  the  gratitude  they  felt 
To  Heaven,  enough  itself  had  been 
Of  bliss,  alone  not  when  they  knelt 
To  own  it,  but  when  it  became 
Tlie  atmosphere  of  heart  and  hame. 
Though  lang  and  deadly  was  the  strife 
Of  these — the  kilUiKj  times — their  life 
Heaven  guarded,  and  their  hearts  had  need 
No  more,  as  they  had  bled,  to  bleed. 

The  spring  proved  cold,  and  keen  the  blast. 
And  scathe  around  the  flower  was  cast; 

But  it  survived  till  summer  shone, 
And  summer  all  the  scene  becAlmed, 
And  as  it  were  the  flower  embalmed, 

And  love  received  it  as  its  own. 
And  thus  was  won  as  warm  a  heart 
As  e'er  might  love  for  love  impart — 

As  true  a  friend  and  loved  a  bride 
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As  e'er  would  to  her  home  lepair, 

And  brought  the  charm  that  centred  there, 

And  loved  to  grace  and  joyed  to  share 

The  clean  and  canty  ingle-side ; 
Or  trimmed  her  ringlets  rich  and  fair 

Upon  the  bonnie  banks  of  Clyde. 


THE  GAffi-GILL  GLEN. 

A\x—*' Gipsy  laddU:' 

We'll  a'  gang  up  the  Grair-gill  glen 

Where  bank  and  brae  are  sunny, 
And  the  hare  sits  cozie  in  her  den 

Where  the  bumie  rowes  sae  bonnie. 
Aboon  the  plantin  on  the  brae 

That  screens  yon  cot  sae  simple. 
We'll  wander  where  the  rock  sae  grey 

Lies  lanely  in  the  dimple. 


I  love  to  hear  the  laverock  sing, 

And  see  the  bumie  rowin'. 
Where  the  moudiewurt,  puir  wareless  thing. 

Top-dresses  for  the  gowan ; 
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But  I  ken  what  the  bird  next  tells, 
And  the  humie  ne'er  reportet, 

When  the  hobtailed  bleeters  o'  the  fella 
Come  feeding  a'  athwart  it 

The  lambs  delight  the  mools  to  spread, 

And  I  delight  to  see  them, 
When  as  their  minnies  richly  feed, 

And  they  need  feed  na  wi'  them, 
But  mind  their  play  by  drain  and  brae, 

When  springtide  days  are  sunny, 
And  the  shephenl  saunters  on  his  way 

Wliere  the  bumie  rowes  sae  bonnie. 

The  woodland  scenes  may  deeply  please, 

Surveyed  frae  alT  the  mountains. 
But  they  themselves  are  mair  tlian  these, 

Wi'  their  fair  fells  and  fountains. 
Then  let  us  stray  in  tlie  upland  way 

Where  the  bumie  rowes  sae  bonnie. 
For  the  luskees  there  that  busk  the  brae 

Are  the  bees  tliat  mak'  the  honey. 
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WHEN  THE  STAE  OF  THE  MORNING. 

Air-"  Tweedside:' 

When  the  Btar  of  the  morning  is  set, 

And  the  heavens  are  beauteous  and  blue, 
And  the  bells  of  the  heather  are  wet 

With  the  drops  of  the  deep-lying  dew ; 
'Mong  the  flocks  on  the  mountains  that  lie, 

Oh,  still  it  was  blythsome  to  be, 
When  these  all  my  thoughts  would  employ — 

But  now  I  must  tliink  upon  thee. 

Then  noon  brought  its  warm  sunny  hours, 

And  the  flocks  to  the  vale  would  return 
To  lie  and  to  feed  'mong  the  flowers 

That  bloom  on  the  banks  of  the  bum. 
0  sweet,  sweet  it  was  to  recline 

'Neath  the  shade  of  yon  hoar  hawthorn  tree, 
And  think  of  the  charge  that  was  mine — 

But  now  I  must  think  upon  thee. 

When  gloaming  stole  down  from  the  rocks 
With  her  fingers  of  shadowy  light, 

And  the  dews  of  the  eve  in  her  locks. 
To  spread  down  a  couch  for  the  night, 
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Twas  sweet  through  yon  green  birks  to  stray 
That  horded  the  brook  and  the  lea, 

But  now  'tis  a  wearisome  way, 
Unless  it  were  travelled  with  thee. 

All  lovely  and  pure  as  thou  art, 

And  generous  of  thought  and  of  will, 
Oh,  Mary  !  speak  thou  to  this  heart. 

And  bid  its  wild  beating  be  still. 
To  give  all  the  ewes  in  the  fold, 

And  the  lambs  on  the  mountain  to  see, 
A  look,  if  it  lived  to  unfold 

One  feeling  of  leal  love  from  thee. 


ELIZA. MARY.' 

Air — **  Owrc  the  muir  amang  the  heather ^ 

Sweet  and  wee  Eliza-Mary, 
Fair  and  pure  Eliza-Mary ; 
There  ne*er  will  be  by  laud  or  sea 
A  lovelier  than  Eliza-Mary. 
When  8he*s  awake,  her  ee*8  bright  beam 

Is  innocence,  its  tliought  disclosing; 
And  when  asleep,  oh  then  she'd  seem 
A  serapli  in  a  cloud  reposing. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 

*  Written  on  receiving  a  photograph  of  the  author's  grand- 
chUd  from  Cliina. 
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Tve  looked  and  looked  if  aught  miglit  tell 

If  she  a  likeness  bore  to  any; 
But  she  can  but  be  like  herser, 

Since  she's  the  bonniest  o-  the  bonnie. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 

The  isles  o'  earth  and  oceans  through, 
'Mid  tides  that  toss  and  climes  that  vaiy, 

Nae  Scottish  breeze  has  fanned  the  brow 
0'  sweet  and  fair  Eliza-Mary. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 

Yet  it  is  like  the  lily  flower, 

And  thae  e'elashes  lang  and  silken  ; 

They  hide  a  ray-possessing  power 

Might  lure  the  laverock  frae  the  welkin. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 

Nane  kens  how  muckle  I  would  gio 
To  see  her,  where  our  bum- is  rowin, 

Set  down  upon  the  grass-green  lea. 
To  pu'  the  white  and  yeUow  gowan. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 

When  sun  frae  owre  the  Pencrise  Pen 
Oped  up  the  flower  vri*  radiant  tinges. 

She'd  weave  it  in  her  garlands  then 
With  wee  ban's  fair  as  its  ain  fringes. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 
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Oh  would  that  she  were  on  my  knee, 
And  seated  near  us  her  fair  mother, 

rd  watch  and  gather  bliss  to  see 
How  dear  they  were  to  ane  another. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 

They  say  in  the  Celestial  realm 

There's  beauty  that  the  e'e  bewitches, 

And  splendour  that  might  hearts  o'erwhelm, 
Nursed  by  innumerable  riches. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 


But  1*11  bethink  me,  and  aver 

What  her  ain  mither  will  deny  na, 

She  wadna  gie  ae  blink  o*  her 

For  a'  the  gowd  and  gear  o*  China. 
Sweet  and  wee,  &c. 
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THE  NATIVE  VILLAGE.' 

Ascend  green  Bizzieberry's  crest, 
And  say,  as  round  you  cast  your  eye, 

If  lovelier  scene  on  Nature's  breast 
E'er  spread  itself  to  Nature's  sky. 

And  if  the  scene  be  thus  so  fair, 

Oh  surely,  too,  'tis  one  as  dear 
As  ever  rose  'mid  light  and  air 

To  every  heart  assembled  here. 

Lo  !  Coulterfell  and  wild  Cardon 

Their  heads  with  heaven's  own  hues  invest. 
And  Tinto  lifts  his  summit  lone 

Far  'mid  the  stillness  of  the  west. 

Majestic,  he  himself  is  more 

Than  all  the  range  of  many  hills. 

And  well  may  eye  and  heart  adore 
The  guardianship  that  he  fulfils. 

Wildwood  and  stream  are  interwove. 

And  deep  green  glen  and  moorland  wide. 

Casting  abroad  their  arms  of  love 
To  hail  the  guardian  of  the  Clyde. 

*  Written  for  the  Edinburgh  Biggar  Club. 
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Eyen  Tweed's  own  hills,  dark  and  sablime. 
To  lift  them  loftily  would  seem, 

And,  longing,  look  across  the  clime 
To  join  the  monarch  of  the  stream. 

But  can  the  distant  hill  and  dale 

From  out  the  heart  such  feelings  draw, 

Or  wake  such  thoughts  as  rise  to  hail 
Our  own  hlythe  Biggar  and  Wastraw. 


O'er  these — the  haunts  of  early  day« 

Emotion  into  rapture  swells; 
While  fondest  feeling  warmly  says. 

There  love  with  worth  and  heauty  dwells. 

There  glow  the  hearths  as  erst  they  glowed. 
When  hopes  were  high  and  life  was  young. 

And  hearts  gave  hack  the  debt  they  owed 
Amid  the  songs  by  beauty  sung. 

Can  hearts  forget,  and  love  forsake 
The  breasts  in  whom  wo  can  confide, 

Or  ages  from  the  spirit  take 
The  power  of  patriotic  pride  ? 

Can  they  forget  the  haunts  around 

Where  we  would  ploy  on  ploy  pursue  f 

These  trees  were  where  the  nests  were  found. 
These  braes  were  where  the  gowans  grew. 
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Eetuming  oft  by  wild  and  way, 

Fond  memory  strays  to  urge  its  claims 

O'er  scenes  that  more  the  heart  can  sway 
Than  aught  of  life's  far  loftier  aims. 

Dear  are  the  bands  of  love  and  truth 
When  hearts  to  prouder  years  attain, 

But  all  the  glee  of  gladsome  youth. 
Oh,  what  shall  e'er  brin^  back  again  ! 

From  out  these  village  homes  and  trees 
Afar  the  children's  mingled  hum 

Comes  floating  on  the  varying  breeze, 
As  erst  our  own  was  wont  to  come. 

And  lo  !  that  venerable  fane. 
Grey  with  the  garniture  of  years, 

Gives  back  the  echo  ! — hark  again — 
Awakening  other  hopes  and  fears. 

There  sleep  the  loved  of  soul  and  heart, 

The  death-departed  of  our  line, 
Who  ne'er  would  play  a  faithless  part 

In  aught,  if  secular  or  divine. 

Whose  sires  could  foreign  pride  o'erawe, 
And  smile  amid  the  triumphs  won. 

When  Scotia's  lion  raised  his  paw. 
And  shook  his  grey  beard  in  the  sun. 
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Their  freobom  voice  still  bore  a  sway 
And  energy,  they  say,  that  shook 

The  while,  in  passing  on  its  way, 
The  dial  on  yon  castle-nook. 

They  sleep — the  low  but  honoured  dead — 
Whore  yet  we  hope  our  sleep  will  be, 

When  more  our  footsteps  luay  not  tread 
The  hills  and  valleys  of  the  free. 

The  virtue  that  overruled  their  powers 
Shall  praise  their  proud  memorial  thus, 

While  still  we  strive  to  leave  to  ours 
Wliat  they  have  nobly  left  to  us. 

Those  that  survive  shall  be  more  dear 
Than  ere  we  from  their  homes  removed; 

Wliilo  thus  we  meet  from  year  to  year 
To  nurse  the  ties  wliich  they  approved. 

Then  let  us  act  the  generous  part, 
Where'er  in  life  we  rest  or  roam. 

And  cherish  in  our  fondest  heart 
All  that  endears  the  native  home. 

And  may  high  heaven's  propitious  powers 
Guard  all  its  leal  and  lovely  ones, 

And  cast  of  love  the  banner  o'er 

Bien  Biggar's  blythe  and  generous  sons ! 
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While  lone  through  the  woodland  my  path  I  pursue, 
Where  the  soft  breeze  of  morning  unceasingly 
sighs, 
Yet  scarce  stirs  the  boughs  o'er  the  night's  deeper 
dew. 
So  long  in  the  forest's  recesses  that  lies. 

Oh  !  shall  not  the  thoughts  to  high  heaven  belong, 
Where  now  live  exalted  the  faithful  and  good, 

Who  here,  when  the  tide  of  oppression  ran  strong, 
For  faith  and  for  freedom  the  spoiler  withstood  1 

The  sunshine  beams  bright  on  the  heath  of  the  hill. 
And  beauty  and  bliss  mark  the  scenery  of  day; 

There's  music  and  joy  in  the  voice  of  the  rill. 
And  the  wild  rose  in  loveliness  waves  by  the  way. 


Yet  would  there  be  joy  in  the  voice  of  the  stream, 
And  beauty  on  earth  from  the  heavens  above, 

All  blended  in  light  like  a  bliss-bringing  dream, 
If  our  land  were  no  land  of  true  freedom  and  love? 
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More  rich  is  the  flower,  and  the  sunshine  moxe 
bright, 
In  the  isles  lying  far  o'er  the  ocean's  wide  wave, 
But  when  shall  the  lawn  and  the  flower  bring  de- 
Hght 
That  is  trod  by  the  step  of  the  tyrant  and  slaye  t 

On  the  breast  of  yon  steep,  lo !  the  warrior's  gtey 
cairn. 
Who  bled  for  his  country,  still  rising  is  seen; 
And  far  'mong  the  moorlands   the  heath  and  the 
fern 
Wave  round  where  the  grave  of  the  martyr  grows 
green. 

And  these  are  the  mighty,  the  morally  brave. 
Who  died,  an  inheritance  thus  to  convey 

That  is  more  than  the  wealth  that  can  come  by  the 
slave, 
And  all  that  is  found  'neath  the  dwellings  of  day. 

'Twas  the  light  of  high  heaven  that  fixed  (though 
so  frail) 
The  heart  of  humanity,  still  to  withstand 
The  powerful  and  proud  who  with  death  would 
assail 
The  lowly  and  faithful  that  lived  in  the  land. 

Defying  that  God,  in  their  merciless  strife, 
That  erst  sent  to  save  them  His  own  only  Son, 
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They  lavished  in  madness  the  powers  of  their  life 
In  the  soul-searing  servitude  of  the  Foul  One. 

Oh,  pause  by  the  cairn,  yet  still  more  by  the  grave 
That  far  on  the  moor  for  the  martyred  was  dug, 

And  ask  if  'twas  more  not  true  freedom  to  save 
Than  won  all  that  proud  ones  delighted  to  hug. 

The  king  in  yon  halls  drank  his  deep  draughts  of 
wine. 

While  flatterers  around  sent  the  ruthless  abroad, 
The  progress  to  mar  of  the  radiance  divine, 

And  murder  the  peaceful,  and  browbeat  their  God. 

They  hemmed  in  the  valley  and  hunted  the  moor. 
And  pilfered  the  gear  that  the  fugitives  left ; 

And  mocked  the  frail  mother  and  children,  now  poor. 
Of  their  father  and  home  and  their  holding  bereft. 

Thus  press  would  the  power  that  enforced  them  to 
bear. 

Yet  left  for  the  suff 'rer  no  path  of  appeal, 
Till  wild  desperation  arose  from  despair, 

To  ward  off  the  blows  that  oppression  would  deal. 

Here  hoary  and  hot  came  the  wild  Laird  of  Binns, 
Whose  cheek  ne'er  the  tear-drop  of  pity  bedewed, 

But  the  victory  is  poor  inhumanity  wins 

O'er  those  it  to  woe  and  to  want  hath  pursued. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Yet  sigh  not  for  them  with  a  bosom  dismayed 
That  here  sleep  so  sound  where  they  died  on  the 
lea; 
Though  the  turf  by  the  stranger  might  o'er  them  be 
laid, 
T\vas  a  turf  of  the  land  which  they  fell  to  make 
free. 

And  God  will  remember,  below  and  above, 

The  heart  that  approveil  itself  fearlessly  true 
To  the  cause  which  His  influence  has  taught  it  to 
love, 
AVhere  the  foemen  arc  fierce  and  the  faithful  are 
few. 


Here — here  too  behold  how  the  stone  lias  been  reared, 
The  memorial  of  those,  still  through  ages  to  stand. 

Who  died  in  resisting  tlie  foes  that  appeared 

'Gainst  the  freedom  and  faith  of  their  own  native 
land. 
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Oh  !  who,  unless  with  heart  beguiled 
From  all  that's  darksome  and  defiled, 
Could  pass  through  glen  as  this  so  wild, 
All  lone  in  its  sublimity. 

Spreading  *mong  mountains  high  and  grey 
Its  bosom  to  the  sky  of  day. 
Far  from  the  homes  of  men  away. 

And  all  the  world's  rude  revelry  ? 

Here,  save  the  light  breeze  of  the  hill, 
The  skylark's  song,  and  murmuring  rill, 
Peacefid  is  all,  and  deeply  still. 
Shrined  in  sublime  serenity. 

The  flowers  at  eve  and  mom  anew 
Share  heaven's  own  unpolluted  dew. 
While  lives  in  loveliest  life  each  hue 
That  tinges  Nature's  scenery. 

Yon  sombre  cloud,  on  heaven's  blue  breast 
Reposing,  seems  in  holy  rest, 
And  of  the  beauty  of  the  blest 
Speaks  to  the  soul  alluringly. 
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Sweet  glen !  to  live  'mong  scenes  like  thine, 
How  fondly  could  this  sotd  of  mine 
Each  other  wish  of  earth  resign — 
The  world  and  all  its  vanity ! 

If  mourned  my  mind,  it  might  not  know 
The  sorrows  that  from  folly  flow ; 
The  grief  were  only  what  we  owe 
To  frailty  from  humanity. 

Oft  would  I  sit  at  eve  and  mom 
Beneath  this  time-worn  hoary  thorn, 
Where  pride  and  strife  could  ne'er  be  borne 
To  stir  unholy  energy. 

And  here  the  voice  of  song  afar 

No  sound  unblcst  could  come  to  mar, 

When  it  awoke  to  hail  the  star 

Abroad  cm  heaven's  blue  canopy. 

Could  not  these  scenes  of  earth  and  air 
Make  life  itself  a  ceaseless  i)rayer, 
Thus  that  they  all  so  deeply  bear 
The  impress  of  divinity  ? 

AVTiat  cares  the  world  for  liim  who  sings. 
Unless  the  lore  were  that  which  brings 
More  gains  than  e'er  were  won  by  strings 
That  poured  the  loftiest  minstrelsy. 
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Then  boots  it  for  the  world  to  toil, 
And  brook  fhe  torture  and  turmoil? — 
How  better  spend  life's  little  while 
In  solitude's  deep  secrecy. 

When  life's  receding  pulse  grew  low, 

How  bright  the  soul's  high  hopes  might  glow. 

How  feeble  bo  the  latest  throe 

That  trembled  o'er  mortality ! 

The  sleep  were  sweet  beneath  the  flower 
That  decks  the  dell's  untrodden  bower, 
Till  spoke  the  voice  possessing  power 
To  break  death's  awful  mystery. 

Wnd  glen,  farewell ! — I  linger  still : 
Ah  !  man  amid  this  life  of  ill 
Too  oft  must  part,  without  the  will. 
From  all  that's  dear  to  memory. 

For  'tis  the  human  lot  to  part 
From  something  stUl  that's  dear  to  heart ; 
And  love  'mid  nature  here  and  art 
Has  pain  and  fear  continually. 

Farewell ! — emotions  strange  of  kind 
Wake  with  the  longings  of  the  mind, 
And  tremblingly  with  these  seems  joined 
What  speaks  of  immortality. 
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Our  cares  increase,  and  friends  grow  few, 

The  nearer  that  we  reach  the  grave ; 
And  time  can  ne'er  the  joy  renew 

'Twas  lost  with  them  we  could  not  save. 
The  flower  will  flourish  on  the  earth, 

Yet  mak'  nae  mair  the  bosom  fain. 
Since  if  we  tarry  or  gae  forth, 

Here  we'll  ne'er  meet  the  loved  again. 


I 


Then  hear,  my  book,  this  simple  sang. 

And  ye  ane  book  o'  life  shall  be, 
For  a'  my  actions,  right  and  \vrang, 

Henceforth  wi'  care  I'll  mark  in  thee. 
Of  fortune's  changes,  rough  or  smooth, 

Remembrance  shall  in  thee  remain ; 
And  oft  the  wanderings  of  my  youth 

I'll  in  thy  pages  leave  again. 

And  gin  the  time  (it's  comin'  soon). 
When  youthfu'  joys  hae  had  their  day. 

When  grey  hairs  wave  my  haffets  roun', 
And  life  can  little  yield  but  wae, 
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111  fauld  ye  in  my  auld  plaid-nuik, 
And  dander  down  my  native  glen, 

Where,  seated  sad,  in  thee  I'll  look, 
The  deeds  o'  other  years  to  ken. 

Maybe  my  tears  thy  leaves  may  weet, 

Perchance  thae  words  flow  frae  my  tongue — 
Oh  !  ye  again  can  ne'er  be  white, 

And  I  again  can  ne'er  be  young ; 
Yet  e'en  when  laid  low  'neath  the  lea, 

And  at  my  head  ane  mossy  stanc, 
Some  frien'  will  maybe  look  in  thee. 

And  drap  a  tear  for  him  that's  ganc. 


Man  of  himself  ne'er  back  can  roll 
The  troubles  that  assail  his  soul, 
Kor  stay  the  ills  that  follow  man ; 
But  if  he  cannot.  Heaven  can. 
Yet,  proud  and  blind,  how  little  zest 
Hath  ho,  alas  !  for  what  is  best  ] 
If  he  will  seek  not  here  below 

The  worth  that  comes  but  from  above, 
That  he  may  win  his  way  from  woe. 

To  live  at  last  in  homes  of  love — 
Oh,  neitlier  truly  here  will  he 
E'er  seek  to  nurse  that  sympathy — 
That  kindness  evermore  to  be — 
Which  best  amid  the  toil  and  strife 
Can  soothe  the  lot  of  human  life. 
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In  days  and  years  departed  long, 
I  said,  it  was  the  poet's  song 
That  nursed  whatever  of  tenderness 
Eendered  the  woes  of  warfare  less; 
And  now,  when  deadly  feuds  are  past, 

And  other  light  is  shed  around, 
Shall  it  not  nohly  aid  at  last 

The  generous  love  and  friendship  found 
Approved  of  in  high  Heaven's  great  plan. 
To  work  the  lasting  weal  of  man  1 
If  hards  sing  well,  as  sing  they  may, 
Shall  not  the  dictates  of  the  lay 

Exalt  the  thought  and  soothe  the  soul. 
Nor  thenceforth  ever  pass  away. 

But  live  ^vith  life,  and  life  control 
From  darksome  deeds  and  wajnvard  will. 
Implanting  good  to  banish  ill  ? 
Let,  therefore — let  me  still  maintain 
That  blissful  is  the  poet's  strain. 
If  song  be  sung  to  Nature  true, 

The  earth's  inhabitants  among, 
It  tends  right  feeling  to  renew, 

And  hearts  unites,  and  renders  strong 
A  people,  when  wild  wars  ensue ; 
WTiile  in  the  days  of  peace  it  charms. 
Through  kindliness  the  hearts  it  warms, 
Enhancing  oft  a  nation's  health 
In  worthier  wav  than  all  its  wealth. 

Great  privilege  it  hath  and  power. 
For  love  of  it  in  hall  and  bower 
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Its  welcome  wins  :  by  land  and  sea 

It  channs  the  spirit  of  the  free ; 

It  sways  the  realm  of  hopes  and  fears, 

And  joys  and  sorrows— in  the  breast 
It  all  of  life  to  life  endears, 

iVnd  Avrites  the  human  history  best 
For  still  as  mankind  move  along 

The  changes  will  be  many  still, 
And  in  all  time,  these  changes  'mong 

Life's  truest  cast  and  manners  will 
Live  chiefly  in  the  things  of  song. 

The  eagle  soars  high  o'er  the  hill, 
Amid  the  realms  of  sky  and  cloud. 

And  tampers  but  with  what  is  great. 
So  history  soars  above  the  crowd, 

And  lives  upon  the  things  of  State, 
Save  when  rude  outbreaks — rude  and  wild — 

To  which  a  people  may  have  passed, 
Have  it  from  loftier  themes  beguiled ; 
Yet  these,  if  furthered  or  if  foiled, 

Tell  not  a  nation's  truer  cast ; 
'Tis  storm  and  whirlwind,  not  the  breeze. 
That  wontedly  walks  earth  and  seas. 

Then  born  in  lowly  upland  bower, 
Remote  from  human  pomp  and  power. 
The  heart,  'neath  Nature's  native  sway. 
Behoves  to  sing  the  lowly  lay. 
Imparting,  as  we  onward  roam, 
The  tidings  of  the  shepherd's  home. 
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Lo !  on  this  high  green  hill,  yon  trees, 
Now  waning  in  the  summer  breeze, 
As  planted  by  a  Other's  hand, 
May  well  the  tender  strain  demand. 
Truly,  Fve  trowed  all  song  in  vain 
To  which  the  heart  speaks  not  again. 


The  glen  is  deep,  the  mountain  high, 

The  day  is  one  of  bonnie  June, 
And,  far  as  seen  arc  earth  and  sky. 
Abroad  o'er  Scotland's  bosom  lie 

The  glories  of  the  afternoon. 
These  hills  and  glens  might  soom  to  be 
The  waves  of  an  enchanted  sea, 
Arrested  *mid  high  swell  and  sweep, 

And  in  their  proud  imiiu-nsity 
Thus  destined  evermore  to  keep 

The  fashion  by  the  process  planned — 
The  stillness  and  the  glory  grand. 
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The  dead  are  honoured  in  their  death 

Whose  lives  were  well  approved, 
And  though  the  living  brook  the  skathe 

That  now  they  are  removed, 
By  woe  and  time  a  spell  seems  wove 

That  woos  and  wins  the  mind, 
Indefinitely  deep  to  love 
All  that  we  know  they  would  approve, 

And  all  theyVe  left  behind. 


And  never,  never  in  all  years 

(If  this  indeed  be  true). 
Might  it  be  more  than  now  appears 

In  heart  and  soul  and  view; 
For  fate  high  fraught  with  woe  has  wrought. 

And  time  hath  ta'en  away, 
And  yet  there  have  been  treasures  brought, 
Till  left  are  feelings  too,  and  thought, 

No  words  can  e'er  convey. 
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And  though  'tis  not  the  rapturous  bliss 

That  may  some  hearts  employ, 
There's  joy  I  wis  (albeit  it  is 

A  melancholy  joy) 
To  climb  as  now  this  mountain's  brow 

My  sire  so  oft  would  climb, 
Ere  death  his  limbs  in  dust  had  bound, 
And  mine  had  graced  so  wide  a  round 

Upon  the  scene  of  time. 

Since  changes  crowd  all  life,  the  soul 

Cannot  be  always  glad, 
And  neither  yet  reigns  there  control 

To  make  it  ever  sad. 
The  sun  is  in  the  summer  sky, 

Though  clouds  oft  rise  the  while, 
And  though  the  lambs  no  longer  lie 
Upon  the  lawn,  there  still  forbye 

A  thousand  wild-flowers  smile. 

Even  now  while  over  Nature's  breast 

The  breezes  bear  along. 
Their  voice  seems  to  these  trees  addressed, 

Till  sighs  become  a  song, 
And  planted  by  a  sire's  own  hand 

Who  slumbers  in  the  grave, 
It  more  may  of  the  heart  demand 
Than  could  all  forests  of  the  land 

To  see  them  proudly  wave. 
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How  lofty  since  it  but  might  be 

The  stateliest  and  most  stout 
Could  reach  not  more  than  to  the  knee, 

Or  match  their  simplest  shoot. 
But  lo  !  if  life  still  nature  kind 

To  forest  wide  may  waft 
Far  as  the  world  can  bear  the  wind, 
Unnursed,  she  leaves  not  here  behind 

The  shepherd's  trivial  tuft. 

Rears  she  a  throne  on  Lebanon 

To  which  the  eagle  steers. 
Where  cedars  vast  have  braved  the  blast 

Of  twice  two  thousand  years. 
She,  too,  has  wove  the  wren  a  bower 

Beside  the  tiny  rill. 
Whoso  osiers  came  but  with  the  flowei-s ; 
Nor  less  hath  she  imparted  power 

To  plants  upon  the  hill. 

For  she  hath  lifted  up  their  forms, 

And  spread  their  boughs  abroad, 
To  ^vrestle  witli  the  mountain  storms. 

And  brush  the  bow  of  God ; 
Or  when  the  thunder's  path  conveys 

The  lightning  round  their  head, 
Stand  green  amid  the  flickering  rays. 
Memorials  of  departed  days, 

And  of  the  honoured  dead. 
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If  planted  here  through  freakish  will, 

Such  whim  oft  man  will  seize 
To  take  more  toil  and  ply  more  skill 

Than  tufts  a  hiU  with  trees ; 
But  it  respects  a  further  term 

Than  that  the  trees  we  rear 
Shall  long  enough  have  braved  the  storm, 
To  have  the  breadth  and  strength  to  form 

Our  cofi^  and  our  bier. 

The  fountains  of  the  heart  are  deep, 

However  the  streams  may  wind ; 
And  here  we  learn  upon  the  steep 

A  tale  of  all  mankind, 
Yet  urge  no  blame  'gainst  nature's  aim, 

If  so  the  heart  be  trained, 
But  mark  if  innocence  contend 
To  reach  the  far-prevailing  end 

Which  crime  too  oft  has  gained. 

Red  cruelty  has  sailed,  till  sunk 

Have  thousands  in  the  wave, 
And  rode  till  earth  the  blood  hath  drunk 

Of  millions  of  the  brave. 
The  pyramid  has  risen  'mid 

The  sultry  sun  and  soil, 
Nor  princes  paused  though  fountains  dried. 
And  worn  ones,  cracked  and  crusted,  died 

Beneath  tjnrannic  toil 
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And  if,  and  all  to  save  a  name, 

Twas  worthier  than  mere  dust. 
As  war  that  makes  not  spoil  its  aim 

Proves  less  a  loathsome  lust. 
The  conqueror  of  the  world  who  wept 

That  earth  confined  his  scope, 
Was  loftier  than  the  vile  who  swept 
Where  hut  destruction's  besom  heapt 

Up  treasures  as  its  hope. 
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Then  seems  it  well  that  he  the  plaid 

"WTio  wore  upon  the  hill 
Crossed  not,  but  courted  nature's  aid 

To  join  him  to  fulfil 
That  longing  which,  if  not  for  fame, 

Can  yet  stir  up  the  heart 
To  strive  to  fix  with  time  a  claim. 
As  if  a  substitute  for  them 

That  must  from  time  depart 
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Fond  life  beguiles  itself  to  trow 

Memorials  that  we  rear 
Will  feel  somehow  as  we  do  now, 

When  we  shall  not  be  here. 
And  less  we'd  care  to  cheat  the  grave, 

If  feelings  that  we  own 
(And  which  the  heart  so  loves  to  have), 
We  from  that  solitude  could  save, 

Where  they  cannot  be  known. 

We'd  leave  them  with  the  lifeless  stone. 

Or  with  the  living  tree. 
Or  aught  that  time  hath  shaped  or  shown, 

If  that  they  might  but  be. 
From  tombs  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 

But  through  these  deep  desires. 
Couched  in  the  heart  before  it  dies, 
That  in  our  ashes  (yet  to  rise) 

Still  live  tlieir  wonted  lires.* 

Thus  though  our  hope  be  in  the  sky 

Ere  we  be  with  the  wonns, 
There  seems  a  strange  liid  liope  forbye 

Which  feeling  for  us  forms. 
Though  Heaven  takes  much,  we  fear  'twill  take 

Not  all  that  we  could  save. 
Nor  trust  it  mth  us  till  wo  wake, 
It  seems  so  long  ere  God  will  break 

What  binds  us  in  the  grave. 

•  I'tVi«  Gray's  Elegy. 
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We  see  the  deeply  dearest  gone, 

Who  cannot  own  the  part, 
And  still  the  desolation  lone 

Comes  back  upon  the  heart ; 
The  loving  too  may  share  it  now. 

But  they  likewise  must  sleep, 
And  wisest  course  we  would  pursue. 
And  give  our  twofold  treasure  to 

A  twofold  power  to  keep. 

Tis  life — all  life  'twould  thus  survive, 

And  lonely  seems  it  still 
To  place  one  hope  where  it  should  thrive 

With  trees  upon  the  hill. 
There's  beauty  in  the  waving  boughs. 

And  glory  in  the  day, 
And  bliss  in  heaven's  own  living  hues, 
"Wliich  with  a  matchless  charm  embues 

The  scenery  of  our  way. 

We  love  all  nature,  and  the  growth 

Where  plants  spontaneous  spring, 
But  more  when  she  will  show  not  loath 

To  cherish  those  we  bring ; 
And  with  us  heart  and  hand  unite 

To  famish  for  the  ^vild 
A  contrast,  where  her  dews  at  night 
She  down  will  shed  with  deep  delight. 

And  make  her  mornings  mild. 
VOL.  I.  s 
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Part  III. 

Then  seemed  it  well  he  thus  should  work 

Who  wore  the  crook  and  plaid, 
To  plant  memorials,  and  to  mark 

The  progress  that  they  made. 
When  eve  and  mom  brought  his  return 

Around  the  mountain's  brow, 
To  rest  him  on  tliis  rocky  belt, 
Indulging  feelings  such  <as  felt 

By  him  who  speaks  them  now. 


When  winter,  mounted  on  the  blast, 

Rode  rovingly  and  rude. 
And  roaring  rough,  and  laying  waste 

By  shiel  and  solitude — 
The  breath  of  storm  might  sore  deform 

The  little  mountain  plan, 
Yet  never  aught  of  nature's  war 
Hath  broken  earthly  peace  so  far 

As  man  hath  done  with  man. 
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Here  heard  my  sire  no  widow's  wail, 

Nor  ruthless  armour  ring ; 
And  blessed  would  be  the  spring-tide  tale 

When  birds  began  to  Bing, 
And  build  aloft  on  secret  cloft, 

And  deep  embowering  bough, 
With  crafty  glee,  their  couches  soft, 
While  lifting  up  their  voices  oft 

Their  new  dominion  through. 

And  when  he  saw  they'd  found  it  out. 

And  ta'en  possession  soon, 
Remote  from  man  and  fear  and  doubt. 

And  gloried  in  the  boon ; 
Would  not  each  breeze  bring  sweeter  breath, 

Nor  his  own  heart  resist 
To  joy  that  man,  if  willing,  hath 
A  power  still  in  this  world  beneath 

To  make  even  birds  more  blest  1 

(Jh  then  what  were  the  conqueror's  throne 

Ascended  new,  and  red 
With  blood  borne  by  his  steps  thereon 

From  trampling  o'er  the  dead. 
Where  fathers  die  and  orphans  cry, 

And  madness  mothers  seize — 
Than  all  the  pomp  of  power's  success, 
Who  would  not  rather  here  possess 

A  father's  tuft  of  trees  ? 
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Then  blow,  still  blow,  ye  breezes  sweet, 

And  as  ye  bear  along. 
Kiss  ilka  leaflet  that  ye  meet, 

And  soothe  the  soul  of  song — 
That  song  would  seem  of  joy  the  while. 

Nor  need  I  change  it  now, 
Though,  if  in  all  these  scenes  that  smile 
There's  much  that  may  to  joy  beguile, 

There's  much  might  sadden  too. 

But  I  will  let  no  thought  prevail, 

Nor  wayward  feeling  tell, 
That  brings  a  shadow  o'er  the  vale 

That  I  have  loved  so  well. 
'Tis  sweet  to  take  the  true  we  meet, 

When  dearest  to  the  will, 
And  with  congenial  feelings  greet, 
K  be  it  on  the  mountain-soat, 

Or  down  beside  the  rill. 

How  briskly  they,  who  haply  may 

Have  ploughed  far  ocean's  foam, 
Eetum  in  rich  and  trim  array 

To  native  vale  and  home ; 
How  wondrous  wexdthy  since  they  went, 

And  courteous  in  their  cast, 
With  gewgaws  graced,  that  gaily  glent. 
Alike  to  old  and  young  to  hint 

The  mighty  gains  amassed  ! 
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But  ah  !  too  oft  may  traffic's  power 

Have  chilled  the  heart  for  aye, 
And  make  it  weary  for  the  hour 

Again  to  pass  away. 
The  dearest  now  no  longer  dear, 

As  ere  they'd  learn  to  roam, 
Won  by  the  world,  they  on  must  steer 
Away — away  to  gather  gear 

Abroad,  and  ne*er  at  home. 

Oh  !  rather  by  this  hill  and  glen 

If  I  might  aye  remain. 
The  crowded  ways  of  worldly  men 

Should  see  me  ne'er  again. 
I'd  lay  me  down  upon  the  grass. 

And  draw  delight  to  view 
The  hawks  and  ravens  o'er  me  pass. 
And  how  fantastic  clouds  amass 

Themselves  on  lieaven's  high  blue. 

Though  little  gold  and  gear  have  I, 

Those  feelings  still  are  free 
Wherein  the  bard's  own  treasures  lie — 

Enough  are  they  for  me. 
And  when  low  laid  with  him  to  sleep 

By  whom  these  trees  have  sprung, 
I,  too,  may  their  memorial  reap, 
Wliile  they  alike  tell  on  the  steep 

Of  him  who  set  and  sung. 
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If  vain  these  hopes  and  wishes  all, 

Eemeed  is  still  behind ; 
On  Katuie  I  have  gone  to  call, 

And  I  have  found  her  kind. 
Our  longing  still  is  to  be  blest, 

And  our  blessed  hour  and  day 
May  still  be  by  the  soul  possessed, 
And  soothe  and  charm  through  all  the  rest 

Of  life's  untravelled  way. 

The  sun  is  journeying  down  the  sky, 

Yet  glorious  is  the  glow 
Where  lower  yet  tower  yon  clouds  on  high. 

White  as  the  winter  snow. 
A  power  sublime — the  power  of  time — 

Is  resting  deeply  calm 
Upon  the  vale ;  and  on  the  hill 
Xo  stir,  save  breezes  wandering  still 

Abroad,  to  gather  balm. 

But  thou,  sweet  bower  of  mountain  wood, 

And  paradise  of  mind, 
Can  wake  a  power  whose  secret  mood 

Can  ne'er  be  all  defined. 
And  blow  the  breezes  east  or  west, 

Green  may'st  thou  ever  be. 
And  blissful  ho  they  on  thy  breast, 
And  blythe  thy  birds  within  their  nest — 

Farewell,  sweet  scene,  to  thee  ! 
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I  SAT  in  the  vale  'neath  the  hawthorn  so  hoary, 
And  the  gloom  of  my  bosom  seemed  deep  as  their 
shade, 
For  the  power  of  decay  seemed  itself  gathered  o'er 
me, 
While  thinking  how  lowly  the  minstrel  was  laid. 
I  saw  not  his  harp  on  the  green  boughs  above  me, 

I  heard  not  its  anthem  the  mountains  among. 
Though  the  flowerets  that  bloomed  on  his  grave 
seemed  more  lovely 
Than  others  would  seem  to  the  earth  that  belong. 


Sleep  on,  said  my  soul,  in  the  depths  of  thy  slumber; 

Sleep  on,  gentle  bard,  till  the  shades  pass  away — 
For  the  life  of  the  living  the  ages  shall  number 

That  steal  o*er  thy  heart  in  its  couch  of  decay. 
Oh  !  thou  wert  beloved  from  the  dawn  of  thy  child- 
hood— 

Beloved  till  the  last  of  thy  suffering  was  seen ; 
Beloved  now  that  o*er  thee  is  waving  the  wild  wood, 

And  the  worm  only  living  where  rapture  hath 
been. 
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Till  the  footsteps  of  time  are  their  travel  forsaking^ 

No  form  shall  descend,  and  no  dawning  shall  come 
To  break  the  repose  that  thine  ashes  are  taking. 

And  call  them  to  life  from  their  chamber  of  gloom. 
Yet  sleep,  gentle  bard,  for  though  silent  for  ever 

Thy  harp  in  the  hall  of  the  chieftain  is  hong, 
No  time  from  the  mem'ry  of  mankind  shall  sever 

The  tales  that  it  told  and  the  strains  that  it  sung. 


THIRLSTANE. 

Lady,  long  years  have  passed  away 
Since,  joyless,  *mid  the  wintry  day. 
With  weary  steps  I  passed  along 
Thy  vale  of  rural  scene  and  song  : 
And  musing,  anxious  to  beguile 
The  passing  hour  and  onward  toil. 
While  feelings,  long  by  thoughts  subdued, 
Their  influence  o'er  the  soul  renewed, 
I  sought  relief,  nor  all  in  vain. 
In  singing  thus  of  Thirlstane. 

Down  Ettrick's  wild  and  lonely  vale 
Still  coldly  blows  the  wintry  gale. 
Conveying  from  the  glen  and  steep 
Its  meanings  varied,  long,  and  deep. 
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Till  Nature  owns  a  dark  excess 
Of  waste  and  weary  loneliness, 
Deep  brooding  o*er  the  broad  domain, 
And  halls  of  lordly  Thirlstane. 

No  flower  by  dell  or  mountain  dun 
Yet  opes  its  bosom  to  the  sun ; 
No  coming  bud  upon  the  tree 
ForeteUs  the  days  we  long  to  see ; 
But  dark  clouds  o*er  the  welkin  roam, 
As  if  bent  to  far-distant  home, 
While  drearily  their  shadows  reign 
Around  the  hills  of  Thirlstane. 

If  scenes  so  lone  might  well  impart 
A  sadness  to  the  lightest  heart, 
Too  weU,  alas  !  may  they  combine 
To  cast  such  influence  over  mine, 
While  thinking  of  the  days  gone  by. 
And  all  the  genial  hope  and  joy 
That  found  us  wlien  our  schoolboy  train 
Held  holiday  round  Thirlstane. 

Our  youthful  glee  is  now  no  more, 
And  summer  days  lie  far  before ; 
Passed,  too,  away,  is  that  fair  form 
Whose  radiance  cheered  the  darker  storm, 
Shedding  around  her  forest  bower 
Her  sunshine  with  an  angel's  power : 
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And  when  will  she  return,  and  when 
Belume  the  vale  of  Thirlstane  1 

When  these  wild  winds  shall  rave  no  more 
By  rocky  steep  and  moorland  hoar, 
And  breezes  bland  come  to  convey 
Their  breathings  through  the  brighter  day; — 
Larks  mount  the  wing  to  hail  the  mom, 
And  primrose  blooms  the  banks  adorn ; — 
They  said  that  she  would  seek  again 
Her  mountain  home  of  Thirlstane. 

Yes  ;  she  will  come  again,  and  be 
The  guardian  of  the  glen  and  lea, 
Pure  as  the  thought  to  heaven  true, 
And  welcome  as  the  early  dew. 
Again  her  gentle  hand  shall  shed 
Its  blessings  round  the  orphan's  head ; 
Again  relieve,  and  yet  again 
Eestore  the  joys  of  Thirlstane. 

But  when  they  hear  tlie  torrent's  roar, 
Yet  deem  its  soundings  harsh  no  more. 
Though  brawling  still  in  angry  mood 
Adown  its  hill-girt  solitude — 
And  when,  though  whirlwinds  sweep  the  liiQ, 
They  fancy  all  is  calm  and  still, 
Because  the  lovely  comes  to  reign 
Within  the  halls  of  Thiiistane. 

Where  shall  the  bard,  who,  weary  now. 
Thus  wends  the  mountain  valley  through, 
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Find  hours  of  joy,  when  he  most  say, 
The  vale  I  love  lies  far  away? 
Where  find  the  friends  that  best  may  aid 
When  boyhood's  hopes  are  all  decayed, 
And  dreams  and  longings  fond  as  vain 
Bring  back  the  heart  to  Thirlstane  ? 

Wild  vale  !  I  may  not  love  thee  more 
Than  other  bards  have  done  before, 
Yet  roamed  have  I  thy  banks  when  young, 
And  sung  thee  when  my  strains  I  sung ; 
And  I  have  blessed  the  chieftain  leal 
Who  came  to  will  and  work  thy  weal — 
But  hopes  nor  joys  to  me  remain 
As  erst  by  ancient  Thirlstane. 

I  mourn  not  for  the  days  long  by 
When  darkness  wove  the  feudal  tie, 
That  best  the  daring  hearts  might  hold 
Of  yeoman  yare  *  and  baron  bold. 
Though  I  might  sigh  that  light  more  clear 
Has  twined  few  ties  more  firm  and  dear ; 
But  closer  comes  the  tenderer  pain 
While  musing  thus  by  Thirlstane. 

The  sun  will  smile  upon  the  flower 
That  decks  the  dell's  forlomest  bower ; 
The  angler  range  the  Ettrick  o'er. 
And  fair  ones  wander  by  its  shore, 

•  Ready. 
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And  evening  hear  the  milkmaid's  song 
Rise  wildly  sweet  its  hills  among, 
While  he  who  haply  formed  the  strain 
Is  sad,  and  far  from  Thirlstane. 

The  clustered  nuts  no  more  to  win 
m  brave  the  dangers  of  the  linn ; 
No  more  I'll  scale  the  ruined  tower 
To  gain  the  falcon  or  the  flower ; 
But  doomed  with  wayward  fate  to  wage 
A  war  through  life's  lone  pilgrimage, 
I  wunder  far  from  hill  and  plain, 
And  down  and  deU  of  Thirlstane. 

Yet  Ettrick,  yet  farewell  to  thee. 
Thou  valley  of  the  leal  and  free ; 
Pure  bo  thy  hearts,  and  pure  the  lay 
That  cheers  them  at  the  close  of  day ; 
May  He  who  bids  the  evening  fall 
And  morning  rise,  give  peace  to  all — 
The  peace  that  ever  shall  remain, 
And  bless  the  vale  of  Thirlstane. 

And  thougli  I  far  from  thee  may  roam, 
The  heart  in  thee  shall  liave  a  home ; 
Then,  if  when  shadows  pass  away. 
Arise  o'er  life  a  brighter  day. 
The  joys  of  feeling  to  restore 
Thy  rural  wilds  returning  o'er, 
I'll  liail  with  far  another  strain 
The  vale  of  lordly  Thirlstane. 
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All  light  was  the  heart,  and  the  forest  was  green, 
When,  as  if  a  spirit  had  spoke  from  the  tree, 

A  voice,  while  I  passed  by  the  bonnie  Lindean, 
Said,  "  Those  that  are  virtuous  can  only  be  free." 

We  freedom  have  sought  with  unfaltering  zeal, 
Though  the  virtue  still  aimed  at  is  hard  to  attain, 

Yet  only  the  sweets  of  true  worth  may  we  feel — 
We'll  strive  that  they  with  us  may  ever  remain. 

When  the  heart  yet  was  light  as  the  birds  'mid  the 
scene, 
I  little  might  know  what  the  purport  might  be 
Of  the  words  that  were  heard  in  the  groves  of  Lin- 
dean, 
As  if  that  a  spirit  had  spoke  from  the  tree. 


But  reason  still  ripens  as  hafiets  grow  hoar. 
While  wisdom  is  taught  in  all  felt  still  and  seen, 

Ajid  methinks  now  I  see  well  the  truth  of  the  lore 
Conveyed  from  the  bowers  of  the  bonnie  Lindean. 
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They  Him  set  aside  who  is  vii 

That  they  their  own  patlis  \ 

tread, 

And  cruelty  wrought  with  a  n 

TiU  the  land  with  the  life-b: 

red. 


They  said  to  the  general  good  i 

And  the  great  law  made  last 

first, 

Since  the  virtues  that  fit  best  f 

In  our  hearts  'mid  the  ties 

bo  raised. 


Did  they  ween  to  make  men  Ic 
more 

By  loving  each  one  in di vidua 
Life,  maddened  with  terror,  its 

And  they  rioted  on  from  exc( 
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Till  the  hearts  e'en  of  kindred  were  hardened  to 
hate 
Those  whom,  if  we  love  not,  we're  lost  to  all  love. 

Oh  !  ages  may  not  for  the  error  atone — 

If  God  is  renounced,  then  what  standard  shall 
bind? 

All  virtue  departs  when  true  kindness  is  gone, 
And  dread  grows  the  woe  of  the  wilfully  blind 

It  is  still  because  man  controls  not  himself 
That  he  is  by  others  controlled ;  'tis  because 

Tliat  he,  through  ambition  of  glory  and  pelf, 

Overleaps  the  set  bounds  of  his  nature's  own  laws, 

And  therefore  the  laws  of  high  Heaven  likewise, 
Thus  deep'ning  the  mis'ry  of  which  he  complains. 

Nor  knows  how  the  soul  shall  again  e'er  devise 
Remeed  for  the  evil  that  ever  remains. 

Was  this  then  the  love  that  philanthropists  taught 
When  they  flouted  the  mandates  of  light  and  of 
love ; 
And  thus  how  the  followers  of  infidels  wrought. 
To  forge  forth  the  chains  that  should  o'er  them  be 
wove  1 

If  man  in  his  madness  will  mankind  destroy, 

He  peace  upon  earth  sure  and  space,  too,  will 
make, 
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Since  that  space,  if  there  few  shall  remain  to  em- 
As  few  there  shall  be  the  deep  quiet  to  break. 

But  let  not  perversion  thus  wild  that  becomes 
Say  that  to  the  general  good  it  is  owed, 

When  no  more  there  are  nursed  in  her  hearts  and 
her  homes 
The  virtues  that  live  in  the  sanctions  of  God. 


Look  near  to  thyself,  for  the  evil  is  nigh 
Which  cannot  assail  thee  wlien  it  is  afar ; 

And  it,  when  at  hand,  if  ciicli  one  shall  defy, 
The  true  good  of  all  will  redound  from  the  war. 

And  thus  shall  we  know  what  the  voices  may  mean 
That  speak  as  if  8j)irits  spoke  down  from  the  tree, 

And  say,  erst  as  one  did  by  bonnie  Lindeiin, 

"  Those,  those  that  are  virtuous  can  only  be  free ! " 
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The  cloud  is  red  upon  the  sky, 

The  hart  is  on  the  hill, 
And  mirrored  in  this  lake  that  lies 

So  silent  and  so  still. 
The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

And  evening  winds  convey 
Their  breathings  from  yon  forest  hills, 

So  wild  and  far  away. 

Yet  weary  with  their  wandering,  here 

They  die  among  the  flowers, 
Now  folding  up  their  fringes  'neath 

The  deep  o'erhanging  bowers 
That  border  thus  these  waters  bright, 

Which  mirror  back  so  grand 
The  mansion,  and  yon  Naiad  forms 

That  guard  this  fairyland. 

And  lo  !  it  is  an  evening  blest 

Amid  as  fair  a  scene 
As  nature  ever  mantled  o*er 

With  its  gay  robe  of  green ; 

*  Written  at  the  Haining,  on  Ettrick,  in  1831. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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The  paradise  of  minstrel  thought, 

And  image  of  a  clime 
That  never  wove  a  shadow  from 

The  passing  wing  of  time. 

And  if  I  linger  here,  and  if 

I  bygone  woes  forget, 
Nor  fear  nor  fancy  those  that  still 

May  future  life  beset — 
The  soul  awhile  shall  balk  the  cares 

That  sadden  and  annoy, 
And  share  what  fortune  cannot  give, 

Nor  time  itself  destroy. 

The  world  can  know  not  of  the  dream 

By  this  enchantment  brought, 
Which  gives  a  higher  glow  to  hope, 

A  purer  zest  to  thought ; 
And  bids  the  soul  enrich  itself  * 

Amid  the  welfare  won, 
Mysteriously  as  gleans  the  flower 

Its  beauty  from  the  sun. 

The  ivy  wreathes  round  Minto  Craigs 

Its  garlands  wild  and  green, 
The  woods  of  Clyde  wave  deep  and  wide, 

Where  blythe  the  heart  has  been ; 
But  here,  away  from  stir  and  strife, 

These  woodland  haunts  among. 
Life  owns  a  deeper  joy  than  felt 

For  years  departed  long. 
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Yet  'tis  not  that  the  flowerets  here 

Are  lovelier  in  thoir  hue. 
Nor  that  the  blackbird  to  the  ear 

Conveys  a  note  more  tme ; 
Nor  yet  the  wood,  nor  sky,  nor  cloud, 

And  forms  that  guard  the  strand. 
That  makes  it  seem  the  fairest  scene 

Of  all  the  Borderland ; — 

But  here  has  mind  its  motto  wrote 

On  lake  and  lawn  and  tree. 
That  teUs  the  woodland  wanderer  what 

The  trim  of  man  should  be  : 
The  heart  has  lifted  up  the  hand. 

The  step  has  passed  along. 
And  hung  the  flag  of  freedom  o'er 

ThiB  scenery  of  song. 

•  And  were  it  now  as  in  the  days 

When  Border  bard  could  sing 
His  lays  in  Border  chieftain's  hall, 

Woke  to  the  harp's  wild  string ; 
The  strains  should  swell  that  best  can  teU 

How  bold  the  thought  can  be. 
And  bright  the  glow  that  lighteth  up 

The  spirit  of  the  free. 

But  it  is  vain  :  the  days  are  gone. 

And  in  their  sad  decay. 
The  minstrel's  hope,  with  all  its  scope. 

Dies  mournfully  away. 
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K  sounds  his  liarp  not  in  the  hall, 

The  light,  too,  is  not  shed 
By  those  whose  lily  hands  would  wreathe 

The  garlands  round  his  head. 

And  yet  'tis  well ;  the  charm  of  life 

Must  dwell  the  heart  within, 
Nor  here,  from  fame  nor  fortune,  man 

May  hope  that  charm  to  win ; 
And  'neath  the  marble  monument 

No  deeper  rest  is  known 
Than  his  who  owns  the  grass-green  turf, 

And  the  little  moss-grey  stone. 

I  know  on  feeling  and  on  hopo 

No  lasting  good  can  wait, 
If  points  it  not  to  what  at  last 

Shall  triumph  over  fate. 
And  only  thus,  'mid  chance  and  cliaiigo, 

The  heart  its  own  can  call 
Some  dearer  treasure  of  the  soul 

Than  comes  alike  to  all. 

Yet  ye,  ye  lovely  scenes  of  light. 

And  yet  of  lovelier  shade, 
Methinks  this  heart  will  be  full  (;r»l<l, 

And  memory's  powers  decayed, 
Ere  from  it  fade  this  fairyland 

Which  thus  the  life  imbue.«« 
With  all  the  beauty  nature  gives 

Her  own  divinest  hues. 
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Farewell !  farewell,  thou  scene  of  bliss  ! 

The  heart  is  little  fiedn 
To  quit  thy  lanes  of  loveliness 

For  the  rude  world  again  ; 
To  leave  that  deeper  charm  behind 

Which,  though  I  live  for  aye, 
So  truly  to  the  heart  again ; 

No  time  may  e*er  convey. 


But  I  again  will  seek  thy  bowers 

When  twilight  deepens  down. 
And  learn  how  much  the  mind  can  call 

Its  former  joys  its  own ; 
And  if  thou  fill'st  the  soul  with  song, 

The  eve-winds,  wandering  free, 
ShaU  catch  the  notes  upon  tlieir  wing, 

And  bear  them  back  o*er  thee. 
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It  came — that  hour  which  comes  to  all — 
The  hour  of  sadness  and  dismay, 

That  gave  his  form  to  death's  cold  thrall, 
His  spirit  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Where  Tinto  towers,  as  guardian  o*er 
Yon  woodland  scenes  so  fair  and  wide, 

And  down  from  distant  uplands  pour 
The  waters  of  the  ^vinding  Clyde, 

We  saw  him  lowly  laid,  and  lone, 

'Mid  many  a  sigh  suppressed,  and  tear. 

Beside  his  kindred's  churchyard  stone, 
Away  from  all  that  loved  him  here. 

And  he  so  genial  and  so  tnic, 

And  loving  was  of  all  beloved, 
Who  sought  the  paths  that  he*d  pursue — 

The  paths  of  heaven  itself  approved. 

In  beauty  of  exalted  thought, 

Subservient  to  a  generous  will, 
He  taught  the  lore  which  Heaven  hath  taught — 

And  thuB,  though  dead,  he  speaketh  still ; 
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Nor  yet  alone  in  word,  but  deed — 
Shall  not  the  life  immarked  by  stain 

The  sons  of  wisdom  lure,  and  lead 
To  seek  what  bat  is  truly  gain  1 

Though  fade  the  flower,  its  dying  gives 

Its  sweetest  odours  to  the  wind; 
And  virtue  through  the  virtuous  lives, 

Though  they  have  left  the  world  behind. 

Oh  come,  ye  wanderers  of  the  wild. 
And  ye  that  share  the  village  home. 

Be  folly  irom  the  heart  exiled. 

And  come — ^in  solemn  silence  come. 

The  lone  and  narrow  bed  survey 

Where  sleeps  the  form  of  faded  youth ; 

Think  thus  how  soon  has  passed  away 
The  friend  of  virtue  and  of  truth. 

And  yet  conceive  not  short  the  time, 
Like  those  who  toil  'mid  worldly  care. 

Which  teaches  heavenwards  to  climb 
In  paths  which  but  for  heaven  prepare. 

He  sought  not  joys  that  cannot  last, 
But,  walking  softly  'neath  the  sim. 

Bore  back  to  heaven,  when  life  was  past, 
The  worth  which  he  fi:om  heaven  had  won. 
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Yet  o'er  the  friend  so  deeply  dear 
Well  may  the  bosom  heave  a  sigh, 

And  well  the  heart  pour  forth  a  tear, 
Although  his  home  be  in  the  sky. 

As  on  we  travel  to  the  tomb, 
We  but  the  path  of  friends  pursue. 

And  sadness  deepens  with  the  gloom 
Above  the  talented  and  true. 

We*ll  see  no  more  his  footsteps  tread 
The  margins  of  his  native  stream. 

In  thought  which  hath  so  often  had 
The  weal  of  mankind  for  its  theme. 

Nor  here,  in  this,  our  Borderland, 
Will  more  his  manly  form  be  seen, 

To  trace  the  Teviot*s  willowed  strand, 
Or  wend  its  mountains  wild  and  green. 

Ah  !  well  may  sadness  rule  the  thought. 
And  lower  the  joy  of  friendship's  claim. 

Since  he  can  come  no  more,  who  brought 
Delight  to  life  where'er  he  came. 

His  speech  was  free,  his  eye  was  bold. 
And  spoke  his  spirit's  inward  cast ; 

And  his  leal  heart  was  never  cold 
Till  death  had  made  it  cold  at  last 
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They  place  the  stone  and  plant  the  tree, 
And  plan  the  flower-embordered  path, 

To  draw  and  fix  the  memory 
To  yon  gay  cemet'ries  of  death. 

But  ye,  who  prize  that  nobler  part 

Than  art  can  sanction  or  subdue, 
Will  rear  memorials  in  the  heart, 

In  rendering  merit  honours  true. 

Rear  not  the  stone,  nor  twine  the  wreath — 

The  one  will  fall,  the  other  fade, 
Since  all  that  is  of  earth  beneath 

Is  still  decaying  or  decayed, — 

But  seek  the  loftier  part  to  prove 

Which  forms  with  heaven  the  eternal  tie, 

And  gathers  home  to  life  above 
The  sympathies  that  never  die. 

^Vnd  if  it  may  be  thus,  oh  then  ! 

Your  hearts  shall  meetly  here  conjoin 
To  honour  him  departed,  when 

Such  virtues  as  were  his  are  thine. 
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Lone  sleeper  on  this  ridge's  brow, 

O'erlooking  thus  the  Teviot's  tide 
Winding  its  woodland  valley  through, 

And  graced  with  mountains  on  each  side, 
Extending  far  and  wild  and  wide — 
Thy  temple  is  the  earth  and  sky 

Of  Caledonia  the  free ; 
Thy  tomb  th*  unchiselled  stone,  and  thyj 

Memorial  is  mystery, 
Which  has  this  keen  inquiry  earned. 
Both  from  the  noble  and  the  learned. 

Near  round  thee  rest  the  silent  dead. 
Deep  in  their  own  cold  ashes  hid. 

And  wearing  still  a  darker  shade : 
Upon  this  mimic  mountain's  brow 

Thou  thus  more  loftily  as  laid, 
Would  seem  the  chieftain,  even  as  thou 
The  guardianship  maintainest  now 

Of  those — the  all-decayed. 

•  Written  on  the  discovery  at  Teindside,  in  1869,  of  a  skeleton 
in  *  stone  coffin,  with  other  interesting  antiquarian  remains. 
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Thy  sway  a  shadowy  aspect  hath 
Of  clanship  in  the  realm  of  death. 

Unknown  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
And  safe  alike  from  praise  and  blame ; 
What  shall  the  minstrel  sing  of  one 
Who  thus  the  race  of  life  has  run  ? 
If  back  the  searching  eye  be  cast, 

It  still  can  find  no  certain  ray 
Through  the  dark  ages  of  the  past, 

To  guide  it  on  its  wildering  way  : 
If  thou  the  reiver's  track  might'st  trace. 

Or  hunt  the  deer  in  gay  greenwood, 
Where  are  thy  trophies  of  the  chase. 
Or  weapons  borne  when  thou  wouldst  face 

The  foe  on  fields  of  feud  1 
In  other  times  and  lands,  when  men 

Were  from  this  scene  removed. 
Buried  the  harness  was  with  them 

Which  most  in  life  they  loved ; 
But  thy  death-chamber  only  owns 
Thy  shrivelled  dust  and  mouldering  bones. 
Would  thou  couldst  tell  if,  in  life's  while, 
Beached  thee  from  lone  lona's  isle 
The  holy  light  that  first  arose 
In  Judah's  land — that  light  which  came 
From  heaven,  the  wild  on  earth  to  tame, 

And  mingle  hope  with  human  woes — 
Then  might  we  better  guess  if  thou, 

As  here  low  laid  by  thy  compeers. 
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Hadst  slept,  as  thus  thou'rt  sleeping,  tlirough 

Less  than  two  thousand  years ; 
But  thou  art  silent,  and  we  ween 

Long  ages  this  before 
Time  darkly  may  have  travelling  been 

Thy  rock-girt  ashes  o*er, 
Else  hadst  thou  not  been  laid  to  rest 

So  as,  when  death's  dark  night  was  done, 
Tliou  shouldst  awake  with  looks  addressed 

Unto  the  setting  sun, 
Away  from  Doomsday's  awful  dawn, 
And  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

lliese  bones  of  thine,  still  undecayed. 
Haply  in  far-off  lands  have  strayed 

To  realise  the  dreams  of  thought, 
AVhile  yet,  for  all  the  eflforts  made, 

Found  was  not  what  was  sought. 
Full  oft  'tis  thus  with  mortals  still, 

When  restlessness  in  life  has  wrought 
The  wayward  love  of  change,  and  taught 

The  step  obedience  to  the  will : 
But  fondly,  too,  thou,  weary  worn. 
Might  to  our  lone  wild  land  return. 
That  when  life  failed  thee,  in  the  tomb 

Thy  kindred  might  thee  kindly  lay 
Where  native  flowers  should  o'er  thee  bloom, 

As  ages  rolled  away. 
Soothed  with  the  thought  that  thou  shouldst  lie 
At  last  beneath  thy  native  sky. 
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But  thou  mightst  be  a  man  of  song, 
Wlio  loved  throagb.  life  to  muse  among 

The  scenes  of  this  wild  upland  vale, 
And  most  this  spot  itself  prefer 
That  has  become  thy  sepulchre 

On  Teinside's  rising  dale. 
These  glens  around,  and  mountains  grand, 

Alluring  to  the  enraptured  eye, 
Might  of  the  heart  still  more  demand 

Ere  thou  wouldst  thus  so  lowly  lie ; 
When  o*er  them  the  wild  greenwood  tree8 
Waved  in  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze, 

Imparting  still  a  loftier  tone 
To  all  than  aught  that  sight  now  sees. 

From  Minto  craigs  to  Teviot  stone. 

And  if  thou  sung,  may  not  thy  song 
Be  still  of  those  which  have  so  long 

Floated  athwart  our  Border  clime, 
Though  lost  thy  name,  like  others,  'mong 

The  shadows  of  departed  time  ] 

When  twilight's  softly-deepening  hue 
Brought  back  the  hour  of  th'  fiilling  dew ; — . 
When  thrush  and  blackbird  in  the  grove 
Would  sing  their  evening  lays  of  love, 
And  winds,  though  weary,  still  convey 
The  voice  of  streams  from  far  away  ; 

As  roving  on  by  rock  and  scaur. 
And  when  its  journeying  to  fulfil, 
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With  its  bright  halo,  o'er  the  hill 

Arose  the  bonnie  gloaming  star, — 
Oh,  then  the  love  of  Nature  might 

Entice  thy  soul  to  pour  the  strain 
That  yet  should  many  a  heart  delight 
Around  the  hearth,  and  these  unite — 

United  to  remain ; 
For  oft  from  song  an  union  springs 
More  true  than  from  the  power  of  kings. 

But  it  is  vain — ^we'll  never  know 
Who  or  yet  what  thou  wert  below ; 

Yet  will  we  ween  a  heart  was  thine 
That  feel  could  for  another's  woe. 

When  woes  round  others  would  combine : 
When  were  estranged  the  near  and  dear, 
And  pride  the  bosoms  rendered  sear, 

Thou  mightst  by  generous  word  and  deed 
Draw  forth  the  heart-relieving  tear. 

And  back  to  kindness  lead. 
Kindness  is  Heaven's  own  way,  and  he 

Who  conquers  pride  to  lessen  pain, 
Opes  up  the  path  of  sympathy 
To  bliss,  where  bane  but  found  would  be, 

And  hath  not  lived  in  vain; 
And  o'er  thy  place  of  lonely  rest 
Tis  sweet  to  think  and  hope  the  best. 

Nor  much,  if  aught,  it  boots,  though  we 
Should  sleep  forlorn  by  glen  or  lea, 
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When  life  here  ceases  with  its  caies  : 
Than  thine,  no  sounder  sleep  is  theirs 
Whose  names  with  deeds  of  fame  are  blent 
Upon  the  marble  monument. 
Thus,  then,  thou  art  again  consigned 

Unto  thy  lowly  lonesome  bed, 
After,  as  freed  from  what  confined, 
Thou,  as  it  were,  awhile  hast  joiiied 

Those  yet  not  numbered  with  the  dead — 
Those  who  have  weened  thee  one  once  kind, 

And  hast  to  kindness  led. 
*Ti8  so  with  those  'twould  hither  hie 

Thy  upland  sepulchre  to  see. 
And  search  and  find  if  wholly  thy 

Memorial  were  mystery. 
Though  heart  be  saddened  when  the  mind 
Seeks  knowledge  that  it  cannot  find. 
There's  that  within  to  which  we  owe 
More  than  what's  outward  can  bestow ; 
And  if,  when  journeying  east  or  west, 

We  pause  by  the  unlettered  stone. 
Renewed  shall  be  e'en  life's  own  zest, 
Still,  still  to  think  and  hope  the  best. 

Though  o'er  the  grave  of  the  Unknown. 
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When  spring-tide  back  the  lark  shall  bring, 

And  bright  blue  skies  shine  to  receive  it, 
They  shall  not  say  I  never  sing 

Of  thee,  thou  bonnie  winding  Teviot. 
m  take  my  harp,  and  by  thy  shore 

In  the  right  mood  of  song  will  ponder. 
Then  bear  it  to  yon  hawthorn  hoar, 

And  sing  thy  sweetest  beauties  yonder. 

The  Ettrick  hills  are  wild  and  green. 

Till  where  far  to  the  west  they  narrow, 
Shading  abroad  such  shades  as  screen 

The  deep  and  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 
Ah  !  there  the  Bard  1*11  meet  no  more  ; 

And  what  could  charm  the  heart  will  grieve  it ; 
And  less  will  sorrow  reach  its  core 

By  thee,  thou  bonnie  winding  Teviot. 

The  Clyde  boasts  in  its  upper  ward 
Wild  Coulter  Fell  and  towering  Tinto, 

But  thou  hast  Rubers-law  to  guard 
The  ivy-mantled  craigs  of  Minto. 
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And  bearing  to  the  east  away, 

To  greet  the  far-famed  hills  of  Cheviot, 

Heaven  joys  to  shed  its  richest  ray 
O'er  thee,  thou  bonnie  winding  Teviot. 

Our  sires  had  on  thy  banks  langsyne 

Their  doughty  deeds  of  war  and  wassail ; 
And  oft  would  in  their  armour  shine 

From  Teviotstone  to  Roxburgh  Castle. 
But  now  the  robe  of  peace — as  if 

The  angels  came  from  heaven  to  weave  it — 
Enshrines  thy  valley,  scaur,  and  cliff, 

And  thee,  thou  bonnie  winding  Teviot. 

Oh  !  wake  the  harp  amid  the  land — 

Fling  on  the  breeze  the  bold  distiches 
That  can  all  generous  thought  expand. 

And  wreathe  the  heart  in  love's  oavti  riches. 
Song  shall  be  worthy  of  its  vales. 

If  living  man  may  eVr  achieve  it ; 
And  aye  the  sweetest  that  which  hails 

Thy  stream,  thou  bonnie  winding  Teviot. 

To  thee  I  owe  my  harp  and  song, 

And  thine  shall  be  its  rise  and  cadence, 
Swayed  by  the  virtues  that  belong 

To  thy  leal  men  and  lovely  maidens. 
And  when  this  heart  no  more  can  keep 

Awake,  to  give  or  to  receive  it. 
Lulled  by  thy  murmurs,  it  shall  sleep 

By  thee,  thou  bonnie  winding  Teviot. 
VOL.  I.  u 
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•  Air —  *  *  Humours  o*  gUn, " 

Free  and  blythe  o'er  tlie  mountains  the  spring 
breezes  travelled, 

And  high  sang  the  lark  the  far  heavens  to  hail. 
The  birds  in  the  bower  and  the  radiance  revelled, 

And  rich  were  the  garlands  that  grew  down  the 
vale. 
But  when  over  nature  the  shadows  fell  lonely, 

A  wailing  was  heard  in  the  solitudes  then. 
And  sadness  of  soul  had  remained  to  me  only, 

Unless  for  the  maiden  that  wons  in  yon  glen. 


Oh  !  she  is  the  flower  that  gives  joy  to  all  nature, 
And  charms  the  lorn  heart  'mid  tliis  cauld  world's 
woe; 
The  riches  of  loveliness  lit  every  feature — 

She's  purer  and  kinder  than  aught  here  below. 
And  when  in  the  heavens  the  larks  have  no  glad- 
ness. 
But  winter's  cauld  winds  sweep  the  fold  and  the 
fen, 
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The  soul  steals  away  from  the  shadows  of  sadness, 
And  dwells  wi'  the  maiden  who  wons  in  yon  glen* 

In  summer  I  heard,  when  the  hawthorns  hung  o'er 
me, 
How  warriors  had  fought  on  the  land  and  the 
wave; 
Their  brows  were  encircled  wi'  garlands  of  glory. 
And  fame's  proudest  meteor  shone  bright  o'er  the 
brave. 
And  yet  said  my  soul,  though  with  laurels  so  laden, 

What  hide  they  at  all  but  the  miseries  of  men  1 
Oh  !  give  me  instead  but  one  look  of  the  maiden 
Who  wons  in  yon  cottage  afar  in  the  glen. 

The  autumn  came  early,  and  rich  were  its  treasures, 

But  winter  came  likewise,  and  deep  was  its  snow ; 
And  where,  said  my  soul,  are  the  parties  and  pleasures, 

The  flowers  and  the  bowers  where  the  lovely  would 
go] 
My  spirit  sank  lonesome,  and  hope  seemed  departed. 

And  dark  had  it  been  as  the  waste  winter  then. 
Unless  for  the  maiden  so  pure  and  true-hearted, 

Wi'  the  rich  raven  ringlets,  that  wons  in  yon  glen. 

And  though  high  as  heaven  the  wreaths  and  the 
mountains, 

And  rugged  the  pathway,  and  powerful  the  blast, 
I  wended  the  moorlands  and  forded  the  fountains, 

And  followed  the  thought  that  would  travel  so  fast 
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She  thawed  the  cauld  feet  to  the  shoon  that  were 
frozen, 
And  welcomed  me  ance  and  again  and  again. 

And  I  poured  out  my  heart  in  the  bield  o'  her 
bosom, 
And  wooed  from  my  soul  the  dear  maid  o'  the 
glen. 


Then  bloom,  ye  fair  flowers,  or  blow  waste,  ye  wild 
winter. 
And  triumph,  ye  warriors,  by  island  and  wave; 
May  riches  and  glory  sea-deep  round  ye  centre, 

I  care  not  a  fig  for  the  fame  of  the  brave  : 
A  treasure  is  mine  that  is  richer  and  dearer 

Than  all  that  your  hands  and  your  hearts  can  e'er 
ken. 
And  round  mine  own  soul  as  a  garland  1*11  wear 
her. 
The  glory  of  nature  that  glows  in  yon  glen. 
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RIFLEMAN'S  SONG. 

We'll  arm  us  with  the  rifle, 

Like  freebom  men  and  true, 
And  that  first  foe  who  seeks  our  land 

Will  be  the  first  to  rue. 
The  skill  of  eye  and  hand  we'll  ply 

To  prove  the  rifle's  powers, 
And  forth  we'll  stand  to  guard  our  land, 

For  gallant  men  are  ours. 

We'U  do  as  did  our  fathers, 

When  they'd  their  rights  maintain 
'Gainst  the  Eagle  of  the  Eoman  and 

The  Eaven  of  the  Dane  : 
And  age  shall  smile  within  our  halls. 

And  beauty  in  our  bowers. 
While  forth  we  stand  to  guard  our  land. 

For  gallant  men  are  ours. 


While  Scotia's  ancient  thistle 
Grows  green  upon  her  leas, 

And  lifts  aloft  its  bearded  tuft 
To  greet  the  mountain  breeze; 
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And  England's  rose  blooms  bonnie  in 
Old  England's  rich  green  bowers, 

Forth  we  will  stand  to  guard  the  land, 
For  gallant  men  are  ours. 


THE  FARMER'S  INGLE. 

Though  sweet  the  summer  breeze  may  blaw, 
And  wild-flowers  deck  the  glen  and  shaw, 
Oh  !  a*  the  sweets  o'  dale  and  dingle 
Can  yield  no  chann  like  the  farmer's  ingle. 
The  farmer's  ingle  sheds  its  light 
Where  smiles  of  love  are  ever  bright, 
And  a'  the  sweets  o'  dale  and  dingle 
Can  yield  no  charm  like  the  farmer's  ingle. 

• 

Amid  the  pomps  of  princely  dome. 
Full  many  a  heart  may  find  no  home, 
While  those  in  love  and  friendship  mingle 
That  share  the  joys  o'  the  farmer's  ingle. 
The  farmer's  ingle  sheds  a  glow 
That  charms  away  the  shades  of  woe  ; 
For  lads  and  bonnie  lassies  mingle 
Around  the  blaze  o'  the  farmer's  ingle. 


THl  FABXXB's  INGLB. 
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When  winter  decks  the  wild  wi*  snaw, 
And  a'  the  flEumers  seek  the  ha', 
Tour  heart  wad  beat  and  your  ear  wad  tingle, 
To  hear  the  tales  by  the  fjarmer's  ingle. 

The  farmer's  ingle  is  the  scene 

Where  lords  hae  sung  and  kings  hae  been ; 

And  wha  wad  wish  na  still  to  mingle 

Wi*  honest  folk  by  the  fjEirmer's  ingle  ? 


Let  those  whose  hearts  are  dark  and  cold 
Brood  o'er  their  heaps  of  worthless  gold, 
The  kind  shall  meet,  nor  I  be  single, 
To  share  the  joys  o'  the  fanner's  ingle. 
The  fanner's  ingle  yields  a  charm 
That  can  the  ills  of  life  disarm ; 
And  we  will  drink  till  glasses  jingle 
A  bumper  to  the  farmer's  ingle. 
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Air — "  I  hat  a  herrin  neiv  laid  in  saut. 


»> 


The  bird  lo'es  to  sit  and  to  sing  in  the  sun, 

Upon  the  tree  and  down  on  the  lea, 
And  roun'  about  where  the  clear  waters  run, 

As  it  wons  in  the  greenwood  sae  merrily — 
Sae  merrily,  sae  merrily ; 

As  it  wons  in  the  greenwood  sae  merrily  : 
The  sang  will  na  cease  tiU  the  day  be  done. 

That  rings  through  the  greenwood  sae  merrily. 

But  weel  kens  the  bird  that  his  mate  in  the  bower 

Sits  bonnie  and  bien  'mang  the  leaves  sae  green ; 
That  the  melody  fa's  wi*  sic  pleasing  power. 

And  rings  through  the  greenwood  sae  merrily — 
Sae  merrily,  sae  merrily  ; 

And  rings  through  the  greenwood  sae  merrily: 
There's  true  love  the  wooer  and  wooed  between, 

That  they  won  in  the  greenwood  sae  merrily. 


The  shepherd  is  up  in  the  brackeny  glen, 
But  weel  kens  he,  by  the  hawthorn-tree. 
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When  the  grey  gloaming  fa's,  wha  will  meet  him  then, 
And  the  lee-lang  day  he  sings  cheenly — 

Fu'  cheerily,  fa'  cheerily ; 
And  the  lee-lang  day  he  sings  cheenly : 

Tis  sweeter  to  meet  than  to  part  again, 
And  the  lee-lang  day  he  sings  cheerily. 

He  sings  o'  a  brow  o'  the  lily's  ain  hue. 

But  the  bonnie  black  e'e  he  scarce  dare  see. 
For  it  melts  his  heart  and  his  bosom  a'  throwe, 

And  he  waits  for  the  shadows  now  wearily : 
Fu'  wearily,  fu'  wearily  ; 

And  he  waits  for  the  shadows  now  wearily : 
That  the  mirk  may  the  power  o'  beauty  subdue, 

He  waits  for  the  shadows  now  wearily. 

Oh  !  love  is  the  soul  o'  a'  living  here, 

And  frae  heaven  hio  is  the  sympathy 
That  earth  may  ken  what  heaven  haulds  dear ; 

And  the  days  o'  our  years  gang  merrily — 
Gang  merrily,  gang  merrily; 

And  the  days  o'  our  years  gang  merrily  : 
The  tenderest  bliss  is  a  true-love  tear, 

And  the  days  o'  our  years  gang  merrily. 
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THE  HND  FOLK  0'  THE  CLYDE. 


ij  »» 


Air—"  The  Crook  and  Plaid. 


Tis  sweet  to  meet  the  kind  o*  heart 

Where'er  we  rest  or  roam, 
And  sweet  to  nurse  through  life  the  ties 

0'  friendship,  love,  and  home ; 
And  weel  may  they  lift  up  their  hearts 

In  glee  and  honest  pride, 
Who  thus  shall  meet  and  thus  shall  greet 

The  kind  folk  o*  the  Clyde. 
The  kind  folk  o*  the  Clyde,  my  lad,  <fec. 

The  kind  folk  o'  the  Clyde. 


On  Yarrow  braes  and  Ettrick  shaw 

Beat  leal,  leal  hearts  and  warm. 
In  men  and  dames  and  lovely  maids, 

That  cheer  alike  and  charm  ; 
But  lealer  hearts  and  fairer  forms 

Are  no  in  Scotland  wide. 
Than  those  that  trace  and  those  that  grace 

The  bonnie  banks  o'  Clyde, 
The  bonnie,  &c. 
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The  Tweed  poms  donn  its  wateis  far 

Alang  yon  monntain  glep, 
And  lovely  liUs  and  lofty  hills 

Enhance  the  hames  o'  men; 
Bat  Tinto  rears  as  proud  a  crest, 

And  guards  as  fair  a  tide, 
In  casting  his  broad  shadow  o'er 

The  valley  o'  the  Clyde. 
The  valley,  &c. 

There  glow  the  hearths  as  still  they  glowed, 

Ere  them  we  left  behind, 
Where  love  and  worth  combine  to  bless 

The  kindest  o'  the  kind  : 
And  bright  intelligence  lite  up 

The  fare  the  free  provide, 
When  cantily  they  crack  within 

The  happy  hames  o'  Clyde, 
The  happy,  &c. 

'Twas  there  we  first  beheld  the  light, 

And  lovely  was  the  mom. 
And  lovely  when  we  would  unite 

In  days  that  ne'er  return. 
But  dear  to  fondest  memory  still 

Are  all  that  there  reside. 
When  it  returns  to  rove  amang 

The  haunts  and  hames  o'  Clyde. 
The  haunts,  &c. 
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TH£  KIND  FOLK   O    THE  CLYDE. 


May  peace  and  plenty  dwell  wi'  them 

That  still  are  dwellers  there ; 
May  love  the  sunny  ringlets  wreathe, 

And  wit  the  hoary  hair ; 
And  sympathies  that  aye  are  young, 

Inmingle  life's  ain  tide, 
While  harps  are  strung  and  sangs  are  sung 

Upon  the  banks  o'  Clyde. 

Upon  the  banks,  &c. 


While  years  rowe  on,  and  bosoms  beat 

In  friendship  leal  and  love, 
We'U  meet  and  sing  o'  Scotland  yet, 

And  them  we  so  approve  ; 
Nor  first  o*  a'  will  we  forget 

To  toast,  in  honest  pride. 
The  lads  and  bonnie  lassies  a* 

That  roam  the  banks  o'  Clyde. 
That  roam,  &c. 
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I  HEAED  THEM  SAY. 

I  HEARD  them  say  this  vale  was  green, 

And  lovely  as  it  e*er  had  been; 

But  ah  !  they  thought  not  of  the  form 

That  here  was  wont  to  move, 
And  knew  not  of  the  blissful  charm 

That  here  this  heart  could  prove. 
Ere  she  who  bore  so  bright  a  bloom 
Was  sleeping  in  the  cold,  cold  tomb. 


Lost  is  that  smile  of  love  and  light 

That  made  the  sky  and  earth  more  bright ; 

And  there  are  voices  in  the  stream 

That  speak  of  man's  decay. 
While  all  the  scene  of  life  would  seem 

Waste  as  a  winter  day ; 
And  what  this  vale  has  been  to  me. 
Again — again  it  ne*er  can  be. 
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OH!  SPEAK  NOT-SPEAK  NOT  OF  THE 

FLOWERS. 


Air—**  The  Weavef^s  Daughter^* 

Oh  !  speak  not — speak  not  of  the  flowers 

That  future  days  shall  bring ; 
Name  not  again  the  greenwood  bowers, 

And  tell  not  of  the  spring. 
These  are  the  words  which  madden  thought^ 

The  sounds  that  sere  this  heart ! 
Ah  !  wouldst  thou  have  the  moments  brought 

When  we  again  must  part  ? 

Could  I  not  wish  that  ne'er  did  wake 

The  birds  that  now  are  dumb  1 
Could  I  not  wish,  even  for  thy  sake, 

That  spring  might  never  come  1 
To  cheer  the  lonely  woe-worn  mind 

What  shall  its  sweets  convey, 
When  I  am  lingering  far  behind, 

And  thou  art  far  away? 
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SAE  LOVELY  SHE  TRIPPED  O'ER  THE  LEA. 

Sae  lovely  and  lightly  she  tripped  o'er  the  lea, 

The  hill  breeze  came  sighing  to  meet  her, 
And  the  laverock  gave  o'er,  and  was  like  to  dee 

That  he  couldna  sing  safter  and  sweeter ; 
But  the  blackbird  spake  out  £rae  the  broken  bower, 
"  Ye  never  will  woo  at  the  evening  hour ; " 
Then  said  it  aye  wi'  a  sweet  wild  power, 
This  is  na  the  way  to  treat  her. 

For  if  ye  wad  woo  and  win  a  maid, 

Though  on  earth  there  was  never  a  fairer, 
If  ye  even  should  gie  her  the  hail  o'  your  plaid, 

Ye*ll  hae  the  mair  claim  on  the  wearer ; 
For  the  heart  is  warm  when  the  bield  is  bien. 
And  whispers  sweet  wi'  sma'  space  between. 
And  aye  a'  the  mair,  'tis  the  mair  unseen 
That  ye  hae  been  the  blest  sharer. 

Maist  flowers  maun  fade  ere  the  leaflets  fa'. 
But  the  fountain  is  warm  in  the  winter. 

And  late  sings  the  bird  in  the  greenwood  shaw 
Where  true  love  delights  to  venture ; 
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Then  spare  na  to  speed  through  the  bracken  dell. 
Though  she  e'en  should  say  that  she  loves  not  weU, 
For  man  never  kenned,  if  she  kens  hersel', 
Where  the  love  of  a  fair  maid  may  centre. 

Oh,  I  wad  stray  where  the  storm-clouds  are  stayed. 

On  the  cauld  mountain-tops  for  ever. 
If  I  yet  might  return  and  win  the  fair  maid 

That  blooms  in  yon  bower  by  the  river. 
For  sweeter  is  she  than  the  scene  we  see. 
When  the  gloaming  is  faulding  the  gowan's  e'e ; 
And  pure  is  her  mind  frae  guile,  as  free 

As  when  it  was  gi*en  by  the  Giver. 


END   OF   THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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WHEN  THE  SUN  IN  THE  WEST. 

When  the  sun  in  the  west  is  declining, 

And  green  is  the  lawn  and  the  tree, 
And  the  weary  their  toils  are  resigning, 

Will  ye  walk  in  the  woodlands  wi'  me  ? 
Will  ye  stray  where  the  bee  sought  the  honey. 

Where  the  flowers  to  the  sun  oped  their  bloom, 
Where  the  grass  grows  sae  green  and  sae  bonnie. 

And  the  blossom  is  rich  on  the  broom  ? 

The  breeze,  through  the  woodland  far  coming. 

In  the  boughs  o'  the  greenwood  will  sigh. 
When  the  bird  sings  to  welcome  the  gloaming. 

And  the  st^r  comes  abroad  in  the  sky. 
Oh  lovely  are  a'  things  o*  nature, 

Where'er  we  may  rest  or  may  roam. 
If  ours  'tis  to  look  on  the  feature, 

In  the  land  of  our  love  and  our  home. 

Yet  nature  no  beauty  possesses 

Like  that  which  is  native  to  thee. 
And  thy  love  is  alane  that  which  blesses 

All  else  that  this  life  brings  to  me. 

VOL.  II.  A 


QUIT  NOT  TOUR  PLAY. 

Thou'lt  blame  not  this  heart  while  we  wander, 
Should  the  bliss  it  forbid  to  reveal — 

The  feelings  o*  bliss  felt  when  under 
The  power  o'  the  loved  and  the  leaL 

Then  walk  in  the  woodland,  Eliza, 

And  make  me  mail  blessed  than  are  a' 
The  hearts  that  partake  o'  the  joys  o* 

The  palace,  the  cot,  and  the  ha*. 
Oh,  if  in  this  world  e*er  shall  find  us 

Aught  like  to  the  bliss  that's  above. 
It  maun  bo  in  the  undying  kindness 

Of  mutual  and  warm  true  love. 


QUIT  NOT  YOUR  PLAY. 

Quit  not  your  play,  my  bonnie  bairn, 

Still  stem  the  streamlet  on  its  way. 
And,  'mang  the  flowers  and  feathering  ferns, 

Big  your  wee  houses  on  the  brae ; 
Ae  whit  I  wadna  mar  your  glee. 

Were  it  to  mak  the  world  my  ain, 
For  soon  the  days  will  come  when  ye 

Will  never  be  sae  blythe  again. 


XT   FOOTSTEP  IS  FAB. 

Eowe  doun  the  braes,  and  climb  the  tree, 

And  big  your  castles  'mang  the  sand; 
A  sight  are  they  I'd  rather  see 

Than  ony  mansions  in  the  land : 
Though  they  be  not  so  great  and  grand, 

They  hae  nae  tales  o'  pride  and  pain; 
And  weel  ye  thus  employ  the  hand 

Soon  ye'U  ne'er  sae  employ 't  again. 


MY  FOOTSTEP  IS  FAE. 

My  footstep  is  far  on  the  dark-waving  heath 

That  skirts  of  St  Mary  the  lake's  lonely  shore, 
The  dust  of  the  hero  is  slumbering  beneath, 

And  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  rise  lofty  before ; 
But  these  hills  thus  so  lovely,  so  lonely,  and  wild, 

These  mountains,  the  haunts  of  the  famed  and  the 
free, 
These  glens,  where  my  earlier  years  were  beguiled, 

Can  chain  not  my  mem'ry,  Eliza,  from  thee. 

Like  a  being  of  bliss  in  the  visions  of  night. 

That  the  spirit  may  claim  not  the  power  to  con- 
trol, 


4  UY   FOOTSTEP   IS  FAR. 

Thine  image  of  loveliiiess  lives  in  the  light, 

And  mingles  its  shade  with  the  thought  of  my 
soul : 
But  oh,  wert  thou  here,  with  thy  lover  to  stray, 
How  then  were  the  cares  of  his  bosom  exiled  ! 
Far,  fSEur  from  the  homes  of  the  living  away. 

How  lovely  wert  thou  'mong  the  scenes  of  the 
wild  I 


The  breezes  would  love  thy  long  tresses  to  stir. 
Breathing  softly,  and  far,  from  the  lake's  lonely 
waves, 
And  the  shades  of  the  minstrel  and  warrior  draw 
near 
To  bless  the  fair  maiden  that  moved  bv  their 
graves : 
And  when  from  her  chamber,  afar  in  the  sky, 

The  eve-star  her  journey  arose  to  renew, 
How  often,  to  woo  the  bright  beam  of  thine  eye, 
Would  she  linger  the  while  on  her  pathway  of 
blue ! 


SHE  CAME  TO  THE  GREEN  BRAES. 

She  came  to  the  green  braes  of  gay  Teviotdale, 

When  the  sun  of  the  summer  shone  bright, 
And  the  flocks  of  the  mountain  and  woods  of  the 
vale 

Seemed  wreathed  in  a  lovelier  light ; 
For  she  came  like  the  spring  when  cold  winter  is 
gone, 

And  the  flower  by  the  fountain  has  sprung, 
And  the  harp  e*en  itself  was  more  sweet  in  its  tone 

When  the  songs  of  the  minstrel  were  sung. 

• 

Yet  when  thus  afar  she  had  come  o'er  the  main 

To  our  land  so  beloved  of  the  free. 
We  grieved  when  we  knew  that  she  could  not  remain, 

That  our  own  we  might  claim  her  to  be. 
Alas  !  those  must  leave  us  that  fain  we  would  stay, 

And  the  shadows  come  down  on  the  mind, 
As  when  the  bright  rainbow  is  passing  away, 

And  leaves  but  the  dark  cloud  behind. 

But  since  she  is  destined  indeed  to  depart, 
Oh  !  if  on  the  flower  or  the  foam, 


6  8IK0B  THOU,   LOVELY  MAIDEN. 

Alike  shall  bo  with  her  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
To  and  in  the  far  land  of  her  home. 

And  if  she  is  blest  as  she's  modest  and  fair, 
And  fate  with  our  wishes  agree, 

The  choicest  of  blessings  that  mortals  maj  share 
Around  her  for  ever  will  be. 


SmCE  THOU,  LOVELY  MAIDEN. 

Since  thou,  lovely  maiden,  no  longer  wilt  stay. 
But  leave  us  unblessed  in  thine  absence  to  mourn, 

Oh,  name  not  the  fancies  that  lure  thee  away. 
But  tell  me,  oh,  rather  when  thou  wilt  return. 

The  gewgaws  of  splendour  are  not  like  the  ties 
THat  here  round  the  life  of  the  loving  are  twindd ; 

The  heart  cannot  live  on  the  pleasure  that  dies. 
And  decay  hath  no  refuge  for  aught  of  the  mind. 

The  hour  of  our  parting  the  bosom  alarms, 
And  when  shall  this  bosom  again  be  at  rest) 

He,  he  that  is  wont  thus  to  look  on  thy  charms. 
Deprived  of  thy  presence,  can  never  be  blest. 

When  the  wild  blasts  of  winter  blew  waste  o'er  the 
hill. 
And  withered  the  fair  flowers  that  painted  the  plain, 
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Oh,  thou  wert  a  flower  that  delighted  me  still. 
And  I  cared  not  how  long  till  thej  blossomed 
again. 

But  now,  though  the  beauties  of  spring-time  are 
come, 

These  beauties  will  only  bring  sorrow  to  me; 
This  soul,  unillumed,  must  remain'  in  a  gloom 

More  dark  than  the  winter,  in  absence  of  thee. 


THOUGH  CLOUDS  EOAM  O'EK  HIM. 

Though  clouds  roam  o*er  him, 

And  far  before  him 
The  glens  and  mountains  all  lonely  lie, 

Yet  he  that's  dearest 

Shall  soon  be  nearest. 
To  cheer  this  heart  as  in  days  gone  bye. 

Again  we'll  wander 

Through  nature's  grandeur, 
And  sit  by  fountain  and  hawthorn  tree, 

And  still  revealing 

Each  tender  feeling. 
Enjoy  the  visions  of  bliss  to  be. 


8  THE  UPLAND  COTTAR's  HAT  BONO. 

When  '\nnds  blow  mildly, 

And  lone  and  wildly 
The  plover  sings  from  the  moorland  dale. 

Still  by  the  bracken 

His  harp  he'll  waken, 
And  charm  the  heart  with  each  tender  tale 

And  listening  near  him, 

I'll  smile  to  cheer  him. 
Should  aught  of  sorrow  his  strains  betray. 

Thus  faithful  hearted, 

And  never  parted, 
We'll  live  in  love  that  can  ne'er  decay. 


THE  UPLAND  COTTAK'S  HAY  SONG. 

The  sun  blinks  bonnie  o'er  the  fen. 

And  light  the  breezes  waken ; 
The  hay  lies  tedded  in  the  glen. 

Mixed  wi'  the  moorland  bracken. 
Then,  bairns,  mind  what  the  wise  wad  say, 

Ere  wisdom  was  declining, 
That  guid  it  is  to  won  the  hay 
Aye  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

And  let  the  heart  egg  on  the  hand, 

For  a'  gangs  wally  wi'  them 
Wha  thus  live  in*  their  native  land 
Wi'  them  that's  dearest  to  them. 


THB  UPLAND  OOTTAR'S  HAT  BONO.  9 

The  peats  are  hame  and  in  the  stack, 

And  there  will  he  no  lacking 
When  a'  creep  near  the  ingle-nuik, 

And  neehors  come  for  cracking. 
Then  sun  the  hay  and  won  the  hay — 

The  thought  may  well  constrain  ye, 
That  routh  o'  rest  aye  answers  best 

When  days  are  dark  and  rainy. 
And  let  the  heart,  &c. 


Our  hame  stands  humble  in  the  howe. 

But  there  the  cakes  are  baking ; 
And  crummie  feeds  ayont  the  knowe. 

While  we  her  hay  are  raiking. 
And  weel  she  stowes  our  pantry's  cheeks. 

When  nought  else  there  may  enter, 
As  she  will  do,  when,  green  as  leeks, 

She  crumps  it  up  in  winter. 
Then  let  the  heart,  &c. 

The  wabsters,  weary  at  their  looms, 

Maun  still  at  them  be  thrumming, 
And  shilpet  maids  in  mony  a  toun 

The  threads  and  thimmels  thumbing ; 
But  wha  wad  no  far  rather  see 

The  ringlets  like  the  raven, 
Amang  the  hills  o'  Scotland  free, 

Wild  in  the  breezes  wavin'1 
Then  let  the  heart,  &c. 
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Some  live  in  lands  where  summer  shines, 

And  winter  ne'er  comes  o'er  them — 
That  eat  their  fruits  and  drink  their  wines, 

And  labour  little  for  them : 
But  they  wha  toil  can  likewise  rest ; 

And  weel  befa'  employment 
That  gi'es  to  life  itself  a  zest, 

And  heightens  a'  enjoyment. 
Then  let  the  heart,  &c. 

Foul  fa*  the  couf  wha  has  aneuch, 

Though  still  to  this  just  stentet ; 
Can  drive  his  shuttle  or  his  pleugh, 

Yet  winna  live  contentet. 
And  may  his  hunger  ne'er  be  stayed, 

Kor  ony  to  deplore  it, 
"Wha  weel  might  won  what  wad  allay't, 

Yet  winna  labour  for  it. 

Then  let  the  heart,  &c. 

Although  that  other  isles  be  grand, 

I  still  can  hae  nae  doubt  o't, 
Wha  canna  live  in  his  ain  land. 

Will  no  live  weel  when  out  o't 
A  willing  mind  maks  willing  hands, 

And  this  will  ne'er  be  missing — 
He  wha  to  duty  stanchly  stands 

Will  share  in  duty's  blessing. 
Then  let  the  heart,  &c. 


11 
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Each  year  brings  forth  its  millioDs,  but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countleas  throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine  1 

—Childe  Uarold. 


The  hawthorn  boughs  are  o'er  me,  and  the  sound 
Of  many  waters  from  the  forest  hills, 
Mingled  with  wildbird  warblings,  rises  round  ; 
Tis  Nature's  hymn,  yet  stirs  instead  of  stills 
The  oft-recurring   thought — that   thought   that 

thrills 
The  heart  intensely,  while  the  mighty  sum 
Of  mourners'  voices  wakens  wail  which  fills 
The  sky  of  Greece  with  overflowing  hum. 
Till,  too,  o'er  these  lone  wilds  its  murmur  seems  to 

come. 

So  have  I  heard  it  in  the  solemn  night 
Along  the  breezes  of  the  moorland  roll 
When  others  slumbered,  and  when  every  light 
Of  heaven  was  dimmed  above  the  mists  that  stole, 
As  wildering  visions  o'er  a  dreamer's  soul, 
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Along  the  valleys,  furling  in  their  gloom 
The  wilderness  of  earth  from  pole  to  pole — 
A  wilderness,  though  in  its  May-tide  bloom, 
Wan  as  the  shades  which  wrap  the  precincts  of  the 
tomb. 

And  it  hath  told,  as  still  it  tells,  a  tale 
Of  deeper  import  than  we  well  may  name, 
"While  speaks  it  somewhat  thus,  with  strange  avail — 
"  The  mighty  minstrel — he  of  woe  and  fame 
And  restless  wandering,  who  would  seem  to  claim 
Self-mystery  for  his  mantle, — wayward  childe 
Of  pain  and  piission,  whom  no  power  could  tame 
Save  that  of  Death, — afar,  and  self-exiled. 
Has  met  and  fought  the  foe,  and  hath  been  ever 
foiled." 

Yes,  he  hath  fallen  ! — and  the  harp  which  rung 
So  deeply  sweet  to  his  undying  lay, 
Hangs  on  the  gloomy  cypress  all  unstrung. 
And  seems  like  something  that  would  darkly  say — 
"  Here  sleeps  the  heart  of  Byron  !  and  no  day 
May  dawn  upon  the  eye  of  humankind, 
Tliroughout  the  ages  that  shall  roll  away. 
In  which  may  spring  such  energy  of  mind 
As  dare  to  wake  this  lyre  which  he  hath  loft  behind." 

Then  can  it  be  that  in  that  lonely  heart 
Lives  nought  of  former  sufifering  1 — is  it  cold 
And  free  from  each  wild  pang's  impulsive  star 
Which  fired  each  beat  its  living  pulses  told  1 
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Is  stilled  the  tide  so  ardently  that  rolled 
Through  that  now  empty  bosom,*  in  its  flow 
Strong  as  the  ocean's  adverse  wave,  and  bold 
As  the  prone  mountain-torrent  ? — is  it  so 
That  lingers  therein  now  no  remnant  of  its  woe  1 

Oh  !  one  could  almost  deem  that  there  may  be 
A  lurking  innate  principle  of  pain 
Eecessed  in  that  wild  core,  abstract  and  free 
From  all  beside,  there  darkly  to  remain, 
Awakening  strife  which  cannot  wake  again 
The  suffering  of  the  ashes,  but  to  prey 
Even  on  itself,  and  cause  all  else  abstain 
From  drawing  near  the  solitary  clay 
Of  this — the  loftiest  heart  that  ever  lived  its  day. 

The  bosom,  all  in  life  so  desolate. 
Is  now  more  desolated,  and  the  gloom. 
Which  ceaseless  o*er  its  living  tenant  sat, 
Fills  now  in  peace  the  circle  of  the  room 
It  so  hath  waited  for; — mysterious  doom 
Of  separation !  could  his  relics  sleep, 
Kot  undivided  even  in  the  tomb. 
Where  those  of  others  can  together  keep. 
And  from  themselves  as  'twere  a  social  comfort  reap? 

Even  so  it  is.     But  every  thought  of  him 
Hath  been  mysterious  as  a  changeful  dream — 

*  When  Byron  died,  the  newspapers  stated  that  bU  heart  was 
taken  out,  in  order  to  its  being  preserved. 
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As  wandering  vision,  where  tlirougli  shadows  dim 
Peer  rays  of  immortality — the  beam 
Of  his  existence,  that  would  even  seem 
Wild  as  the  radiance  of  the  meteor's  blaze, 
Drew  wonder  from  the  nations,  as  'twould  swim 
In  its  own  waywardness  beyond  their  ways, 
Alike  regardless  of  their  censure  and  their  praise. 

His  life  was  separation,  and  his  death 
Hath  been  of  the  same  fortune ; — he  was  torn 
From  all  congenial,  as,  with  his  last  breath, 
Hath  been  his  heart  from  its  own  bosom,  worn 
With  many  sorrows  from  the  living  scorn 
Of  those  his  love  forbade  him  to  despise. 
And  he  hath  trod  a  pilgrimage  forlorn. 
Though  kno^v^l  to  thousands ; — all  life's  dearer  ties 
Were  seared  or  severed,  till  were  none  to  sympathise. 

There  may  such  suflfering  reach  the  feeling  heart 
As  proves  more  trying  than  the  pointed  steel, 
Which  brings  the  wound  that  bids  the  life  depart, 
A  suffering  death  can  also  only  heal ; 
It  springs  not  from  the  sorrow  we  may  feel 
At  injured  fortune,  nor  from  aught  we  hate  : 
Stung  virtue  hath  its  vantage,  pride  its  zeal. 
Which  finds  relief  that  shall  at  last  abate 
The  sadness  and  the  strife  that  wraps  the  sufferer's 
fate. 

But  from  the  scorn  of  such  as  have  us  loved, 
The  cold  neglect  of  those  we  still  must  love, 
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The  busiliiig  thonglitlessness  of  minds  removed 
From  us,  and  all  that  wq  in  life  approved, 
And  broken  sympathies  erst  deeply  wove 
Around  our  being — these,  when  found  a  lie, 
Become  a  mockery,  and  sit  above 
The  soul  itself,  an  eager  task  to  ply, 
And  sting  the  struggling  heart  that  cannot  live  nor 
die. 

There,  too,  may  be  a  keenness  of  disgust. 
Which  lives  to  desolate  the  wayward  mind, 
By  teaching  it  impressions  none  to  trust. 
Though  these  should  be  with  lovely  things  com- 
bined : 
The  fancied  leers  of  those  we  deem  unkind 
The  heart  have  wounded,  and  we  pass  away 
To  realms  of  solitude,  half  disinclined. 
Alone,  because  it  cannot  be  for  aye 
To  dwell  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  remotest  sway. 

Was  such  thy  mood,  great  minstrel  of  the  Isle, 
That  keeps  thy  heart,  which  long  its  love  has  kept? 
Such  the  dark  cast  which  bade  thee  roam  the  while 
For  that  remeed  which  none  have  ever  reapti 
Were  such  the  bitter  dregs  in  which  were  steeped 
Thy  restless  being,  pregnant  with  the  pain 
That  woke  the  pangs  again  that  never  slept 
Within  thy  feverish  heart  and  burning  brain, 
And  urged  thy  soul  to  pour  thy  wild  and  wayward 
strain) 
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Though  Heaven  can  only  cure,  yet  Nature  calms 
Her  overtoiled  ones,  as  it  seemed  with  thee ; 
For  she  and  solitude  have  sootliing  balms 
That  shed  were  oft  around  thee  freshly  free, 
And  thou  becam*st  e*en  as  a  troubled  sea. 
Heaving  more  mildly  w^hen  the  storm  was  o'er. 
The  wreck  was  of  thyself  :  eternity 
Even  on  its  aspect  nought  immortal  wore. 
To  lure  thy  wayward  soul  to  struggle  for  the  shore. 

No  hope  before — no  genial  tie  behind — 
No  mark  of  earth  or  heaven  thine  eye  to  claim  ; 
A  weary  wanderer,  restless  as  the  wind 
That  sweeps  the  wilderness — devoid  of  aim ; 
A  plant  of  desolation  forth  which  came. 
As  if  with  wormwood-stem  and  flowers  of  gall, 
Poisoning  thine  own  bosom  :  even  that  blame 
To  thee  seemed  comfort,  and  that  comfort  all 
Of  such  as  haply  to  thy  lonely  lot  might  fall. 

To  some  may  be  a  loneliness  of  thought, 
Which  loads  the  life  to  sink  it  in  despair — 
A  deep  dejection  with  a  pressure  fraught, 
Which,  if  it  can,  it  can  no  more  than  bear: 
But  thine  was  firm,  and  wrestled  with  its  care 
In  solitary  places,  as  the  oak 
Doth  with  the  whirlwind,  and  save  that  thine  air 
Might  show  a  mystic  wildness,  passed  the  shock. 
Nor  even  bent  thy  boughs  when  others  might  have 
broke. 
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Tia  solitude  wliich  most  can  try  the  mind — 
Can  prove  what  native  stores  it  may  possess ; 
And  if  in  these  it  may  such  comforts  find 
As  shall  it  save  from  desolate  distress : 
Alas  for  those  who  find  these  treasures  less, 
But  still  more  wretched  such  as  find  them  more ; 
Thy  misery  sprung,  lone  Bard  !  from  the  excess 
Of  powerful  heing,  passion,  pride,  and  love. 
Distracting  thy  wrung  heart  as  ne'er  was  heart  before. 

And  thou  hadst  sympathy,  though  less  with  man, 
And  thine  own  nature,  than  with  the  wild  wrath 
Of  warring  elements  which  shake  the  plan 
Of  this  creation — ^with  the  lightning's  path. 
And  awful  opening  of  the  thunder's  breath. 
Along  the  heavens  rolling  far  and  deep, 
And  the  wild  work  of  earthquakes,  and  the  wrath 
Of  flooded  rivers,  tumbling  in  their  sweep 
The  pompous  things  of  earth  to  one  chaotic  heap. 

And  from  the  spirit  of  thine  inward  strife, 
Which  gave  to  that  which  breathed  not  limbs  and 

life, 
Flowed  forth  an  animation  all  unbound, 
Till  flowers  and  forests  seemed  to  dance  around, 
As  to  the  luremonts  of  enchanting  sound ; 
While  thus,  in  a  creation  of  thine  own, 
A  strange  companionship  by  thee  was  found, 
Even  to  the  thought  of  other  men  unknown. 
Who  deemed  that  thou  might'st  be  a  wanderer  all 
alone. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  desert  had  a  voice — ^the  mountain  rock. 
And  its  broad  shadow,  held  a  charm  for  thee, 
With  which  was  thy  communion,  while  they  spoke 
A  language  to  thy  spirit  not  to  be 
Mistaken — and  the  waste  and  howling  sea 
Bore  tidings  of  a  deep  though  dark  delight. 
Even  such  as  seemed  of  thine  own  destiny, 
Cheering,  alas  !  as  much  as  cheer  they  might, 
The  dim  gleam  of  thy  day — the  darkness  of  thy  night. 

So  was  it  that  thou  thus  wert  prone  to  roam, 
Where  Nature  e*er  a  path  unknown  supplied. 
Begging  of  her  that  kindness  which  thy  home, 
And  those  who  once  were  thine,  too  long  denied : 
Does  lovely  seem,  then,  that  relentless  pride — 
That  cold  o'erbearance  which  so  wrung  thy  heart, 
Even  till  each  drop  of  sympathy  was  dried, 
Or  forced  by  chill  com  pressmen  t  to  depart. 
To  render  thee  a  void — to  make  thee  what  thou  art  1 

Wears  she  the  laurel  of  the  victory  now, 

In  triumph,  o*er  thy  foiled  and  faded  clay. 

Who  should  have  bound  thine  own  around  thy 

brow, 
When  all  thy  darker  ills  had  passed  away  1 
Or  flow  the  robes,  that  speak  of  thy  decay. 
Around  the  forms  that  haply  now  no  more 
Are  imaged  on  thy  being?  have  not  they 
A  dream  of  sorrow  never  dreamt  before, 
And  one  long-gathered  tear  to  shed  above  thy  core  1 
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Would  fibe  recall  thee  from  the  damp  cold  earth t — 
Kestore  that  still  and  homeless  heart  again 
To  life,  and  to  the  bosom  of  its  birth, 
Where,  kindly  laid,  "  her  head  so  oft  hath  lain*' ) 
Oh !  if  such  wish  amid  her  nature  reign 
With  pleadings  of  excuse  for  errors  past, 
Then  woe  to  us  that  she  should  wish  in  vain ! 
But  so  it  is — th'  eternal  die  is  cast. 
And  what  was  nobly  borne,  so  borne  was  to  the  last. 

Thee,  partner  of  his  youth,  let  me  not  blame, 

If  his  il  was  the  peace  of  home  to  break; 

Yet  venturous  seemed  it  such  a  sway  to  claim 

As  should  at  once  of  him  another  make. 

Thou  knew'st  the  task;   but  kneVst  not  that 

'twould  take 
All  the  warm  winning  kindness  of  the  kind 
To  bind  the  heart  to  love  for  love's  own  sake : 
Overbearing  righteousness  Heaven  ne'er  designed 
To  win  the  wayward,  though  in  loveliness  enshrined. 

Methinks,  tho'  thought  may  err,  this  heart  had 

found 
For  him  a  welcome,  even  with  its  last  sigh — 
Kot  for  those  honours  that  his  lineage  owned. 
But  for  the  sake  of  that  which  cannot  die — 
The  lofty  genius  of  his  minstrelsy : 
And  if  for  one  of  all  his  many  woes 
It  might  a  soothing  ray  of  joy  supply, 
Oh !  then  had  life  been  as  the  sun  that  throws 
His  loveliest  light  at  eve,  to  render  sweet  its  close. 
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It  could  not  be  his  nature  to  rebel 
'Grainst  those  for  ever  who  leal  love  would  show ; 
Nor  loved  he  slaves  so,  that  he  would  compel 
A  servile  kindness. — K  we  here  below 
Shall  suffer  passions  wild  to  overthrow 
The  stay  of  principle,  then  doubtless  we 
Shall  brook  the  hurt  that  we  to  foUy  owe  ; 
Yet  time  awaited  him,  of  such  to  free — 
And  if  to  be  reclaimed,  oh  !  it  was  but  by  thee. 

Yet  I'll  not  teach  that  mortals  may  rely 
On  the  resources  of  a  future  day, 
Or  that  frail  fellow-wanderers  'neath  the  sky 
May  e*er  restore  the  st<»ps  that  are  astray : 
A  fell  destroyer  with  us  walks  the  way, 
Lessening  our  life  with  every  breath  we  heave ; 
And  if  be  long  our  journey  of  decay. 
We  but  the  longer  may  be  doomed  to  grieve. 
And  space  for  grief  and  pain  the  process  but  may 
leave. 

Or  may  we  fall  not  'mid  some  sudden  strife, 
While  forms  of  fair  enchantment  crowd  the  eye, 
And  reckless  frenzy  stirs  the  wheels  of  life 
Through  the  wild  glories  of  a  flaming  sky. 
Sublimely  madd'ning  as  we  onward  hie, 
Kor  heedful  once  the  thunderbolt  to  shun, 
Till  wide  the  weltering  ocean,  opening  nigh. 
Presents  the  only  goal  that  can  be  won. 
And  quenches  in  its  depths  our  chariot  of  the  sun  1 
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It  is  because  man  governs  not  himself 
That  he  by  man  is  governed : — *tis  because 
He,  in  his  lust  of  honour,  power,  or  pelf, 
O'erleaps  the  limits  of  his  nature's  laws, 
And  those  of  his  Creator,  and  thus  draws 
The  slavery  o*er  him  in  his  clay  abode 
He  so  complains  of : — It  is  meet  we  pause. 
And  lift  our  souls,  amid  the  pathway  trod, 
In  solemn  contemplation  to  ourselves  and  God. 

And  if  it  be  that  in  our  bosoms  reign 
Suspense  or  anguish,  or  a  lonely  woe. 
The  lesson  learned  may  not  be  all  in  vain : 
Our  sorrows  to  ourselves  and  man  we  owe, 
Our  joy  alone  to  Heaven — ^and  here  below 
There  is  created  much  our  bHss  to  make, 
Would  mankind  only  will  to  have  it  so. 
And  all  unrighteous  energy  forsake. 
Sealing   a    concord  leal   for  earth   and  heaven's 
sake. 

But  then  they're  lips  of  poison — hearts  of  stone. 
And  eyes  of  vacant  or  of  guiltful  ray. 
Which  tell  not  aught  to  those  they  gaze  upon, 
Or  speak  a  language  only  to  betray. 
Mean  minds  and  envious  have  a  downward  way, 
Since  by  what  they  themselves  still  think  and  feel 
They  measure  others,  and  abroad  convey 
The  lowered  result  with  unabating  zeal. 
As  if  equality  ev'n  thus  the  ills  of  life  could  heaL 
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Learned,  too,  is  from  our  frailties  and  our  woes, 
By  those  that  borrow  friendship's  fair  disguise, 
Even  that  by  which  each  gossiper  bestows 
On  his  rapt  votaries  a  dearest  prize. 
Moulded  anew  in  their  hot  mint  of  lies, 
The  truth  receives  impressions  not  its  own, 
And  blabbed  about  it,  for  full  many  buys 
A  warm  reception  else  where  had  been  none, 
Till  that  which  should  be  day,  dai'k  as  the  night  has 
grown. 

Sly  looks  and  leers  still  pass  athwart  the  crowd, 
And  whispers  leaving  meanings  to  be  guessed. 
And  flattery  low,  and  calumny  full  loud, 
"With  jealous  burnings  of  the  inward  breast. 
Beauty  displays  her  charms,  but  unconfessed, 
And  Envy  triumphs  o'er  her  fallen  smile. 
And  Modesty  is  puzzled  by  the  test 
Which  Vanity  hath  put  through  studied  wile. 
Till  seems  it  as  a  scene  of  darker  world  the  while. 

Oh  !  bear  me  to  the  mountain  and  the  glen. 
To  where  the  welkin  leans  upon  the  wild. 
Beyond  the  bustle  and  the  strife  of  men. 
And  all  of  earth  by  human  foot  defiled ! 
There  though  no  flower  save  heath-flower  ever 

smiled, 
Nor  tamer  bird  than  plover  ever  flew. 
Yet  shall  the  breezes  of  the  mom  be  mild. 
And  soft  the  falling  of  the  evening  dew, 
The  lone  and  lovely  life  of  Nature  to  renew. 
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The  Btream  shall  lift  its  voice  with  language  fraught, 
That  speaks  of  peace  and  heaven ;  and  the  star, 
Forth  of  its  chamber,  brilliant  as  the  thought 
Of  woman  in  her  joy,  shall  shed  afar 
Its  halo  o'er  the  moorland  :  things  which  mar 
The  mirth  of  nations  shall  be  far  away. 
And  unremembered  as  those  tyrants  are 
Who  feU  from  pomp  and  power,  to  worms  a  prey, 
In  dim  uncertain  dates  of  long-departed  day. 

And  if  the  summer  with  its  blossoms  bring 
One  mellow  songster  to  our  cottage  tree, 
Low  in  the  glen  at  mom  and  eve  to  sing. 
How  peaceful  all  the  scene  !  and  fair  and  free. 
Even  as  a  thought  of  immortality ! 
No  other  noise  except  the  streamlet's  near. 
And  all  so  wont  upon  the  ear  to  be, 
That  it  that  sound  can  long  forget  to  hear. 
While  still  it  lulls  the  home  where  every  heart  is  dear. 

And  though,  when  winter  comes  with  tempests  cold. 
My  flocks  should  wither — though  the  desert  cloud 
Should  live  above  them,  and  the  form  enfold 
Within  its  frozen  wreaths  as  in  a  shroud — 
Though  on  the  beamless  brow  of  heaven  should 

brood 
The  wrath  of  elements  with  threatening  scowl. 
And  Nature,  in  her  desolation  loud. 
Lift  up  her  voice  with  unremitting  howl, 
To  stir  the  anxious  heart,  and  overawe  the  soul, — 
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Still,  still  the  voice  were  Nature's,  and  more  kind 
Than  that  of  multitudes  whose  praise  and  blame-— 
As  it  full  oft  is  human  fate  to  find — 
Continue  less  than  April  hours  the  same : 
Impulsive  caprice,  lording  forth  the  fame 
That  may  as  ignominy  yet  be  found, 
Alone  not  to  its  authors  but  to  them 
Whose  names  their  foulsome  lips  have  folded  round, 
And  of  polluted  breath  thus  shaped  them  to  a  sound. 

Too,  these  afflictions  which  the  purer  feel 
Amid  the  uproar  and  the  moral  gloom 
Of  degradation,  which  though  hearts  were  steel, 
And  callous  all  the  bosom  as  the  tomb. 
Might  waken  suffering  fitted  to  consume 
Each  power  of  life  save  that  of  keen  dismay; 
The  very  thought  of  these — but  these  shall  come 
Not  to  the  home  among  the  mountains  grey, 
To  chase  the  love  of  man  and  fear  of  God  away. 

And  yet  there  falls  such  sorrow  to  our  part 

As  seems  not  ours,  which  others  should  have 

borne. 
Hath  such  not  fallen  to  thy  youthful  heart, 
Lone  daughter  of  the  minstrel  that  we  mourn  f 
Chased  by  another's  real  or  fancied  scorn, 
How  long  and  far  has  strayed  thy  sire  from  thee? 
And  where  is  now  thy  thought  of  his  return  1 
Oh  !  is  it  with  him  journeying  on  the  sea, 
Upborne  by  wonted  hopes  of  happier  days  to  be  1 
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Lives  he  amid  the  light  which  comes  to  wake 
The  nightly  shades  from  slumber  over  hill  and  dale, 
Meeting  the  breezes  that  in  passing  take 
Delight  to  fan  around  thy  forehead  pale 
The  flowing  ringlets  ?     Can  thine  eye  e'er  hail 
A  day  with  joy  that  brings  him  not  again, 
Kor  leaves  that  hope  which  long  has  lulled  the  wail 
That  now  awakens  from  thy  dream  of  pain, 
Murmuring  a  tale   of  woe  and  youthful  longings 
vain? 

Oh,  I  can  fancy  thee  as  truly  fair 
As  aught  that  ever  here  a  home  might  find. 
And  pure  as  starlight  that  the  dew-drops  share, 
When  many  hymns  are  heard  upon  the  wind  ; 
Thy  bosom  white  as  cloud  on  heaven  reclined. 
And  softly  heaving  with  the  gentle  sigh 
Of  Nature  in  her  childhood,  ere  combined 
With  aught  of  suffering  that  could  bid  her  die, 
Or  spread  a  couch  of  woe  where  loveliness  should  lie. 

But  ah  !  fair  floweret  in  the  withering  blast. 
Thy  drooping  bloom  may  weep  its  early  dew, 
And  on  the  wilderness  of  sufi'ering  cast 
The  dying  fragrance  and  the  waning  hue ; 
The  waste  of  thy  fair  form  will  not  renew 
The  stir  of  his  who  lies  so  lowly  now. 
And  whom,  alas !  'twas  not  thy  fate  to  view 
Even  in  the  hour  when  Death  sat  on  his  brow. 
And  while  he  breathed  to  thee  of  life  the  latest  vow. 
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And  this  same  thought,  with  dark  mysterious  power, 
May  live  to  haunt  thy  heart  and  startled  brain 
More  than  had  done  the  scene  of  his  last  hour — 
More  than  the  shroud,  the  coffin,  and  the  train 
Of  dark  attendants — these  had  wept  in  vain ; 
But  these,  hadst  thoa  been  destined  to  behold 
The  stem  reality,  had  shortened  pain, 
Nor  left  thee  thus  to  dream  of  what's  untold. 
As  if  some  future  day  would  all  the  truth  unfold. 

The  scene  is  past,  but  seems  not  so  to  thee : 
The  tale  is  true,  thou  knowest,  yet  suspense, 
Or  that  which  seems  its  wraith,  has  come  to  be 
Thy  calm  tormentor — thou  may'st  trace  not  whence, 
Nor  how;  oh,  it  is  all  a  gloom  immense 
Of  the  wan  shades  of  death  so  deeply  wrought, 
As  might,  one  weens,  obstruct  the  lightning's 

glance : 
And  well  may  it  hang  dismal  o'er  thy  thought, 
In  sorrow  such  as  Fate  to  few  has  ever  brought. 

Thou  wert  to  him  as  many  lovely  dreams 
Before  his  spirit,  and  could  still  convey 
To  its  rapt  view  a  blaze  of  brighter  beams 
Than  ever  met  earth's  scenery  from  the  day : 
Amid  the  ocean's  or  the  desert's  sway. 
Thy  voice  was  as  the  harp's  own  sweetest  chord, 
Softly  awakened,  not  to  die  away ; 
Or  if  the  tone  might  interval  afford. 
How  soon,  oh  !  all  how  soon  the  music  was  restored. 
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The  waste — the  waters  heard  his  living  prayer 
For  thee  and  her  that  bore  thee ;  deep  and  still 
His  meditation  rose  among  the  air 
That  heaves  the  cloudlet ;  on  the  lofty  hill. 
Where  human  foot,  without  or  with  the  will, 
Except  his  own,  in  time  might  never  be. 
Thou  wert  his  thought ;  the  wild-flower  by  the  rill 
He  loved  to  look  upon  for  sake  of  thee, 
Thou  star  of  hope,  far  in  the  Island  of  the  free. 

He  saw  thee  beauteous  in  thy  early  bloom. 
Far  in  the  home  where  thee  he  ne'er  should  greet, 
Through  graceful  openings  of  the  grave-like  gloom, 
Oft  gathered  o*er  him — it  to  deem  is  sweet, 
Though  not  our  forms,  that  yet  our  thoughts  may 

meet 
By  sea  and  shore,  leal  intercourse  to  prove  : 
Even  far  from  knowledge  of  ourselves,  replete 
Our  thoughts  may  be,  with  power  to  hold  in  love 
Such  converse  as  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  above. 

But  thine  are  hopeless — thine,  if  they  might  stray 
In  search  of  his,  forlornly  may  return ; 
Or  in  their  love  of  his  heart's  silent  clay. 
Gather  like  mournful  doves  around  the  urn 
That  holds  it ;  but,  alas  !  no  future  mom 
Will  e'er  restore  thy  faded  hopes  to  thee. 
Shall  not  thy  tears  upon  his  pages  bum — 
These  rapt  recorders  of  his  misery, 
.  Whose  death  no  eye  in  time  shall  ever  live  to  see  1 
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Yes,  thou  may'st  weep,  but  shalt  not  weep  alone — 
Are  there  not  hearts  that  own  nought  of  his  name 
Would  give  all  earth  that  e'er  was  trod  upon 
Possessed  they  such,  and  could  such  boon  reclaim 
That  portion  of  its  clay  which  is  his  frame 
Back  into  life,  possessed  of  happier  power. 
To  live  till  all  its  wilder  moods  were  tame, 
Save  that  which  taught  his  lofty  lyre  to  pour 
The  tide  of  purer  song  in  inspiration's  hour  f 

But  it  is  vain !  the  darksome  seal  is  set. 
And  who  beheld  that  soothly  dare  to  say 
Death  brought  a  pang  the  sufferer's  pain  to  whet 
More  than  his  life  had  brought  from  day  to  day  1 
The  bright  bold  eye,  that  shed  no  vacant  ray. 
Might  lose  its  lightning,  and  the  brow  that  bore 
A  lordly  loftiness  might,  from  decay. 
Receive  such  deepening  wanness  as  comes  o'er 
Our  land's  lone  uplands  that  the  sunbeams  greet  no 
more. 

His  arm  resigns  its  power,  his  heart  its  glow, 
And  all  the  energy  of  living  cease ; 
Yet  who  asserts  that  there  was  outward  show 
Of  agony  1 — did  mortal  pain  increase 
Un conquered,  ere  arrived  that  awful  peace 
Which  he  has  named  eternal  ]     His  last  sigh 
Was  not  for  his  own  suflfering,  but  for  Greece 
And  freedom,  and  for  those,  who,  though  not  nigh, 
Were  withed  to  his  wild  soul  by  love's  still  living  tie. 
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And  in  that  honr  which  he  had  wished  to  be 
Devoid  of  mortal  presence,  plaint,  and  tear, 
Had  those  he  loved,  nor  e'er  again  might  see, 
In  fond  solicitude  assembled  near, 
Of  welcome  would  no  sound  have  met  their  ear — 
No  look  from  eye  by  death  yet  unenthralled. 
No  last  embrace,  nor  kiss  of  parting  dear, 
'Mid  thoughts  of  times  which  ne'er  could  be  re- 
called, 
Unmingled  with  the  pride  nursed  by  the  hearts  it 
galled. 

Such  might  have  been,  and  feelings  fraught  with 

•    woe, 
Of  power  more  painful  than  may  lips  employ — 
Than  that  which  teaches  many  tears  to  flow ; 
These  are  not  of  the  sufierings  that  destroy. 
But  bring  relief  with  something  sprung  of  joy. 
While  yet  the  heart  with  tenderness  can  swell, 
Unlike  the  pangs  which  wring  its  fibres  dry, 
As  leaves  which  strew  the  gloom  of  forest  dell, 
"Where  flower  of  hope  or  love  henceforth  may  never 
dwelL 

Such  might' have  been  ; — and  ere  the  form  was  left 
A  wreck  of  silence,  thus  so  long  to  be 
Of  all  its  moving  attributes  bereft. 
In  gloom  of  death  and  dark  deformity, 
A  peace  with  her  who  yet  can  live  and  see. 
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The  sky  above  her  might  have  well  been  found, 
Eendering  their  hearts  from  those  proud  passiona 

free, 
That  long  as  cankerous  thorns  had  hedged  them 

round, 
Destroying  every  charm  which  else  their  lives  had 

crowned. 

And  from  such  peace,  like  starlight  through  the 

gloom, 
Had  sprung  a  joy  unfading  as  the  day 
Which  is  of  heavenly  ages  yet  to  come, 
When  time  and  all  its  ills  have  passed  away : 
Leal  love's  forthgivings,  whose  unbroken  play 
Becomes  the  happiness  of  life  above, 
Had  thus  again  even  here  begun  its  sway 
O'er  souls  that  early  could  its  influence  prove, 
Ere  blasted  was  their  hope — ere  withered  was  their 

love. 

And  who  may  dare,  in  dissolution's  hour. 
The  enmity  of  once  kind  hearts  to  bear  1 
Were  not  such  parting  fraught  with  keener  power 
Than  death  itself  may  for  our  dust  prepare  1 
How  shall  we  thus  address  to  Heaven  our  prayer. 
With  peace  immortal  in  our  fervent  hope, 
When  we  remember  one  may  now  be  there 
With  whom  on  earth  we  hatingly  would  cope 
In  strife,  which  to  the  last  our  pride  refused  to  drop  1 


k*-*. 
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Would  that  the  eartb  were  mingled  with  the  sky ! 
That  those  who  yet  unto  the  clay  are  wed 
Might  join  with  such  as  are  in  regions  high 
The  tears  of  fond  forgiveness  to  shed  ! 
Would  hate's  last  wound  its  latest  drop  had  bled 
That  frail  humanity  shall  ever  know, 
And  wide  creation  were  with  kindness  clad 
As  with  a  mantle,  that  the  winds  which  blow 
Cooled  not  a  brow  of  pain,  nor  kissed  a  lip  of  woe. 

Oh  who  would  deem,  to  cast  his  eye  abroad 
O'er  earth  so  green  and  sky  so  calm  and  clear, 
That  this  was  hate  and  misery's  abode. 
Were  it  not  known  too  deeply  and  too  dear  t 
What  heart  could  ween  that  beauty  faded  here, 
That  pride  bore  sway,  and  slavery  and  scorn  I 
That  eyes  which  shed  at  eventide  no  tear 
Should  mingle  many  with  the  drops  of  mom, — 
That  life  was  lost  in  death,  and  souls  asunder  torn  ? 

But  death  bears  sway;  the  closed  eye  and  pale  cheek, 
Where  beauty  and  intelligence  combined, 
And  the  mute  lips  that  wont  the  words  to  speak, 
That  won  the  heart  to  elevate  the  mind, 
And  nursed  those  sympathies  which  grow  to  bind 
The  loving  thus  together  evermore, 
Are  to  the  bosom  of  decay  consigned, 
And  cold  and  still  as  that  which  wraps  them  o'er, 
And  charms  with  time  depart  which  time  can  ne'er 
restore. 
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Oh,  Greece,  immortal  Greece  !  what  minstrel  now 
Shall  sing  the  glory  of  thy  far-famed  land, 
And  bind  the  laurel  round  thy  woe-wom  brow. 
With  all  the  ardour  of  a  patriot's  hand) 
What  glowing  lay  shall  stir  the  warlike  band 
To  deeds  of  valour,  that  thou  mayst  be  free  1 
What  heart  in  love  shall  o'er  thine  Isles  expand. 
Moved  by  their  beauty,  while  it  yearns  to  see 
Thy  sons  stand  forth  as  erst  on  proud  Thermopylfiel 

On — on  to  the  fields  where  of  old 

The  laurels  of  freedom  were  won ; 
And  think,  as  the  banners  of  Greece  ye  unfold. 
Of  the  brave  in  the  pages  of  glory  enrolled, 

And  the  deeds  by  your  forefathers  done. 
Oh  !  yet  if  there's  aught  that  is  dear. 

Let  bravery's  arm  be  its  shield — 
Let  love  of  your  country  give  power  to  each  spear, 
And  Beauty's  pale  cheek  dry  its  long-gathered  tear 

In  the  light  of  the  weapons  ye  wield. 
Awake  then  to  glory,  that  Greece  yet  may  be 
The  land — the  proud  land  of  the  famed  and  the  free  ! 

Rear — rear  the  proud  trophies  once  more 
Where  Persia's  hosts  were  o'erthrown  ; 

Let  the  song  of  your  triumph  arise  on  your  shore. 

Till  the  mountains  give  back  the  far  sounds  as  of  yore 
To  the  fields  where  your  foemen  lie  strown. 

Oh,  ne'er  let  your  bold  efforts  cease 
Till  the  garlands  of  freedom  shall  wave 
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In  breezes,  which,  fraught  with  the  tidings  of  peace, 
Shall  wander  o'er  all  the  fair  islands  of  Greece, 

And  cool  not  the  lip  of  a  slave. 
Awake  then  to  glory,  that  Greece  yet  may  be 
The  land — ^the  proud  land  of  the  famed  and  the  free. 

Nought  boots  my  song:  but  had  not  death  subdued 
The  mighty  minstrel,  lo  !  how  he  had  torn 
Away  the  chains  of  serfish  servitude, 
Too  firmly  fixed,  and  long  and  basely  worn. 
Oh,  Greece,  arise  !  plant  thou  above  his  urn 
The  war-worn  standard  of  a  former  day  ; 
The  shades  of  heroes  in  their  homes  shall  mourn 
To  see  it  dancing  in  the  breezes*  play, 
And  drop  the  tear  o'er  his  who  thus  has  passed  away. 

In  thee  lies  cold  the  wildly  warmest  heart 
That  ever  beat  amid  thy  beauteous  clime, 
And  thou  to  him  canst  never  more  impart 
Aught  of  thy  care,  thy  comfort,  or  thy  crime. 
"Writ  are  thy  deeds  upon  the  brow  of  time ; 
But  they  but  mock  thee  who  thy  loss  deplore, 
K  thou  henceforth  must  list  the  heartless  chime 
Of  chattering  visitants  who  seek  thy  shore, 
Instead  of  that  rapt  lyre  thy  second  Homer  bore. 


VOL.  II. 
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TILL  THE  BLAST  BLAW  BYE. 

Ye'd  better  come  in  till  the  blast  blaw  bye— 
Ye're  weel  come  this  way,  and  I  halflins  ken  why; 
The  clud's  on  your  brow  and  the  rain's  in  the  sky, 
And  ye'd  better  come  in  till  the  blast  blaw  bye. 

But  if  ye'ro  gaun  doun  to  that  auld  withered  hide, 
Whase  house  stands  sae  bien  by  the  bonnie  bumside, 
By  this,  lad,  to  vex  me  ye  never  need  try, 
Sae  ye'd  better  come  in  till  the  blast  blaw  bye. 

And  yet,  when  I  think  o't,  ere  reaching  the  yett, 
'Twill  suit  no  sae  ill  that  ye  weel  should  be  wet, 
Since  courtin'  the  plack  proves  a  task  oft  fu'  dry. 
And  sae  there's  some  guid  in  a  blast  gaun  bye. 

Ye  glunshed  and  ye  gloomed  at  our  daffin  yestreen, 
But  trow  ye  folk  aye  can  do  just  as  they  mean ; 
The  Hp  whiles  maun  say  what  the  heart  will  deny, 
For  the  weak  maun  hao  shelter  till  blasts  blaw  bye. 

A  maiden  maun  speak  though  her  thought's  far 

away. 
And  smile,  though  her  smile  should  nae  meaning 

convey. 
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And  aiblins  loe  maist  wheie  she  maist  maun  seem 

shy, 
Or  brook  the  sair  blasts  that  may  never  blaw  bye. 

Let  byganes  be  byganes  in  love  as  they  should — 
'Tis  said  'tis  an  ill  win'  blaws  naebody  guid ; 
And  gif  sae  it  happen,  now,  'tween  you  and  I, 
There's  waur  tilings  in  life  than  a  blast  blawn  bye. 

My  father's  away  to  the  fair  in  the  west, 
And  mither  has  gane  to  be  auld  auntie's  guest ; 
And  while  I'm  left  lane  to  tak'  care  o'  the  kye, 
Ye's  no  want  ye're  room  till  the  blast  blaw  bye. 

And  gif  ye  say  nought  o'  our  quarrel  yestreen, 

Fs  no  take  it  ill  to  be  just  as  we've  been; 

Or  gif  there's  ought  mair,  there  is  time,  and  we's 

try 
To  settle  it  a'  till  the  blast  blaw  bye. 

And  now  I  can  see  how  the  pawkie  and  proud 
Will  lead  thae  to  woo  wha  should  only  be  wooed ; 
But  snug  frae  the  blast  in  the  spence  feel  and  dry. 
The  less  ye  need  care  though  it  never  blaw  bye. 
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THE   MEETING. 

Pale  is  bur  lady,  pale  at  morn, 

And  wan  and  weary  tlirough  the  day ; 
Nor  marvel  why  at  evo*s  return 

She  still  will  to  the  greenwood  stray; 
The  greenwood  holds  the  lover's  hower 

Wherein  her  parting  tears  were  wept, 
And  where  she  oft — its  fairest  flower — 

Has  gone  to  sigh  when  others  slept. 

Her  thought  still  travels  far  away, 

Yet  nought  that  brings  relief  can  learn, 
And  she  this  to  herself  will  say, 

"  Will  he  be  true,  and  still  return  ] 
May  never,  never  fate  again 

Thus  doom  a  loving  pair  to  part. 
Unless  it  sever,  too,  the  pain 

Of  fond  remembrance  from  the  heart ! " 


She  thus  her  heart's  lorn  plaint  avowed 
Unto  the  night-winds  whispering  drear, 

When  in  that  heart  she  little  trowed 
Who  there  had  come  the  words  to  hear : 


THB  FAIB  0N£  S  CHOICE. 

He  bore  him  tbrongli  the  greenwood  shade, 
And  in  a  voice  that  well  she  knew, 

Folding  her  to  his  breast,  he  said — 
"  Yes,  he  returns,  and  he  is  true  ! " 


THE  FAIE  ONES  CHOICE. 

Air-  "  Th€  Minstrel  Boy.'' 

Oh,  he  whom  this  heart  shall  truly  love 

Must  never  from  falsehood  borrow 
A  word  or  sigh  that  is  aimed  to  move 

This  bosom  with  joy  or  sorrow; 
For  deeply  true  still  must  be  his  heart, 

With  nought  in  it  to  reprove  him, 
But  love  me  warmly,  and  free  from  art, 

Even  as  I  still  shall  love  him. 


He  shall  not  woo  me  with  soul-sick  sigh. 

Nor  with  vow  and  tear-wet  token, 
But  speak  the  love  with  his  generous  eye 

That  can  ne'er  by  the  lips  bo  spoken ; 
And  well  must  he  love  his  native  isle. 

And  well  the  kin  that  are  nearest. 
But  keep  for  me  the  one  sweet  smile 

That  tells  me  I  am  still  the  dearest 
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To  have  him  love  to  wander  among 

The  wilds  where  the  streamlets  wimple. 
And  love  alike  the  bold  warrior  song, 

And  the  strain  that  is  sweetly  simple  : 
So  shall  our  hopes  and  our  joys  be  one, 

While  time  is  over  us  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts  together  in  love  live  on. 

Or  together  cease  from  beating. 


THE  FEUDAL  FLIGHT. 

"  Stay  with  me  till  light  of  morning 
To  thy  pathway  be  returning; 
I  have  shared  a  fearful  warning — 

Stay  till  dawning,  stay  ! 
Well  I  know  thy  souFs  undaunted. 
But  yon  glens  are  demon-haunted. 
And  unearthly  strains  are  chanted 

O'er  the  moorland  grey. 

"  From  my  father's  search  1*11  hide  thee, 
Where  no  danger  can  betide  thee ; 
Still  I'll  wait,  I'U  watch  beside  thee, 
Till  the  dawn  appear." 


THB  TELLOW  LOOKS  O    OHARUB. 
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"  No ;  I  fly,  but  if  it  grieve  thee 
That  behind  I  thus  should  leave  thee, 
Fly  with  me,  for,  oh,  believe  me, 
Thou  alone  art  dear." 

From  the  tower  alarm  was  sounded, 

But,  ere  by  his  foes  surrounded. 

On  his  steed  the  knight  had  bounded. 

And  the  lady  fair : 
Glen  and  steep  and  mountain  over. 
Who  of  them  shall  trace  discover  1 
Woman  loved,  and  with  her  lover. 

Aught  on  earth  will  dare. 


THE  YELLOW  LOCKS  0'  CHARLIE. 


The  gathering  clans  'mang  Scotia's  glens 

Wi*  martial  steps  are  bounding, 
And  free  and  Strang,  the  wilds  amang, 

The  war-pipe's  strains  are  sounding. 
The  sky  and  stream  reflect  the  gleam 

Of  broadswords  glancing  rarely. 
To  guard  till  death  our  hills  o'  heath 

Against  the  foes  o'  Charlie. 
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Then  let  on  high  the  banners  fly, 

And  hearts  and  hands  rise  prouder, 
And  wake  amain  the  warlike  strain 

Still  louder  and  still  louder ; 
For  we  have  sworn,  ere  dawn  the  mom 

0*er  Appin*s  mountains  early, 
Auld  Scotland's  crown  shaU  nod  abune 

The  yellow  locks  o'  Charlie. 

While  banners  wave  abune  the  brave. 

Our  foemen  vainly  gather. 
And  swear  to  claim,  through  deeds  o*  fame, 

Our  hills  and  glens  o'  heather ; 
For  seas  shall  swell  to  wild  and  fell, 

And  crown  green  Appin  fairly, 
Ere  hearts  so  steeled  to  foemen  yield 

The  rights  o*  Eoyal  Charlie. 

Then  wake  mair  loud  the  pibroch  proud. 

And  let  the  mountains  hoary 
Re-echo  round  the  warlike  sound 

That  speaks  o'  Highland  glory ; 
For  strains  sublime,  through  future  time, 

Still  tell  the  tale  unsparely, 
How  Scotland's  crown  was  placed  abune 

The  yellow  locks  o'  Charlie. 
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WFLL  MEET  YET  AGAIN. 

We'll  meet  yet  again,  my  loved  feir  one,  when  o'er 
us 
The  sky  shall  be  bright  and  the  bower  shall  be 
green, 
And  the  visions  of  life  shall  be  lovely  before  us, 
And  the  sunshine  of  summer  that  sleeps  o'er  the 
scene. 
The  woodlands  are  sad  when  the  green  leaves  are 
fading. 
And  sorrow  is  deep  when  the  dearest  must  part ; 
But  for  each  darker  woe  that  our  spirit  is  shading, 
A  joy  yet  more  bright  shall  return  to  the  heart. 


We'll  meet  yet  again  when  the  pain,  disconcerting 

The  peace  of  our  minds  in  a  moment  like  this. 
Shall  melt  into  nought  like  the  tears  of  our  parting, 

Or  live  but  in  mem'ry  to  heighten  our  bliss. 
We've  loved  in  the  hours  when  a  hope  scarce  conld 
find  us. 
We've  loved  when  our  hearts  were  the  highest 
of  all. 
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we'll  meet  yet  again. 


And  the  same  tender  tie  that  has  bound,  still  shall 
bind  us 
When  the  dark  chain  of  fate  shall  have  ceased  to 
enthral 


We'll  meet  yet  again  when  the  spirit  of  gladness 
Shall  breathe  o'er  the  valley  and  brighten  its 
flowers, 
And  the  lone  hearts  of  those  that  have  long  been  in 
sadness 
Shall  gather  delight  from  the  transport  of  ours. 
Yes;  thine  are  the  charms,  love,  that  never  can 
perish, 
And  thine  is  the  star  that  my  guide  still  shall  be, 
Alluring  the  hope  of  this  soul,  that  shall  cherish 
Its  life's  dearest  treasures,  to  share  them  with 
thee.    • 
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THE  WILD  GLEN  SAE  GEEEN. 

When  my  flocks  upon  the  heathy  hill 

Are  lying  a*  at  rest, 
And  the  gloaming  spreads  its  mantle  grey 

O'er  the  world's  dewy  breast — 
m  tak'  my  plaid  and  hasten  through 

Yon  woody  dell  unseen, 
And  meet  my  bonnie  lassie  in 

The  wild  glen  sae  green. 

I'll  meet  her  by  the  trysting-tree 

That's  stanning  a'  alane. 
Where  I  hae  carved  her  name  upon 

Yon  little  moss-grey  stane ; 
There  I  will  fauld  her  to  my  breast, 

And  be  mair  blessed,  I  ween, 
Than  a'  that  are  aneath  the  sky 

In  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 

Her  head  reclining  on  this  heart, 

In  simple  bliss  I'll  share 
The  pure,  pure  kiss  o'  tender  love 

That  owns  nae  earthly  care  j 
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And  spirits  hoyering  over  us 
Sliall  bless  the  heartfelt  scene, 

While  I  woo  my  bonnie  lassie 
In  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 

My  faulding  plaid  shall  shield  her  frae 

The  gloaming's  chilly  gale ; 
The  star  o*  eve  shall  mark  our  joy, 

But  shall  not  tell  our  tale — 
Our  simple  tale  o*  tender  love, 

That  tauld  sae  oft  has  been 
To  my  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie 

In  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 

It  may  be  sweet  at  morning  hour, 

Or  at  the  noon  o'  day, 
To  meet  wi'  those  that  we  like  weel 

By  grove  or  garden  gay ; 
But  the  sweetest  bliss  o'  mortal  life 

Is  at  the  hour  o'  e*en, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie 

In  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 

Oh  I  could  wander  earth  a'  o*er, 

Nor  care  for  aught  o*  bliss, 
If  I  might  share  at  my  return 

A  joy  sae  pure  as  this ; 
And  I  could  spurn  a*  earthly  wealth, 

A  palace  and  a  queen. 
For  my  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie 

In  the  wild  glen  sae  green. 
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THE  ANGEL  0*  MY  MIND. 

I  CAN  nae  langer  bear  that  frown 

That  a'  my  peace  is  spoiling — 
The  heart  that  lives  for  thee  alane 

Can  live  but  by  thy  smiling  ; 
Then  be  that  brow  ance  mair  serene, 

That  eye's  bright  glances  kind, 
That  thou  may  be  what  thou  hast  been. 

The  angel  o*  my  mind, 
The  angel,  &c. 

Chill,  chill  the  autumn  breezes  blow, 

And  summer  leaves  are  falling ; 
Hk  scene  o'  life  seems  fraught  with  woe, 

My  dowie  heart  enthralling ; 
Yet  nought  were  a'  that  fades  to  me, 

K I  ance  mair  might  find 
The  smile  that  beamed  sae  sweet  frae  thee. 

Thou  angel  o*  my  mind. 
Thou  angel,  &c. 


Think,  think  upon  the  happy  hour 
Sae  aft  that  found  us  roaming 
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THB  ANOBL   O    MT  MUn). 


Amang  the  bonnie  greenwood  bowers, 
When  fell  the  dewy  gloaming. 

Oh,  round  this  inmost  heart  the  while 
Was  bliss  and  beauty  twined; 

How  lived  my  soul  upon  thy  smile, 
Thou  angel  o*  my  mind  ! 
Thou  angel,  &c, 

I  hadna  gi'en  ae  lock  o'  thine, 

In  the  bright  starlight  streaming, 
For  a'  the  gowd  and  grandeur  fine 

In  princely  palace  beaming. 
I  hadna  gi*en  ae  sigh  that  heaved 

That  snaw- white  breast  when  kind, 
For  a'  ambition  e*er  achieved, 

Thou  angel  o*  my  mind, 
Thou  angel,  &c. 


Then  cease,  oh  cease,  to  nurse  that  frown, 

Nor  force  us  thus  to  sever ; 
Deprived  o*  thee,  my  peace  is  flown, 

And  a'  my  joy  for  ever. 
Wi*  thee,  wi'  thee,  1*11  live  or  dee. 

And  feel  alike  resigned ; 
But  parted  let  us  never  be. 

Thou  angel  o*  my  mind. 
Thou  angel,  &c. 
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WOUID  THAT  I  WEEE  WHEEE  WILD- 
WOODS  WAVE! 

Would  that  I  were  where  wildwoods  wave, 
Abune  the  beds  where  sleep  the  brave, 
And  where  the  streams  of  Scotia  lave 
Her  hills  and  glens  o'  grandeur  ! 

There  freedom  reigns,  and  friendship  dwells, 
Bright  as  the  sunshine  on  the  fells. 
When  autumn  brings  the  heather-bells 
In  a'  their  native  splendour. 

The  thistle  wi'  the  hawthorn  joins. 
The  birks  mix  wi*  the  mountain-pines. 
And  heart  wi'  dauntless  heart  combines 
For  ever  to  defend  her. 

Would  that  I  were,  &c 


There  roam  the  kind  o'  heart  and  leal, 
By  lofty  ha'  and  lowly  shiel, 
And  she  for  whom  the  heart  maun  feel 
A  kindness  still  mair  tender. 
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Fair  where  the  light  hill-breezes  blaw, 
The  wild-flowers  bloom  by  glen  and  shaw, 
Bat  she  is  fairer  than  them  a', 
Wherever  she  may  wander. 
Would  that  I  were,  &c. 

Still  far  or  near,  by  land  or  flood, 
111  love  the  generous,  wise,  and  good, 
But  she  shall  share  the  dearest  mood 
That  Heaven  to  life  may  render. 

What  boots  it  thus,  then,  on  to  stir, 
And  still  from  love's  endearments  err. 
When  I  to  Scotland  and  to  her 
Must  all  this  heart  surrender] 
Would  that  I  were,  &c. 


DAUNTl.KSS   LOVE. 

Away,  far  away  o'er  the  earth  or  the  sea, 

Unawed  by  the  waste  or  the  wave, 
I  will  roam,  and  be  blessed,  if  I  roam  still  with  thee, 

While  life  has  a  danger  to  brave  : 
And  then,  or  at  last,  wheresoever  we  be  cast. 

In  a  land  of  the  bond  or  the  free, 
I  will  joy  in  the  perils,  when  present  or  past, 

If  with  thee,  love,  if  only  with  thee. 

Away,  still  away,  there  are  hearts  that  will  love 

In  the  homes  of  the  good  and  the  kind. 
That  will  care  not,  like  mine,  their  affection  to  prove 

When  these  homes  must  be  all  left  behind ; 
But  the  tie  that  still  binds  us  no  time  can  untwine. 

Whatever  its  trials  may  be ; 
These  only  more  closely  our  hearts  shall  conjoin, 

K  with  thee,  love,  if  only  with  thee. 

Away,  still  away,  and  should  foemen  surround 
In  the  paths  where  our  fortune  may  lead, 

I  will  twine  thee  a  wreath,  if  with  victory  crowned, 
Or  bind  up  thy  wounds  when  they  bleed ; 

VOL.   11.  D 
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THB  LONELINESS  OF  OHANOB. 


Or  borne  to  the  wastes  that  no  step  ever  traced, 

Since  Heaven  gave  hope  to  the  free, 
I  will  bless  the  wild  land  where  oiir  lot  has  been 
placed, 

K  with  thee,  love,  if  only  with  thee. 

Away,  still  away,  though  the  tempests  should  sweep 

The  woods  and  the  wilderness  by. 
And  meeting,  convey  the  wild  waves  of  the  deep 

To  mix  with  the  lights  of  the  sky; 
K  life,  'mid  the  tumult,  this  bosom  retain, 

Its  love  still  unconquered  shall  be. 
And  dying,  even  death  shall  convey  nought  of  X>ain, 

K  with  thee,  love,  if  only  with  thee. 


THE  LONELINESS  OF  CHANGE. 


Our  path  may  be  o*er  regions  wild. 

For  ages  trod  by  none  or  few, 
Where  flower,  save  heath-flower,  never  smiled. 

And  bird,  save  eagle,  never  flew; 

Where  prone  o'er  ledge  and  lofty  linn 
The  waters  of  their  weight  complain. 

Awakening  everlasting  din 
Bound  solitude's  eternal  reign ; 
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And  where,  round  cliffs  that  kiss  the  sky, 
Sad  winds  and  chill  moan  o'er  the  clime, 

As  if  eternity's  own  sigh 

Came  o'er  the  solitudes  of  time. 

Yet  where  is  loneliness  so  lone 
As  in  the  scenes  where  hliss  hefore 

From  those  heloved  of  soul  was  known, 
And  where  it  can  be  known  no  more. 

I  sought  the  halls  that  wont  to  glow 
With  light  from  beauty's  brightest  eye, 

Like  fields  which  sorrow  may  not  know, 
'Neath  stars  that  fade  not  from  their  sky; 

But  all  was  cheerless,  damp,  and  cold ; 

The  smile  of  beauty  passed  away. 
And  dreary  shadows  threw  their  fold 

O'er  all  that  cheered  in  former  day. 

The  rose,  whose  breeze  was  beauty's  breath. 
Whose  hue  from  beauty's  cheek  seemed  won. 

To  slumber  'mid  a  dream  of  death. 
In  withered  wanness  was  begun. 

And  that  sweet  bower,  whose  osiers  wild 
Were  by  the  snow-white  fingers  wove, 

Around  in  intricacy  coiled. 
And  traceless  as  a  tale  of  love ; 
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Had  spread  abroad  neglected  bouglis, 
Till  waved  they  wildly  unconfined, 

And  lonely  wept  among  the  dews, 
Or  sadly  sighed  unto  the  wind. 

Ah  !  there  no  blissful  echo  rose, 
Where  her  enchanting  numbers  fell, 

But  nature,  as  overwhelmed  in  woes, 
Lay  silent  round  the  woodland  dell. 

And  still  the  eye  would  turn  with  care. 
To  view  that  dim  forsaken  tower. 

Which  stood  amid  the  moaning  air 
Like  hoary  cloud  in  wintry  hour. 

Deserted  all  I  no  lady  bright, 

Nor  yeoman  bravo,  nor  baron  bold. 

To  cheer  the  ray  of  minstreFs  sight. 
Or  listen  to  his  tale  when  told. 

The  harp  was  as  a  dreamy  sleep, 

Whose  happiest  murmurs,  from  their  sway. 
Have  left  no  trace,  but  bids  us  weep. 

Because  they  thus  have  passed  away. 
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THE  PIIGEIM'S  REMONSTEANCE. 

*'  Where  shall  at  last  our  ashes  lie 

When  death  shall  from  this  scene  expel  us  ? 
And  in  what  season  shall  we  die  ? 

Oh  !  tell  us,  hoary  pilgrim,  tell  us. 

"  Shall  we  depart  when  day  is  new, 
Or  when  the  sun  is  high  in  heaven, 

Or  when  the  eve*s  deep  drops  of  dew 
Are  to  the  earth's  green  bosom  given  ? 

"  Or  when  the  winds  are  piping  chill 
Throughout  that  airy  hall  hung  o'er  us. 

And  winter's  night  is  on  the  hill. 
Dark — dark  as  death  itself  before  us. 

"  And  where  shall  fate  appoint  our  grave  1 
Will  nature's  charms  be  there  in  order, 

And  wild-flowers  bloom  and  willows  wave 
In  beauty  by  the  brooklet's  border  ? 

'^  Shall  on  the  steep  our  cairn  arise. 
Where  wild  the  wind  its  warfare  wages. 

With  clifis  that  kiss  the  cloudy  skies, 
Betasseled  with  the  moss  of  ages  ? 
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"Or  shall  our  home  be  in  the  deep, 

Tossed  by  the  troubled  tides,  unshrouded, 

Or  where  the  dead,  in  stillest  sleep, 

Are  densely  in  the  churchyard  crowded  1 

"  Tell  us — ^where  shall  our  ashes  lie, 

When  death  shall  from  this  scene  expel  us  ? 

And  in  what  season  we  shall  die  1 
Oh  !  tell  us — hoary  pilgrim,  tell  us  ?  ** 

"  Ah  !  youthful  ones,  is  this  the  lore 

That  ye  from  nature  have  been  drinking  ; 

And  speak  it  thus  so  lightly  o*er. 

While  still  the  heart  is  never  thinking  1 

"  Unstable  as  the  hues  of  day 

When  dawn  steals  o'er  the  moorland  vapour, 
Your  life  itself  seems  but  a  ray 

That  twinkles  from  the  dead-light  taper. 

"  How  light  and  vain  your  views  would  seem. 
How  circumscribed  and  accidental, 

That  thus  your  youthful  spirits  team 
With  thoughts  so  idly  sentimental 

"  Have  ye  not  weighed  the  soul  of  man. 

And  sought  by  Heaven's  own  light  to  measure 

That  way  by  which  alone  it  can 
Possess  an  undecaying  treasure  ? 
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''  Ask  me  not  where  your  dust  shall  lie, 
It  were  a  knowledge  vain  to  know  it ; 

Not  in  what  season  ye  shall  die — 
A  few,  few  years  themselves  will  show  it. 

"  Though  winter  breathe  no  blighting  breath, 
Its  gentler  influence  may  disown  ye. 

And  colder  is  the  hand  of  death 

Than  all  that  else  may  come  upon  ye. 

''  And  though  the  summer  sheds  its  dew, 
Its  freshness  ye  may  not  inherit ; 

Its  light  will  not  prolong  your  view, 
Its  calmness  will  not  calm  your  spirit. 

"  Then  rather  ask  where  ye  shall  stand, 
And  where  your  soul  shall  find  a  lodgment, 

When  He  who  judges  shall  command 
The  quick  and  dead  to  come  to  judgment. 

"  The  grave  is  deep  wherever  dug, 
And  damp  the  clay  that  round  it  lieth. 

And  there  the  worm  the  heart  shall  hug, 
Though  not  the  worm  that  never  dieth. 

"  This  lives  to  haunt  another  home. 
Which  all  too  many  may  inlierit. 

When  mercy's  ray  no  more  can  come. 
To  cast  relief  around  the  spirit. 
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"  Then  ask  not  where  your  dust  shall  lie, 
It  were  a  knowledge  vain  to  know  it; 

That  dust  shall  rest  below  the  sky — 

Where  else  can  fate  or  friends  bestow  it  1 

"  And  shall  the  monumental  stone, 
Or  flowers  yet  fairer  in  their  beauty, 

For  loss  of  life's  own  end  atone, 

And  endless  years  of  love  and  duty? 

"  Though  willows  o*er  your  sleep  may  wave, 
And  mourners  fond  your  mem'ry  cherish, 

What  boots  it  thus  what  time  can  save, 
If  your  immortal  part  must  perish  1 

"  Lo !  though  your  couch  were  made  in  earth. 
Deep  down  'mid  its  remotest  centre, 

Where  living  thing  had  never  birth, 
And  nature's  light  can  never  enter — 

"  Know  ye,  that  prison-house,  though  strong, 
Than  that  dread  voice  shall  not  be  stronger. 

That  shall  o'er  this  creation  come. 
To  tell  that  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

"  When  He  by  whom  the  heavens  were  made. 
Yet  had  the  stable  crib  to  lie  on, 

Shall  come  in  all  the  robes  arrayed 
Of  the  Eternal  King  of  Zion, 
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*'  The  hand  that  claimed  no  earthly  power. 
Shall  have  all  power  unto  it  given ; 

The  head  the  crown  of  thorns  that  wore, 
Shall  wear  the  diadem  of  heaven. 

"  And  He  whom  few  attended  here, 
To  put  His  foes  for  aye  heneath  Him, 

Shall  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  appear. 
And  all  His  holy  angels  with  Him. 

"  And  ye  shall  wake  when  others  wake. 
To  share  the  doom  awarded  for  ye, 

When  He,  who  died  for  mankind's  sake, 
Shall  sit  upon  His  throne  of  glory." 


THE   LAMENT. 

In  the  sadness  and  pomp  of  funeral  array. 
To  the  grave  of  my  father  they  bore  her  away. 
And  laid  her  in  death's  silent  chambers  to  rest, 
With  the  cold  clay  and  churchyard  turf  over  her 

breast. 
And  bade  me  to  weep  not  for  her  who  had  gone 
Away  to  a  land  where  no  sorrows  were  known ; 
To  weep  not  for  her  who  through  regions  sublime 
Had  travelled  away  from  the  troubles  of  time, 
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To  live  in  the  bliss  of  the  highest  abode, 

With  the  angels  of  light  and  the  Son  of  her  GkxL 

Yet  how  may  it  be  1  can  the  bosom  forget 

The  fonQy  though  so  cold,  and  the  eye  now  though 

set? 
Can  the  thought  that  away  with  the  spirit  will  hie, 
And  accompany  it  on  to  the  bowers  of  the  sky, 
There,  lured  and  delighted,  for  ever  remain, 
Nor  return  to  the  earth  and  its  sadness  again  1 
Alas  !  there  are  shadows  of  darkness  around, 
With  which  while  below  we  are  deeply  inbound ; 
There  is  sorrow  in  all  that  we  listen  and  see. 
And  pain  in  the  heart  till  the  spirit  be  free, 
And  our  thoughts,  woe-o'erclouded,  still  rest  on  the 

grave 
Where  slumber  the  forms  that  we  longed  so  to  save. 

She  guarded  my  steps  when  existence  was  young, 
Her  lips  o'er  my  cradle  the  lullaby  sung, 
Her  kindness  was  o'er  me — her  arms  still  caressed. 
And  my  head  found  a  home  on  a  mother's  own 

breast: 
And  when  every  eyelid  in  slumber  was  closed. 
When  the  shade  of  creation  o'er  nature  reposed. 
How  oft  would  her  bosom  deep  tenderness  prove, 
And  yearn  in  its  hope  o'er  the  child  of  her  love. 
And  breathe  for  my  welfare  to  Heaven  a  prayer. 
When  I  knew  not  of  danger,  nor  dreamt  of  her 

care! 
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How  then  shall  the  power  of  remembrance  decay 
From  the  form  that  is  cold  in  its  chamber  of  clay  1 
How,  how  shall  the  heart,  in  its  sadness  of  mood. 
Forget  o'er  the  loss  of  a  mother  to  brood  f 
And  when  shall  the  radiance  be  shed  from  the  sky, 
That  finds  not  a  tear-drop  for  her  in  mine  eye  1 
Is  the  home,  where  her  accents  of  love  wont  to  flow, 
Not  a  scene  for  the  shadows  of  sadness  and  woe  1 
Is  the  charm  that  was  shed  by  her  presence  around 
Not  fall'n  from  our  life,  never  more  to  be  found  1 
Do  we  feel  not  the  gloom,  and  still  live  to  deplore 
The  loved  who  is  fled,  and  no  years  can  restore  1 

Oh  !  there  was  a  time  when  our  bosoms  were  gay 
As  the  skylark  that  welcomes  the  breezes  of  May ; 
When  the  heart  heaved  no  sigh,  and  the  eye  shed 

no  drop. 
But  was  mingled  with  joy  or  enlivened  by  hope. 
But  the  clouds  of  misfortune  rose  darkly  the  while. 
And  lorded  their  gloom  o'er  the  light  of  our  smile ; 
And  the  tempest  burst  forth,  all  too  fierce  to  be 

braved 
By  the  feeble  of  form,  that  we  fain  would  have 

saved. 
It  came — it  hath  passed,  and  away  with  it  borne 
The  friend  of  our  life  who  can  never  return. 

When  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the  beauties  of 

spring. 
Delight  to  the  land  of  our  fathers  shall  bring — 
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When  the  dew-drops  of  mom,  that  no  footsteps  may 

press, 
Lie  lonely  and  long  in  the  forest's  recess — 
When  the  mist  of  the  mountain  is  melted  away 
By  the  breath  of  the  sky  and  the  light  of  the  day, 
And  the  blooms  of  the  primrose,  and  flower  of  the 

thorn, 
The  land  of  the  living  return  to  adorn ;  — 
All  hearts  shall  be  gay,  and  in  pleasure  combine, 
But  sadness  and  sorrow  depart  not  from  mine, 
Since  the  dwelling  is  dark,  and  the  chamber  is  cold, 
Of  her,  whom  the  living  no  more  shall  behold. 

When  our  friends,  who  have  long  been  away  o'er 

the  main. 
And  have  heard  not  the  tale  of  our  trial  and  pain, 
Shall  return,  and  shall  hope  in  our  dwelling  to  find 
The  firiend  who  was  here  when  they  left  us  behind — 
Oh  !  how,  'mid  the  sorrow  that  lives  round  the  heart, 
Shall  these  lips  to  them  e'er  have  the  power  to  im- 
part 
The  tidings,  that  she  whom  they  ask  for  is  fled 
From  the  home  of  the  living,  to  dwell  with  the  deadt 

Yet,  yet  'mid  this  cold  world  of  death  and  of  ill, 
A  comfort  remains  in  all  suflering  still. 
For  sympathy  lives  o'er  the  forms  that  decay. 
And  our  hope  with  the  dying  can  pass  not  away ; 
And  when  all  the  waste  of  our  suflering  proves  vain, 
Our  spirits  can  gather  a  pleasure  from  pain — 
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A  self-treasured  feeling — ^the  o£&pring  of  grie^ 
Which  yields  something  more  to  the  soul  than  relief. 
The  grass  that  grows  green  on  the  turf  of  the  tomb 
Kelieves  the  dark  thought  from  the  depths  of  its 

gloom, 
And  the  floweret  that  opens  its  white  bosom  there 
Can  a  tale  of  the  spirit  departed  declare ; 
And  a  feeling  of  joy,  like  the  power  of  a  dream, 
Arising  to  life  o'er  the  bosom  would  seem. 
When  we  think  on  the  charms  which  the  grave  turf 

has  clad, 
And  how  nature  thus  stoops  to  hold  faith  with  the 

dead. 

Oh  still,  when  the  sun  in  the  west  sinks  away. 
And  the  winds  from  the  woodland  their  breathings 

convey — 
When  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  aloft  on  the  bough. 
Is  bidding  to  day's  soft  departure  adieu, 
And  the  whispers  of  nature,  with  voice  of  the  stream. 
Awake,  and  the  star  comes  abroad  with  its  beam, — 
I  will  seek  the  lone  scene,  where  the  relics  are  laid 
Of  her  whose  bright  memory  remains  undecayed  ; 
Nor  mortals  shall  mark  there  the  tears  that  shall 

flow 
To  pleasure  the  heart,  as  they  soften  its  woe. 
Or  know  of  the  peace  that  can  visit  the  breast 
From  the  thoughts  of  the  beauty  of  those  that  are 

blest. 
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I  LOOK  FOE  HIM  I  CANNA  SEE. 

I  LOOK  for  him  I  caima  see, 

And  sigh  for  him  I  canna  hear ; 
And  nought  hut  sorrow  comes  to  me 

Frae  a'  the  heauties  o'  the  year. 
The  hird  sings  sadly,  though  it  sings 

To  cheer  its  mate  amang  the  houghs, 
But  him  nor  mom  nor  even  hrings 

Wha  has  this  heart  and  a'  its  vows. 

'Tis  weary  for  the  loved  to  wait. 

When  love  can  mak'  the  heart  sae  wae, 
Still  sighing  o'er  the  wayward  fate 

That  forced  him  far  frae  me  to  gae. 
But  a'  its  sorrow  douhled  see, 

This  cauld  and  weary  warl'  will  find, 
Since  hearts  that  thus  are  sad  away 

Leave  others  aye  as  sad  hehind. 

I  needna  husk  me  neatly  now. 
My  auhum  locks  I  needna  trim ; 

Myser  to  please  I  kenna  how. 
Since  I  nae  mair  can  pleasure  him. 
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I  would  that  hope  itsel'  were  past, 
K  mair  resigned  this  heart  could  be, 

Or  that  had  come  the  hour  at  last 
That  brought  him  hame  to  love  and  me. 


LIGHTLY  TOUCH  THE  STRING. 

Lightly  touch  the  string,  Lady, 
But  let  thy  voice  perform  no  part ; 

If  ye  that  song  should  sing,  Lady, 
The  strain  might  break  the  minstrel's  heart. 
It  tells  of  one  as  pure  and  fair 
As  ever  came  on  earth  to  share 

A  home  among  the  haunts  of  man, 
But  now  who  lies  all  lowly  where 

The  heart  is  cold  and  the  cheek  is  wan. 

Lightly  touch  the  string,  Lady, 

But  with  the  tone  no  voice  combine ; 
It  wild  dismay  would  bring.  Lady, 

Her  voice  so  much  resembled  thine. 
Hers,  too,  was  like  thy  modest  air. 
Her  azure  eye  and  auburn  hair ; 

Oh  !  life  has  nought  severer  than 
The  thought  that  she  lies  lowly  where 

The  heart  is  cold  and  the  cheek  is  wan. 
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lightly  touch  the  string,  Lady, 

JNTot  to  o'erpower  but  to  relieve, 
As  when  the  spirits  sing.  Lady, 

Their  hymns  on  lonely  wilds  at  eve. 
I  long  to  hear  the  notes  that  die 
Away,  as  if  far  'mid  the  sky : 

Oh  !  then  the  heart  a  moment  can 
Forget  that  she  lies  lowly  where 

The  heart  is  cold  and  the  cheek  is  wan. 
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Air —  "  To  the  viaid  that  tends  the  goats.'*'* 

Over  this  wild  mountain  vale 

Soft  the  wild  winds  of  eve  are  sighing, 
Bearing  from  the  moorland  dale 
Lone  and  far  the  plover's  wail. 
On  these  lofty  mountain-tops 

Bright  the  setting  sun  is  beaming, — 
Bright  as  life's  OAvn  early  hopes, 

When  as  yet  the  soul  lies  dreaming, 
'Mid  the  joys  that  bid  it  say. 
This  is  bliss  will  last  for  aye, 

Though  afar  and  long  removed 
From  our  native  home  and  valley, 
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How  is  all  that  first  we  loved 
Still  of  heart  and  mind  approved  ? 
Here,  where  first  was  seen  the  mom, 

Still  by  stream  and  glen  and  wild  wood. 
Back  o'er  memory's  powers  are  home 

All  the  joys  that  charmed  our  childhood — 
Dearer  far  would  seem  each  scene, 
Than  we  ne'er  had  absent  been. 

Twine  the  flowers  of  glen  and  hill 

Gaily  with  the  greenwood  ivy. 
For  with  hopeful  heart  we  will 
Wear  the  wreaths  of  childhood  still : 
These  are  more  than  those  of  fame. 

While  from  Nature  thus  we  borrow, 
What  from  man  and  Art  ne'er  came, 

Unalloyed  with  aught  of  sorrow — 
This  is  Nature's  own  domain. 

Where  the  heart  grows  young  again. 

Though  still  far  the  step  may  stray 

Ere  the  day  of  life  be  waning, 
Sweet  it  were,  though  old  and  grey, 
Hither  still  to  wend  our  way, — 
Here  employ  life's  latest  powers. 

Underneath  our  native  heaven. 
And  'mong  these  wild  glens  and  bowers 

Life  resign  where  it  was  given — 
Where  guardian  angels  wait  to  hail 

Those  that  leave  their  native  vale. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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THE  HILLS  AROUND  THIS  HIGHLAND  HA\ 

Kix—'*  Kind  Robin  hes  me:' 

The  hills  around  this  Highland  ha* 
I  weel  could  leave  if  this  were  a* ; 
Or  if  I  let  a  tear-drop  fa', 

Twill  fa*  where  nae  one  sees  me : 
But  when  I  think  o*  yon  green  glen 
Where  lives  the  lovely,  then,  oh  then, 
The  powers  abune  can  only  ken 

The  anguish  that  it  gi*es  me  ! 

Waes  me  that  fortune  e'er  should  hae 
The  cruel  power  that  gars  me  gae 
Far  frao  my  native  land  away, 

And  them  that's  dear  no  wi*  me  : — 
There's  weary  toils  and  trials  sair 
In  a'  o'  life  that  mortals  share, 
But  parting  thus — ah  !  it  is  mair 

Than  trowed  I  fate  could  gi'e  me  ! 

Wi*  blooming  flower  and  spreading  tree, 
Fair  lands,  they  say,  lie  o'er  the  sea ; 
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But  naething  can  they  promise  me 
Frae  darksome  woe  that  frees  me. 
My  heart  is  in  yon  bonnie  glen, 
Wi'  her  that  cheers  baith  but  and  ben. 
And  leaving  her — ah !  wha  can  ken 
The  anguish  that  it  gi'es  me  I 


In  bygane  days  o'  love  and  glee, 
I  trowed  she  yet  my  ain  wad  be — 
Wi'  her  to  live,  wi'  her  to  dee — 

And  now  what  sorrows  seize  me  ! 
When  thinking  o'  the  loved  and  leal. 
And  hour  when  I  maun  bid  fareweel, 
No  words  o'  man  can  e*er  reveal 

The  anguish  that  it  gi'es  me. 
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'MID  HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

'Mid  hopes  and  fears  in  all  our  years, 

Wherever  we  may  be, 
To  roam  or  rest  on  earth's  green  breast, 

Or  on  the  wild  wide  sea, 
Fond  memory  will  its  part  demand 

From  all  that  lies  before  ; 
For  to  the  land  where  our  day  first  dawned 

The  heart  turns  evermore. 

The  isles  afar,  'neath  brighter  skies, 

May  well  be  rich  and  fair ; 
But  we  in  these  ne'er  planned  our  plays, 

Nor  gathered  gowans  there ; 
Nor  found  the  bien  wee  birdie's  nest 

Among  the  hawthorns  hoar ; — 
And  to  the  land  where  our  day  first  dawned 

The  heart  turns  evermore. 


Rather  than  walk  the  garden  gay. 
We'd  seek  the  bracken  den. 


'hid  hopes  and  fears. 
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Where  twined  we  in  life's  lightsome  day 

The  garlands  of  the  glen ; 
Or  stemmed  the  stream  with  eager  hand, 

Till  gloaming's  light  was  o'er ; — 
And  to  the  land  where  our  day  first  dawned 

The  heart  turns  evermore. 


There  live  the  loving  and  the  loved 

Who  shared  our  song  and  sigh — 
There  reigns  the  worth  hy  all  approved, 

And  there  our  fathers  lie. 
And  what  is  wealth  or  high  command 

If  on  a  foreign  shore, 
WTien  to  the  land  where  our  day  first  dawned 

The  heart  turns  evermore  1 
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THE  LIGHTSOME  DAYS. 

The  lightsome  days  o'  warm  true  love 

Were  blissfu*  days  to  me ; 
But  the  lightsome  days  o'  warm  true  love 

We  soon  nae  mair  may  see. 
When  ance  cauld  Time  his  web  has  wove 

0*  canker,  care,  and  pain  ; 
Oh,  the  lightsome  days  o'  warm  true  love 

Come  never  back  again  ! 

The  spring  comes  o'er  the  mountain-tops 

When  winter  leaves  our  isle, 
And  light  and  winsome  are  her  steps. 

And  lovely  is  her  smile ; 
But  spring  and  sunmier  baith  will  prove 

Mair  cauld  than  winter's  reign — 
So  the  lightsome  days  o*  warm  true  love 

Come  never  back  again. 

I  needna  trim  my  auburn  hair, 
Kor  wear  my  siller  kame, 
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Nor  pace  the  ha'  wi'  winsome  air 
When  our  braw  lads  come  hame ; 

Nor  need  we  rove  the  greenwood  grove, 
Nor  trip  the  flowery  plain, 

If  the  lightsome  days  o'  warm  true  love 
Come  never  back  again. 


Cauld  sighs  the  wind  through  clud  and  sky 

When  leaves  forsake  the  tree ; 
But  caulder  is  the  heart's  ain  sigh 

When  love  has  left  the  e'e ; — 
And  ance  when  time  his  web  has  wove 

0'  weary  care  and  pain, 
Oh,  the  lightsome  days  o*  warm  true  love 

Come  never  back  again  ! 


NOW  ON  THE  NILE. 

Now  on  the  Nile 

Our  oars  again  we  ply, 
Far  *mid  the  smile 

Of  water  and  of  sky ; — 
Row,  row  then,  fast  and  freely, 
Far  o'er  the  deep  so  wide — 
Chanting  our  chorus  gaily. 
Still  onward  let  us  glide. 

Row,  row  then,  o'er  the  waters ; 
Full  light  the  heart  may  roam 
That  Arabia's  dark-eyed  daughters 
Aye  are  blessed  to  welcome  home. 


Still  roving  thus. 

Our  fathers  wont  to  sing 
Strains  that  to  us 

As  bright  as  joy  could  bring ; — 
Row,  row  then,  care  encumbers 

No  feelings  of  the  brave, 
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Chanting  their  native  numbers 
Thus  o'er  their  native  mane. 

Row,  row  then,  from  the  waters, 
All  sparkling  with  the  foam ; 
Lovely  are  the  Arab  daughters 
That  shall  us  welcome  home. 


When  night  shall  come 
Along  the  desert  far, 
Our  native  home 

Shall  hail  us  with  its  star ; — 
Kow,  row  then,  all  unceasing 

Still  let  our  eflforts  be, 
Onward  the  pathway  tracing, 
Loved  of  the  famed  and  the  free. 
Row,  row  then,  o*er  the  waters ; 
Full  light  the  heart  may  roam 
That  Arabia's  dark-eyed  daughters 
Aye  are  blessed  to  welcome  home. 


STAR  OF  THE  GLOAMING. 


Far  in  the  deep-blue  sky 

Bending  above  me, 
Now  blissful  to  mine  eye, 

Lonesome  and  lovely; 
Thou  forth  in  radiance  bright 

Silently  coming, 
Lur'st  life  to  love  thy  light. 

Star  of  the  gloaming. 

Pure  as  the  dews  upon 

The  pathway  of  heaven. 
Lovelier  than  thou  there's  none, 

Daughter  of  even*. 
Beauty  around  thy  brow 

Reigns  to  illumine 
Thy  step  through  these  realms  of  blue. 

Star  of  the  gloaming. 

Whose  feet  could  trace  that  path 
Stretched  far  beyond  thee  1 

Who  don  that  radiant  wreath 
Now  woven  o*er  thee  I 
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Myriads  of  spirits  may 

With  thee  be  roaming, 
From  the  high  realms  of  day, 

Star  of  the  gloaming. 

Thou  with  thy  lovely  eye, 

Earth  marking  lonely, 
Soon  shalt  below  thee  spy 

True  lovers  only ; 
Meeting  still  on  to  stray 

Through  the  bowers  blooming, 
Pure  as  thine  ovrp.  pure  ray, 

Star  of  the  gloaming. 

Thou  shalt  delighted  see 

How  sweetly  tender 
Their  interviews  shall  be, 

Thus  while  they  wander ; 
Toying  in  world  like  this 

Hearts  unassuming, 
Yet  live  to  share  life's  bliss. 

Star  of  the  gloaming. 

Then  when  thy  race  is  run — 

When  daylight  streaming, 
Heralding  the  morning  sun, 

0*er  earth  is  beaming. 
Thou,  still  in  beauty  borne 

Through  ether  blooming. 
Shall  to  thy  home  return, 

Star  of  the  gloaming. 
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THOUGH  FAIR  WAS  THAT   FORM. 


Far  in  a  land,  by  light 

Never  forsaken, 
Where  hymns  of  pure  delight 

Ceaseless  awaken, 
Shall  thy  soft  couch  be  spread, 

*Mong  flowers  perfuming, 
Where  thou  shalt  rest  thy  head, 

Star  of  the  gloaming. 


THOUGH  FAIR  WAS  THAT  FORM. 

Though  fair  was  that  form  *mong  the  blythe  and 
bright, 

While  watched  this  fond  spirit  o'er  thee. 
And  though  that  eye  with  beauty's  light 

Bedimmed  every  eye  before  thee ; 
Oh  !  charms  there  were  still  more  divine, 
When  woke  that  melting  voice  of  thine — 
The  charms  that  caught  this  soul  of  mine. 

And  taught  it  to  adore  thee. 

Then  died  the  woes  of  this  heart  away 
With  the  thoug^^t  of  joys  departed ; 

For  my  soul  seemed  but  to  live  in  thy  lay, 
While  it  told  of  the  faithfu'-hearted ; — 
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Methought  how  sweet  it  were  to  be 
Far  in  some  wild  green  glen  with  thee, 
From  all  of  life  and  of  longing  free, 
Save  what  pure  love  imparted. 

Oh  !  I  could  stray  where  the  drops  o*  dew 
Never  fell  on  the  desert  round  me, 

And  dwell  where  the  fair  flowers  never  grew. 
If  the  hymns  of  thy  voice  still  found  me. 

Thy  smile  itsel'  could  the  soul  invest 

Wi'  all  that  here  makes  mortals  blest ; 

While  every  thought  thy  life  expressed, 
In  deeper  love  still  bound  me. 


IF  NOW  NO  GARLANDS. 

If  now  no  garlands, 

From  glens  and  moorlands, 
Wear  these  dark  ringlets  as  once  they  wore, 

'Tis  not  for  sadness. 

But  secret  gladness, 
That  thus  I  twine  me  the  wreaths  no  more. 

This  bosom  beating 

TeUs  of  a  meeting 
That  soon  full  fondly  this  heart  shall  prove ; 
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Then  what  were  flower-buds 
From  glens  and  greenwoods, 
Twined  not  by  him  that  the  heart  can  loyel 


Cold  mem'ry  slumbers, 

Nor  longer  numbers 
The  joys  departed  to  'waken  woe ; 

But  hope  before  me 

Waits  to  restore  me 
To  him  that's  dearest  in  life  below. 

The  streamlets  flowing, 

And  breezes  blowing, 
Seem  still  around  me  his  name  to  breathe ; 

Then  till  our  meeting. 

And  tender  greeting, 
No  bud  nor  blossom  these  locks  shall  wreathe. 
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Awake,  my  Harp  !  awake,  and  on 

The  high-hill  breezes  wandering  here, 
Convey  once  more  thy  sweetest  tone, 

Though  it  can  reach  no  mortal  ear. 
Tis  summer,  yet  the  world  seems  drear. 

As  if  cold  winter  held  his  reign; 
And  thou,  my  harp,  that  once  could  cheer. 

It  fears  me  ne'er  will  cheer  again. 
Sad,  sad  thou  art  as  pain — the  pain 

When  none  can  tell  why  it  should  be ; — 
And  what  shall  e'er  bring  back  again 

Joy  to  my  mountain-harp  and  me  ? 


Fve  woke  thee,  when  the  heart  was  light. 

By  bracken  glen  and  greenwood  shaw, 
And,  too,  where  beauty's  eye  was  bright, 

Amid  the  lordly-lighted  ha' ; 
But  sad  may  now  thy  numbers  fa'. 

Far  on  wild  nature's  lone  domain, 
And  die  away  this  once  for  aye, 

Like  that  which  cannot  live  again. 
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Sad,  sad  thou  art  as  pain — the  pain 
When  none  can  tell  why  it  should  be  ; 

And  what  shall  e*er  bring  back  again 
Joy  to  my  mountain-harp  and  me  ? 

I've  sung  with  thee  the  joys  o'  love, 

When  it  was  bliss  its  power  to  know  ; 
Or  if  a  pang  the  heart  might  prove, 

Twas  thine  to  chase  away  the  woe, — 
But  all  that  azure  arch  below 

That  man  may  share  is  only  vain — 
Oh  !  ne'er  I'd  trow  'twould  come  when  thou 

Might  never  cheer  the  heart  again. 
When,  when  will  e'er  come  back — oh  !  when 

The  days  of  youthful  love  and  glee  ? 
And  what  shall  e'er  restore  again 

Joy  to  my  mountain-harp  and  me  1 

What  voice  was  that  from  yonder  hill  ? 

It  came  like  echo  from  the  dead : 
Thy  tone  is  low — the  winds  are  still ; 

But,  low  !  it  evermore  has  fled. 
Then  flow,  my  harp ;  my  soul  is  sad. 

Thus  to  the  wind  and  wastes  complain. 
Ah  !  .it  dies  away,  and  dies  for  aye, 

like  wailing  wind  the  nightly  main. 
Sad,  sad  thou  art  as  pain — the  pain 

When  none  can  teU  why  it  should  be ; 
And  what  shall  e'er  bring  back  again 

Joy  to  my  mountain-harp  and  me  ? 


S  0  N  G. 

Air — '*  ThouWl gane  awa^ 

Fain,  fain  I'd  say,  0  dinna  gae 
Across  the  wild  wide  sea,  Mary, 

And  leave  us  here  to  sigh  in  wae 
Frae  day  to  day  for  thee,  Mary. 

The  spring  comes  o*er  our  sea-girt  isle, 
And  summer  decks  the  lea,  Mary ; 
But  wanting  thee  and  thy  sweet  smile, 
;  How  sad  will  Scotland  be,  Mary  ! 

m  They  gie  ye  gowd  and  garments  gay. 

And  a'  for  love  o'  thee,  Mary, 
While  I  convey  my  simple  lay — 
Nought  else  hae  I  to  gie,  Mary. 

But  e'er  I'd  lose  the  fairest  flower 
That  graced  my  native  vale,  Mary, 

I'd  sail  for  thee  a'  oceans  o'er, 
If  this  might  ought  avail,  Maiy. 
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Well  hear  nae  mair  at  e'ening  hour 
That  melting  voice  o'  thine,  Mary, 

The  heartfelt  lays  o'  Scotia  pour, 
To  render  life  divine,  Mary. 

Then  fain  I'd  say,  oh  stay,  oh  stay ! 

And  bless  the  leal  and  kind,  Mary : — 
What  boots  the  stores  o*  foreign  shores, 

If  these  are  left  behind,  Mary  1 

But  it  is  vain — if  gae  ye  will. 

Our  thoughts  shall  follow  thee,  Mary, 

And  plead  that  Heaven  may  guard  thee  still, 
Where'er  thy  path  may  be,  Mary. 


And  if  thou'rt  blessed,  as  thou  art  fair. 
And  virtuous  a'  and  free,  Mary, 

The  purest  joys  that  mortals  share 
Will  ever  live  round  thee,  Mary. 


urn 
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TELL  ME  NOT  OF  DANGERS. 

Tell  me  not  of  dangers — 

Fears  of  these  must  be 
To  this  bosom  strangers 

If  I  am  with  thee ; — 
Roam  the  world  all  over, 

Sail  the  stormy  sea, — 
Go — ^yes,  go,  my  lover. 

And  I  go  with  thee. 

Where  the  storms  were  round  me, 

Blowing  high  and  cold ; 
Where  the  trials  found  me, 

That  no  lip  hath  told ; 
Where  the  green  leaf  never 

Hung  upon  the  tree, — 
Go — there  go,  my  lover, 

And  m  go  with  thee. 


Where  the  sands  were  baming 
Amid  the  sultry  clime. 
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And  no  flowers  returning 
Tell  the  change  of  time  ; 

Where  the  sky*s  wide  cover 
But  my  home  should  be, — 

Dwell — there  dwell,  my  lover. 
And  I'll  dwell  with  thee. 


PARTING  SONG. 

Oh  !  ne'er  can  ye  know  how  it  tries  the  leal  heart 

To  hid  ye  adieu  as  my  footsteps  depart ; 

But  your  kindness   and  worth   shall  with  mem*ry 

remain, 
Till  we  meet  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  again. 

Though  far  o'er  the  wave  I  must  sojourn  awhile 
From  the  land  of  the  Rose,  and  my  own  native  isle, 
If  hope  prove  not  empty,  and  fond  longing  vain. 
We'll  meet  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  again. 

In  leal-hearted  kindness  full  oft  have  we  met, 
And  the  days  of  our  joy  we  will  never  forget, 
But  cling  to  the  past  amid  pleasure  and  pain, 
Till  we  meet  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  again. 
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Farewell,  then,  ye  sons  of  the  freebom  and  leal, 
May  Heaven  enhance  still  your  worth  and  your 

weal; 
And  our  hopes  shall  be  high,  and  our  hearts  shall  be 

fain. 
When  we  meet  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  again. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  HAWK  THAT  WAS  SHOT  WHEN  RISING  PROM 
PREYING  ON  A  DOVE  IN  A  WOODLAND  DELL.* 

A  SAD  law  it  is  in  this  dark  world  of  strife. 
That  all  creatures  living  still  live  upon  life ; 
From  the   eagle   that   soars   o'er  the  bow  of  the 

sky. 
To  the  wren  in  the  brae  where  the  brook  murmurs 

From  man  stalking  proud  *mid  the  light  of  the 

day, 
To  the  mould-warp  and  worm  crawling  dark  in  the 

clay. 

*  Written  at  the  request  of  Mr  Alexander  Robertson  of 
Commonside  Cottage. 
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Whence  the  cliffs  of  Glenwhargan  in  gloxy  arise, 
Like  the  hoar-towering  clouds  on  the  cold  wintry 

skies, 
Didst  thou  come  over  mountain  and  moorland  afar, 
On  the  game  of  green  Teviot  to  wage  thy  keen  war, 
And  meet  with  thy  fate,  with  thy  prey  where  it  fell, 
On  the  banks  of  the  brook  in  this  lone  woodland 

deU? 

Or  didst  thou  this  bold  and  last  journey  begin 
From  the  Craigs  of  old  Posso,  or  Robert's  dark  linn, 
Or  lofty  Lochskeen,  where  the  hill-foxes  roam, 
Where  the  winds  ever  sigh,  and  the  waves  ever 

foam. 
Or  far  from  the  north,  where  eternal  and  wan 
Rest  the  mists  on  the  mountains  untrodden  by 

man? 

A  wing  never  yet  might  be  swifter  than  thine, 
And  haply,  erratic,  thou*st  crossed  o'er  the  Line- 
Hast  soared  o'er  mount  Pisgah,  and  rested  awhile 
On  the  wild  cliiCj  of  Geesh  by  the  source  of  the 

Nile. 
Nor  felt  the  simoom  of  the  desert  so  fell, 
As  the  blast  thou  hast  met  in  this  green  woodland 

delL 

The  bard  had  rejoiced  to  have  been  where  thou'st 

been. 
To  have  seen  all  the  scenery  thy  wild  eye  has  seen — 
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The  forest  afar,  and  the  lake  lone  and  deep, 

The  cairn  of   the  hill,   and  the   stream    of   the 

steep, 
Where  the  bold  buck  would  borrow  the  whirlwind's 

force, 
To  carry  him  free  o'er  the  cataract's  course. 

The    plover    would    cower  in  the  moorland  dis- 
mayed, 
And  the  skylark  dip  down  where  the  grey  martyr 

prayed ; 
The  heath-cock  descend,  like  a  dart,  from  the  hill. 
Or  demed  in  the  brake,  at  thy  coming  lie  still. 
And  till  thou  hadst  passed  on  thy  wing- winnowed 

path. 
Commune  with  his  heart  'bout  the  angel  of  death. 

But  might  has  its  measure,  and  mischief  its  match, 
And   those   who   are   cunning,    the    cunning   will 

catch, 
The  cruel  will  come  where  the  kind  but  should 

be, 
And  freedom's  abuse  makes  us  cease  to  be  free ; 
Ambition  must  fall  when  its  bounds  are  gone  bye. 
And  the  glen  aye  is  deep  where  the  mountain  is 

high. 

But  cordial  or  cruel,  the  maxim  is  sad, 

That  fortune  alike  bilks  the  good  and  the  bad ; 
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There's  little,  'tis  said,  'tween  the  low  and  sublime, 
And  fate  has  its  crisis,  as  life  has  its  time ; 
The  fox  runs  no  farther  than  foot  will  him  bear. 
And  the  loftiest  oft  lie  in  the  lowliest's  lair. 


Brave  Bruce  clomb,  unskathed,  Abyssinia's  dread 

kipps, 
Yet  died  from  the  fall  of  a  stair  of  six  steps ; 
Like  a  mite,  'mid  the  main,  the  proud  Chief  dreed  his 

weird. 
Who  strode  upon  thrones  and  took  Popes  by  the 

beard ; 
And  thou  who   hadst  power  with  the  eagles  to 

dwell. 
Hast  died  like  the  dove   in   this   lone  woodland 

dell. 
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THE  HEATH  IS  NOT  FADED. 

The  heath  is  not  faded  you  brought, 

When  wandering  we  sought 
The  sun-lighted  scenes  of  the  mountain ; 
The  stogns  have  been  here,  yet  its  blooms  are  not 
sear, 
But  fair  as  they  were  by  the  fountain. 

The  rest  of  the  flowers,  tho'  more  bright. 

Were  all  dropping  ere  night — 
Their  stems  but  the  heath  now  are  wreathing ; 
Thus  soonest  depart  all  those  vows  of  the  heart 

That  seem  to  us  sweetest  in  breathing. 


Then  for  me  if  ever  be  wove 

A  gay  garland  of  love, 
Let  it  bo  of  the  wild  mountain  heather : 
Bring,  bring  not  the  flowers  from  the  garden  and 
bowers. 
They  wither  too  early — they  wither. 
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DOUBLE-DEALING. 

There  ance  lived  a  fair  ane  adown  in  yon  glen, 

Wha  never  to  marry  had  vowed  ; 
She  hated  the  thought  o't  at  thretty  and  ten, 

Though  some  married  aulder  she  trowed. 
She  had  a  fair  cousin  wha  dwalt  wi*  her  too, 

And  her  heart  for  her  welfare  was  sjdr. 
For  she  feared  of  the  wooers  that  there  came  to  woo, 

She  had  na  the  sense  to  beware. 

Oh,  Jenny,  she  said,  aye  beware  o'  the  men, 

And  heed  na  the  tales  that  they  tell ; 
I'm  sure  ye  wad  hate  them  if  ye  could  but  ken 

How  sadly  they've  pestered  mysel'. 
Fu'  laith  am  I  often  to  answer  them  nay. 

For  fear  they  fa'  wooing  o'  thee, 
And  lead  through  revenge  e'en  thy  puir  heart  astray. 

When  they  fin'  that  nae  better  may  be. 

Just  thus  as  she  spak',  to  the  door  cam'  a  rap ; 

Heigh  !  there  comes  some  gutf,  I  sail  swear; 
She  gledged  at  her  cousin,  and  trigged  up  her  cap — 

Now  cousin,  for  gudesake  beware. 


DOUBLB-DEALINQ. 
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The  braw  lad  cam'  ben  wi'  biisk  bow  and  gade  e'en. 
And  the  wise  woman  said  the  meanwhile, 

0  shame  fa'  ye're  wooers,  they  come  but,  I  ween, 
The  wareless  and  young  to  beguile. 

'Tis  just  tit  for  tat,  said  the  lad ;  Eve  has  taught 

How  the  fair  our  best  prospects  can  mar ; 
And  gif  they're  a'  ill,  I  fu*  often  hae  thought 

That  the  younger  they  ir  they're  the  waur. 
Aye,  aye  for  my  cousin  my  care  had  been  less 

like  you  if  a'  wooers  had  been ; 
For  0*  a*  the  byke  that  come  here,  I  profess 

Ye're  the  first  ane  o'  sense  that  I've  seen. 


I  am  blythe  o*  your  wut,  said  the  lad;  but  to  tell 

The  truth,  I  maun  up  and  be  gane, 
For  your  cousin  and  I  want  a  word  by  oursel'. 

And  I  trust  ye'U  no  weary  your  lane. 
The  brave  woman  raise  wi'  the  deil  in  her  air. 

And  muttered  what  they  couldna  ken ; 
But  when  she  sat  down,  she  spak'  out  this  wise  prayer, 

0  gude  keep  us  a'  frae  the  men. 
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OH!  SWEETLY  SHINES  THE  SUMMER  STO. 

Air — First  Part  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  Strathspey, 

Oh  !  sweetly  shines  the  summer  sun 

0*er  Scotland's  upland  fells,  lassie, 
And  wide  at  will  the  flocks  feed  on, 

Amang  the  heather  hills,  lassie. 
By  glen  and  shaw  the  flowerets  blaw 

To  deck  the  inland  bowers,  lassie ; 
But  thou'st  mair  fair  than  ought  in  a' 

This  wild,  wild  land  of  ours,  lassie. 

The  streams  that  frae  the  hills  come  doun 

Aye  murmur  sweetest  when,  lassie. 
They  meet  and  rove  yon  cottage  roun* 

Within  the  hawthorn  glen,  lassie ; 
Yet  though  sae  braw  the  waterfa', 

The  fragrant  birks  and  flowerets,  lassie, 
Thou'st  fairer  still  than  ought  in  a* 

This  wild,  wild  land  of  ours,  lassie. 

The  richest  isles  the  ocean  o'er 
Win  ne'er  a  wish  frae  me,  lassie — 
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What  boots  the  lands  wi'  a'  their  store 
That  freedom  maks  na  free,  lassie  ? 

Though  rains  may  fa*,  and  tempests  blaw, 
Nor  sunshine  lit  the  showers,  lassie, 

Thy  smile  itsel*  still  brightens  a* 
This  wild,  wild  land  of  ours,  lassie. 

Oh !  who  is  he  wad  sail  the  sea. 

And  leave  the  leal  behind,  lassie  ? 
The  loftiest  lot  were  naught  without 

The  kindness  of  the  kind,  lassie. 
Wliile  love  can  warm,  and  music  charm, 

And  wind  employ  its  powers,  lassie, 
Thou'lt  be  what  naething  else  can  gie 

To  this  wild  land  of  ours,  lassie. 
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SHE  CAME  TO  OUK  HOME. 

She  came  to  our  home  by  the  brook  of  the  wild, 
Ere  spring-flowers  had  opened  their  bloom ; 

Her  charms  in  their  brightness  each  bosom  beguiled, 
And  nature  no  longer  seemed  shaded  in  gloom. 

Dark,  dark  were  her  locks,  and  the  light  of  her  eye 
Could  the  thouglit  of  her  spirit  impart ;   • 

She  sang,  and  her  songs  were  of  those  whose  reply 
Is  a  sigh  from  the  soul  or  a  tear  from  the  heart 

She  left  us  again,  and  the  shades  grew  more  deep 

Than  those  of  the  winter  had  been ; 
Though  the  bleat  of  the  lamb  had  now  come  from 
the  steep. 
And  the  hill-flowerets  blossomed  the  heath-tufts 
between. 

Few,  few  were  her  words  when  she  bade  us  farewell, 
But  oh  !  there  was  one  who  the  while 

Could  have  roamed  o*er  the  regions  where  dew  never 
fell, 
To  live  but  an  hour  in  the  light  of  her  smile. 
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Inquiring  crowds  still  gathered  near 
To  mock  in  mirth,  or  sigh  in  fear, 
Or  wonder  at  the  holy  chief,      , 
Pondering,  in  his  mysterious  grief, 
"With  eye  upon  the  earth  cast  down, 

Or  lifted  to  the  heaven  above, 
As  o'er  .the  sun  the  clouds  were  thrown. 

Or  whirlwinds  Wild  began  to  move, 
Sweeping  across  the  changeful  scene 
The  foliage  of  the  forest  green ; — 
For  now  the  omens  of  dismay 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  in  proud  array, 
Began,  'mid  light  and  lurid  gloom. 
To  speak  prophetic  of  the  doom 
That  soon  should  come,  with  power  sublime, 
And  wash  away  the  guilt  of  Time. 

The  voice  of  elemental  war 

Spoke  forth  a  language  undefined, 
As  round  the  wilderness  afar 


*  From  the  "  Songs  of  the  Ark. 
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It  rose  upon  the  rising  wind, 
And  muttered  still,  as  rolling  on, 
Its  tidings  in  a  hollow  tone, 

Or  filled  with  accents  wild  and  high 
The  valleys  of  creation  lone, 

And  concave  of  the  bending  sky. 

Then,  home  on  wings  of  anxious  flight, 
Through  paths  of  changeful  shade  and  light, 
The  fowls  of  heaven,  from  realms  remote, 
With  speed  of  pinion,  swift  as  thought, 
Onward  in  thousands  hurrying  came, 
Alike  the  wilder  and  the  tame. 
As  if  destruction,  near  behind. 
Pursued  them  wildly  on  the  wind. 
And  made  them  urge  their  utmost  power 
To  save  them  in  the  evil  hour  : — 
Then,  reeling  in  a  restk'ss  crowd 

Above  the  valley  of  the  Ark, 
Their  cries  discordant  wakened  loud, 
And  densely,  as  the  thundercloud. 

The  day  as  night  they  rendered  dark, 
Save  when,  their  changing  wings  between, 
Uncertain  hues  of  light  were  seen 
Trembling  on  vale  and  mountain-top, 

Like  glimmerings  by  the  moonbeam  cast, 
When  winds  among  the  woods  are  up, 

And  boughs  are  bending  in  the  blast. — 
These  came  not  only  : — beasts  that  stray 
Far  through  the  desert's  trackless  way. 
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By  forest  dense,  or  mountain  hoar, 

And  never  had,  since  first  began 
The  strife  of  nature,  sought  before 

The  scenes  that  bore  the  trace  of  man. 
From  den  and  cavern  sallied  forth, 
And  sped  them  o*er  the  darkened  earth, 
In  sullen  plight  still  crowding  on. 

Impelled  by  some  mysterious  law 
Proclaimed  from  out  the  eternal  throne, 
And  imderstood  by  them  alone. 

To  bid  them  from  their  haunts  withdraw. 
And  seek  a  home,  to  be  bestowed 
Upon  them  by  the  man  of  God  ; 
While  he,  in  all  the  council  skilled 

Of  Him  whose  power  could  thus  provide. 
Still  working  as  Jehovah  willed. 

Took  in  the  pairs  of  every  tribe, 
That  yet  a  remnant  might  remain 
To  fill  the  earth  with  life  again. 

The  sun  withdrew  his  reddened  glare 
Far  'mid  the  sickened  fields  of  air ; 
The  clouds  were  barred  upon  their  path ; 
And,  girded  with  the  power  of  wrath, 
The  heaven  a  hue  of  horror  wore. 
More  dread  than  e'er  it  knew  before. 
And  o*er  the  world  its  awful  frown 
In  shades  of  tenfold  depths  sent  down ; 
As  if  departing  Nature's  breath 
Around  the  region  of  her  death 
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Had  gathered  to  a  marbled  gloom, 
To  fonn  her  own  eternal  tomb. 

The  elements,  in  restless  war, 
Eolled  round  creation  wild  and  far ; 
And  lightning  firom  the  thunder-shocks. 
Shore  down  the  proud  and  loftier  rocks, 
Making  the  solid  mountains'  plan 
Even  quiver  as  the  heart  of  man. 
Then  beast  and  bird  fled  fast  awaj 

To  find  some  wild  unwonted  home 
In  regions,  where,  in  former  day, 
The  demons  of  the  desert  grey 
Might  only  have  the  chance  to  roam — 
For  that  same  law  which  had  them  brought, 
Now  changed,  their  swift  departure  taught ; 
While  man,  bewildered  'mid  the  gloom, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  coming  doom. 
And  saw  around  his  head  unfurled 
The  dread  discordance  of  a  world. 

Surcharged,  the  sick  and  sullen  sky. 
And  ocean's  tide-o*erflowing  caves, 
Strove  which  should  most  their  stores  supply 

In  covering  o'er  the  world  with  waves; 
The  elements,  that  had  for  aye 
Slept  calm  and  still  beneath  the  sway 
Of  Him  who  shaped  them  out  at  first. 
Unknown  their  oflfspring  tides  had  nursed. 
And,  loosened  on  the  world  at  length. 
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Went  forth  rejoicing  in  their  strength. 
The  clouds  around  the  welkin  grim 
Loured  awful  o'er  each  mountain's  brim, 
Giving  a  hue  of  horror  birth 
Above  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
As  if,  amid  their  hollow  fall. 
They  shadowed  forth  creation's  pall ; 
And  showering  o'er  the  scene  below 

Their  treasures  from  each  murky  fold, 
The  torrents  fierce  began  their  flow 

O'er  precipice  and  cavern  rolled. 
And  dashing  white  far  through  the  space 

That  wore  the  shadows  of  the  tomb, 
The  eye,  uncertain,  could  them  trace 

Like  spirits  warring  in  the  gloom, 
As  still  from  cliff  and  scaur  they  glanced, 
From  where  the  wilderness  commenced, 
Bearing  the  soil  and  mountain-sands 
Far  downward  to  the  lower  lands  : — 
There,  meeting  with  the  weightier  sweep 
Of  waters  from  the  mighty  deep. 
That  rushing  'long  each  valley's  track. 
Their  maddened  torrents  tumbled  back, 
Which,  in  the  wild  commotion  tossed. 
Their  aim  and  onward  courses  lost. 
And  found  their  'wildered  waters  whirled 
Far  round  the  mountains  of  the  world. 

Then  rising  high,  and  higher  still, 
They  scared  the  raven  from  the  hill. 
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Leaving  no  safety,  and  no  shield, 
Wliere  erst  the  eagle  wont  to  build, 
And  drove,  with  deer  and  mountain-goat, 

Away  the  manlier  of  our  kind, 
To  stations  less  from  heaven  remote. 

Than  those  that  still  they  left  behind  ; 
While,  caught  in  dens  and  hollow  caves, 
Among  the  lashing  of  the  waves, 
With  creeping  things  that  there  abode. 

The  boasts  and  birds  that  sought  to  hide. 
Were  deep  and  wildly  overflowed, 

And  choked  'mid  darkness  and  the  tide  : 
Yet  bounding  oft,  as  thus  beset. 

The  strong  to  other  haunts  would  spring. 
And  lions,  by  the  leopards  met. 
Would  trample  on  the  snake,  and  whet 

The  liery  vengeance  of  his  sting. 
That  keener  rage  would  still  beget. 

And  make  them  close,  and  closer  cling  ; 
While  still,  the  tides  would  overtake 

These  prowlers  in  their  war  uncouth. 
And,  bubbling  in  disturbance,  break 

Above  the  growling  of  their  mouth, 
And  lay  them,  with  their  strife,  asleep 
Below  the  heavings  of  the  deep, 
No  more  to  hear  the  voice  of  change 
Far  borne  o*er  nature's  goodly  range, 
And  trace,  as  in  the  days  gone  by, 
Their  wonted  haunts  below  the  sky. 
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The  deluge  high  and  liigher  ran, 
Triumphing  o'er  the  step  of  man ; 
And  blessed  were  they  who  early  fell 
Amid  its  high  and  heaving  swell — 
Who,  in  their  hour  of  parting  breath, 
Bore — only  bore — the  pang  of  death, 
Since  there  were  scenes  of  anguish  worse 
Than  death's  own  unrelenting  force ! 
Oh,  I  could  tell  a  tale  of  some 
Who  there,  ere  all  were  overcome, 
Did  fearful  moods  of  mind  display 
In  coping  with  their  last  decay — 
Could  tell  of  those,  who,  placed  aloft, 

Still  lifted  up  their  voices  high. 
And  called  to  others,  long  and  oft. 

To  curse,  like  them,  their  God,  and  die : — 
Of  others,  too,  who,  darkly  proud, 

Amid  this  scene  of  awful  change, 
Displayed  a  spirit  unsubdued 

Of  deep  insatiate  revenge — 
That  bade  them  even  now  engage. 
Wild  warfare  with  their  foes  to  wage. 
And  gain,  what  former  time  denied, 
Their  rivals*  death  before  they  died : — 
And  yet  of  one,  who  still  in  spite 

His  eye  up  to  the  sky  would  turn. 
And  take  a  wild  and  proud  delight 

To  laugh  the  power  of  Heaven  to  scorn ; 
For  it,  he  said,  could  scarcely  boast 
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Much  wisdom  in  its  ways  at  most. 
That  thus  could  form  a  world,  and  when 
It  loyed  no  more  the  sons  of  men, 
Because  they  chose  not  to  obey 
In  full  the  dictates  of  its  sway, 
Could  neither  disannul  the  cause, 

^or  mortal  man  from  life  dismiss 
Without  overturning  nature's  laws 
By  calling  forth  a  flood  like  this. 
Nor  yet  convey  a  wilder  wrath, 
A  fiercer  and  a  dreader  death  : — 
And  tell,  that  how,  while  thus  he  spoke. 
The  lightning  from  the  thunder  broke, 
And  seemed  to  pause,  and,  quivering,  shine 

A  moment  o*er  his  forehead  fair, 
As  if  a  serpent  sought  to  twine 

Its  glittering  wreatlis  around  his  hair. 
Then  smote  him,  and  the  power  that  smote 
Melted  his  mortal  form  to  nought. 
And  I  could  tell  how  rose  the  wail 
Of  mingled  voices,  fierce,  yet  frail. 
Pleading,  through  feelings  of  despair, 
For  needful  aid  that  none  could  share ; 
And  name  the  struggles,  rude  and  wild, 
Of  man  and  matron,  maid  and  child, 
Begirt  with  all  the  waste  profoimd 
Of  mighty  waters,  rolling  round. 
Which,  rising  still,  seemed  still  to  mock 

The  safety  that  they  idly  sought 
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On  lofty  steep  and  ledgy  rock. 

Ere  yet  Destruction's  band  had  wrought 
That  last  wild  work,  which  should  eSsuoQ 
These  remnants  of  the  human  race. 


THE  BAED  OF  THE  WILD  MOUNTAINS. 

She  strayed  alone  in  the  wild  greenwood, 
Through  untrodden  paths  of  deep  solitude ; 
By  the  mountain-lea  and  the  rocks  high  piled, 
The  brackeny  cleugh  and  the  heathy  wild, 
Till  she  seemed  as  a  spirit  peering  between 
The  sky  sae  blue  and  the  earth  sae  green. 

She  pulled  the  fair  flowerets  from  each  recess, 
And  with  them  would  she  her  bosom  dress — 
The  violet  blue,  and  the  pale  primrose, 
And  the  gowan  that  by  the  streamlet  grows. 
And  fountains  from  foot  of  the  rocks  that  run 
Where  the  echo  awakes  when  the  day  is  done. 

She  thought  of  no  charms  that  belonged  to  her. 
And  she  weened  the  bard  woidd  the  blooms  prefer ; 
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He  loved  tbem  much,  and  he  praised  them  high. 
But  with  thee  rested  neither  his  thought  nor  eye, 
Though  she  trowed  they  might  an  armour  prove. 
And  guard  her  breast  from  the  shepherd's  love. 

But  the  spirits  pure  that  wont  to  fly 
On  the  breezy  fields  of  the  lofty  sky, 
Sent  down  from  heaven  soft  dewy  showers, 
That  fell  on  her  bosom  and  guardian  flowers. 
While  they  tuned  their  lyres  and  sung  the  love 
That  cheer  the  blessed  in  the  bowers  above. 

The  shepherd  then  his  hiU-harp  took, 

And  sang  so  sweet  by  the  little  brook, 

That  she  deemed  the  strains  to  the  breezes  given, 

The  echoes  of  those  that  awoke  in  heaven — 

And  soon  was  her  pure,  pure  heart  beguiled 

To  love  the  bard  of  the  mountains  wild. 
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WHERE'ER  WE  REST. 

Where'er  we  rest,  where'er  we  roam, 

The  heart  that  once  lias  loved  can  share 
Beneath  the  sky  no  blissful  home 

If  he  that's  dearest  come  not  there ; 
Then  he  thou  blythe  as  thou  hast  been, 

But  let  me  of  thy  mirth  be  free, 
For  I  must  seek  some  lonely  scene, 

And  sigh  for  him  who  sighs  for  me. 


The  sun  is  set,  and  evening  grey 

Awakes  the  winds  that  bring  afar 
A  requiem  to  departing  day, 

From  vales  beneath  the  twilight  star ; 
Then  let  thy  wonted  mirth  flow  on, 

Nor  blame  the  heart  that  joins  not  thee — 
I  tell  thee  I  must  be  alone. 

And  sigh  for  him  who  sighs  for  me.    . 
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THE  GREEN  BOUGHS  AEE  OYER  ME. 

Km—^*  Faretvdl  io  TeannerU:* 

Save  now  tho  softfy-flowing  stream, 

The  world  is  still — the  world  would  seem, 

All  slumbering  in  a  silent  dream, 

And  the  green,  green  boughs  are  over  me. 

But  where  is  she,  the  fairest  flower 
That  ever  bloomed  by  wild  or  bower. 
Who  pledged  to  meet  me  here  this  hour, 
Beneath  the  boughs  now  over  mo  \ 

The  star  of  eve  is  journeying  high 
The  pathways  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
And  sheds  its  radiance  o'er  mine  eye, 
As  if  it  shone  to  favour  me. 

But  where  is  she,  the  star  of  love. 
More  fair  than  all  the  lights  above  ? — 
Where,  where  is  she  whose  white  hand  wove 
The  green,  green  boughs  now  over  me  ? 
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I  dare  not  say,  as  many  dare. 
That  ever  faithless  are  the  fair ; 
And  yet  she  thus  forgets  me  when 
Her  own  green  bower  is  over  me. 

No,  no,  she  comes — ^her  form  I  view — 
How  pure  her  heart,  how  warm  and  true ! — 
Her  footstep  Ught  as  faUing  dew 
On  the  green,  green  leaflets  over  me. 


Be  still,  my  heart — ^why  thus  oppressed  ? 
She  comes  to  soothe  the  aching  breast, 
She  comes  to  make  me  truly  blest, 

'Neath  the  green,  green  boughs  now  over  me. 
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A  SONG  OF  NOAH/ 

I*VB  seen,  I've  seen  through  all  my  years 
That  peace  ne'er  dwelt  in  hearts  unholy. 

For  fell  remorse,  and  pain,  and  tears, 
Are  still  the  fruits  of  vice  and  folly. 

The  pangs  of  pain  awhile  may  sleep, 

But  wildly  yet  shall  they  awaken. 
And  God  shall  boundless  horrors  heap 

O'er  those  that  have  His  paths  forsaken. 

The  haughty  have  no  eye  to  see 

How  earthly  glories  shall  be  blighted, 

Not  how  this  world  of  woe  shall  be 
Amid  the  gloom  of  death  benighted. 

I've  warned  our  race  of  coming  days, 

When  heaven  its  wonted  lights  would  darken ; 
But,  'mid  the  evil  of  their  ways, 

Their  guilty  hearts  refused  to  hearken. 

Before  the  altar  of  our  God 

In  vain  hath  been  my  interceding, 
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The  cup  of  crime  has  overflowed, 

And  Heaven  seems  angry  with  my  pleading. 

Man,  and  the  works  below  the  sun. 

Shall  have  no  friendly  hand  to  aid  them ; 

For  it  repents  the  Holy  One, 

And  grieves  His  heart  that  He  hath  made  them. 

The  wicked  yet  in  guilt  survive. 

And  mock  while  judgments  gather  o*er  them ; 
But  God  no  more  with  man  shall  strive — 

The  end  of  flesh  is  come  before  Him. 

They  would  not  turn  to  Heaven  above, 
And  keep  its  holy  laws  unbroken ; 

They  would  not  hear  the  voice  of  love. 
While  yet  the  words  of  peace  were  spoken. 

Their  ways  have  been  the  ways  of  sin. 
Their  deeds  the  deeds  of  ruthless  riot. 

And  wisdom  had  no  power  to  win 
The  souls  of  men  to  dwell  in  quiet. 

But  now  the  day  of  mercy  flies 

With  speed  of  pinion  unabated, 
And  death  is  treasured  in  the  skies 

To  mar  the  life  of  things  created. 

And  where  shall  be  the  evening  hum, 

The  morning  songs,  the  midnight  laughters, 

When  o'er  the  lone  creation  come 
The  heavings  of  the  mighty  waters  1 
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Air—"  The  Cuckoo's  Nest:' 

There's  dew  in  the  rose's  breast, 

And  hinny  in  the  haw, 
And  love  in  my  lad's  heart, 

Though  he  be  far  awa. 
There's  true  love  in  the  heart, 

And  language  in  the  e'e, 
0'  the  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

That's  dearest  to  me ; — 
My  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie. 

Oh,  how  can  I  forget  ? 
His  wreath  is  like  the  mom, 

And  his  locks  are  like  the  jet ; 
The  name  seems  in  the  sang 

0'  ilk  birdie  on  the  tree, 
0'  the  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

That's  dearest  to  me. 


What  though  my  bonnie  laddie 
Has  little  gowd  or  land  1 
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His  worth  is  such  that  he  can  sit 

Where  others  may  not  stand ; 
Ae  blink  o'  him  is  mair  than  a' 

The  wealth  o'  land  and  sea — 
The  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

That's  dearest  to  me. 
My  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie, 

When  he  comes  hack  again, 
Will  a*  his  tales  o*  love  renew, 

And  firee  my  heart  frae  pain ; 
And  blythely  will  I  meet  again 

Aneath  the  trysting-tree. 
The  bdhnie,  bonnie  laddie 

That's  dearest  to  me. 

Baith  soon  and  late  they  jeer  me. 

And  say  I  sair  will  rue, 
For  trowing  sic  as  he  in  love 

Wad  prove  for  ever  true ; 
But  they  may  jeer,  nor  wake  a  fear 

Till  I  again  shall  see 
The  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

That's  dearest  to  me. 
My  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

Will  come  wi'  love  increased. 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  lawn. 

And  the  star  is  in  the  east ; 
And  I  will  own  my  heartfelt  love 

In  language  fond  and  free. 
To  the  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

That's  dearest  to  me. 
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The  birdie's  sang  is  sweet  amang 

The  birks  o*  yon  green  shaw, 
And  wet  is  a'  the  greenwood  glen 

When  simmer  breezes  blaw ; 
But  weel  I  ken  what  is  mair  sweet 

Than  aught  o'  earth  can  be — 
The  bonnie,  boiinie  kiddie 

Tliat's  dearest  to  mo. 
My  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

Has  won  this  heart  o'  mine; 
And  now,  though  he  be  far  away, 

My  hope  I'll  ne'er  resign  ; 
For  I  will  lo'e  wi'  faithfu'  heart 

Until  the  dav  I  dee, 
The  bonnie,  bonnie  laddie 

That's  dearest  to  me. 
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THE  BONNIEST  LASS. 

The  bonniest  lass  in  a'  the  warld 

Is  up  in  yon  glen  sae  lanely, 
And  the  sky,  where  clouds  were  unfurled, 

Is  smiling  now  serenely. 
She  wanders  light  o'er  the  dewy  lawn 

That  the  ray  of  the  rainbow  tinges, 
And  gathers  wee  wild-flowers  wi*  the  han' 

That  is  safter  than  their  fringes. 

Oh  !  I  wad  gie  the  flocks  that  far 

O'er  Buccleuch's  wide  lands  are  straying, 
For  ae  look  that  frae  the  heart  o'  her 

"Was  a  thought  o'  love  conveying ; 
But  her  mind  is  pure  as  a  spirit's  eye 

That  watches  as  guardian  o'er  her, 
And  I  wad  break  not  its  peace  with  a  sigh. 

Though  I  heaved  it  but  to  adore  her. 

I  saw  her  kiss  wi'  her  lovely  lips 
The  fountain  that  flowed  to  luie  her, 
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And  the  water's  pure  spirit  rose  at  the  dip, 
And  flowed  wi*  a  wave  still  purer : 

Oh !  thus  to  adore  her  the  soul  may  err. 
Yet  hope  still  to  be  forgiven; 

For  surely  the  radiance  that  beams  frae  her 
Can  alane  be  the  light  o'  heaven. 


A  VISION  OF  JAPHETH.* 

In  a  dream,  which  was  mine,  of  the  Holiest  One, 
I  was  borne  to  a  region  beyond  the  bright  sun, 
Whose  light  and  whose  dew  seemed  to  fall  from  no 

sky, 

Where  the  breeze  aye  is  bland,  and  the  flowers  never 

die- 
Where  all  hath  no  taint  of  decay  or  of  blame. 
And  the  lone  falling  shadow  of  night  never  came. 

I  strove  to  look  forth  o*er  the  region  of  light. 
But  there  'peared  a  blessed  dome  of  a  radiance  more 
bright 
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Than  the  stars  of  our  heaven  might  form,  were  they 

run 
All  into  one  drop,  and  their  ray  only  one ; 
My  glances  were  smote  with  a  sadden  decay, 
And  this  trembling  spirit  seemed  melting  away. 

Yet  I  there  saw  the  myriads  of  beings  whose  frame 
Conveyed  nought  of  shadow  to  ought  where  they 

came ; 
And  myriads  again,  o'er  their  harps  still  that  hung, 
"While  a  hymn,  almost  softer  than  silence,  was  sung. 
And  died,  like  the  echo  of  lands  far  away. 
As  they  bowed  to  the  dome  that  was  brighter  than 

they. 

Then  again  woke  a  song  all  unbounded  in  swell 
Beyond  what  the  language  of  mortal  may  tell, 
That  seemed  o'er  the  region  of  radiance  to  roll. 
And  float,  like  the  waves  of  a  sea,  o'er  my  soul, 
Till  deeply  in  bliss  was  my  being  o'erthrown, 
And  awe  and  remembrance  all  faded  and  gone. 

Yet  then,   even  then,   there    in   strangeness  was 

wrought 
A  change  in  the  scene,  and  my  dream,  and  my 

thought ; 
And  changed  seemed  the  anthem  that  gave  me  to 

bear 
A  bliss  that  grew  painful — that  grew  to  despair, 
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And  drove  me  away  to  the  regions  that  led 
Through  the  shadows  of  death,  in  a  land  of  the  dead. 

I  saw  the  shrunk  serpents,  from  dens  cold  and  damp. 
Crawl  forward  to  die  round  the  glow-worm's  pale 

lamp 
And  I  heard  o'er  a  wilderness,  doleful  and  lone, 
The  rush  of  the  far-travelled  blast  coming  on ; 
And  there  rose  a  low  moaning  among  the  dark  caves, 
Like  the  moaning  of  men  that  had  woke  in  their 

graves. 

A  horror  of  darkness  came  down  on  my  soul, 
And  I  uttered  the  plaints  that  I  might  not  control. 
As  I  prayed  to  the  God  of  my  fathers,  that  I, 
In  that  hour  of  unmingled  affliction,  might  die ; 
For  death  has  no  pang,  though  it  ne'er  should  be 

o'er, 
So  deep  as  the  pain  in  that  hour  which  I  bore. 

Yet  then  I  beheld  in  that  heaven  afar 

A  form  that  rose  bright  as  the  eye  of  a  star. 

And  onward  it  bore  to  the  desert  of  death, 

On  the  wings  of  the  radiance,  abroad  on  its  path ; 

While  round  me  a  halo  of  glory  there  grew, 

More  fair  than  the  morn  on  the  mountains  of  dew. 


"  Arise,  yet  arise,  and  be  thou  of  good  trust," 
It  said,  as  I  bowed  me  low  down  in  the  dust ; 
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•*  Of  His  own  eternity,  hidden  from  thee, 
God  man  hath  created  an  image  to  be." 
And  yet  while  my  soul  in  confusion  was  tossed, 
The  form  I  beheld  with  its  glory  was  lost. 

I  knew  not  the  words,  but  the  weight  of  dismay 
From  the  stir  of  my  spirit  was  lifted  away — 
I  knew  not  the  words,  and  what  mortal  may  know, 
Through  these,  all  the  years  of  his  travail  below  1 
But  the  shadows  may  fly,  and  the  time  yet  may 

come, 
When  the  lips  of  the  righteous  no  more  shall  be 

dumb. 

I  knew  not  the  words — while  I  woke,  and  I  found 
Our  home  thus  afloat  on  the  waters  profound ; 
But  the  sounds  and  the  scenes  may  not  pass  from 

this  heart 
Till  its  being  shall  fail,  and  its  breathing  depart ; 
And,  oh  !  to  the  set  of  our  life's  latest  sun. 
Let  us  worship  the  High  and  the  Holiest  One  ! 

It  is   He  who   can   shed,   though  the  sky  be   in 

gloom 
As  deep  as  the  darkness  that  broods  o'er  the  tomb. 
From  the  light  of  the  mercy,  a  radiance  divine, 
O'er  the  spirit  of  hope  and  of  meekness  to  shine ; 
And  there  is  no  light  like  the  light  of  the  ray 
That  shines  on  our  being  by  night  and  by  day. 
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And  if  there  were  not  in  this  cold  world  below, 

A  hope  far  beyond  all  that  time  can  bestow, 

What  heart  might  survive  'mid  the  sorrows  and 

pain. 
That  pass  and  return,  and  return  still  again. 
To  banish  the  peace  of  the  withering  heart, 
In  forcing  the  fond  and  the  faithful  to  part  1 

When  the  strength  shall  have  failed,  and  the  life- 
time of  man 
Shall  have  come  to  the  limit  which  borders  its  span, 
And  all  that  has  bound  him  to  life  below, 
Shall  pass  from  his  thought,  and  from  death,  and 

from  woe, 
The  light  of  his  spirit  shall  still  be  alone, 
A  ray  from  the  High  and  the  Holiest  One. 

Oh  !  then,  let  the  soul,  that  in  peace  would  remain, 
Depart  from  the  thoughts  that  are  wayward  and  vain. 
And  turn  to  the  God  of  salvation,  who  brings 
An  offer  of  rest  'neath  the  shade  of  His  wings. 
Where  being  shall  fail  not,  nor  mercy  decay, 
Though  creation  itself  should  be  melted  away ! 
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A  SONG  OF  NOAH.* 

The  strife  is  o'er,  and  the  storm  is  past, 

And  our  sojoumeying  is  done, 
On  the  awful  waters  weltering  o'er 

The  world  below  the  sun. 
The  dead  lie  scattered  lone  and  far 

O'er  all  the  earth  abroad ; 
And  well  may  those  that  live  sing  out 

Their  gratitude  to  God  ! 

For  the  step  of  man  is  on  the  earth, 

As  once  it  wont  to  be, 
The  breeze  again  is  on  the  land. 

And  the  wave  within  the  sea ; 
And  the  token  of  the  covenant 

Beams  glorious  in  the  sim, 
While  we  lift  our  souls  to  worship  Thee, 

Thou  High  and  Holy  One  ! 

Oh,  who  is  he  that  dare  be  bold 
His  wisdom  forth  to  send, 

♦  From  the  "  Songs  of  the  Ark," 
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To  trace  the  secrets  of  Thy  ways, 

And  mark  their  awful  end  ? 
Who  tell  the  tidings  of  Thy  will, 

Since  first  the  world  began 
To  spread  its  robe  of  verdure  forth 

Beneath  the  foot  of  man  ? 

"We've  seen  Thy  judgments  deepen  o'er 

The  nations  of  the  earth, 
And  overwhelm  the  sons  of  men 

Who  modked  amid  their  mirth ; 
And  we  have  felt  Thy  saving  power 

*Mid  the  world's  unbounded  sea, — 
But  Thou  art  mantled  in  Thy  light, 

And  eye  hath  seen  not  Thee. 

For  Thy  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  beyond 

Where  the  eye  of  man  may  stray — 
Beyond  the  pathway  of  the  moon. 

And  the  chambers  of  the  day ; 
And  the  thought  of  man  can  climb  not  up 

A  resting-place  to  find, 
In  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One 

Of  the  uncreated  mind. 

It  cannot  travel  undecayed 

O'er  the  ages  that  were  far 
Beyond  the  fountain-head  of  time, 

And  the  birth  of  moon  and  star. 
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And  dwell  within  the  courts  of  Him 

Whose  days  were  ne'er  begun, 
Nor  waxes  older  with  the  years 

Of  the  ages  that  shall  run. 

Thy  footstool  is  the  awful  source 

Of  the  influence  sublime, 
"Which  wakes  the  power  that  travels  o'er 

Eternity  and  time; 
And  Thy  path  is  on  the  elements 

That  lay  by  Thee  controlled, 
Till  the  absence  of  creation  stirred 

"With  Thy  goings  forth  of  old. 

And  oh  !  let  not  Thy  presence  now, 

With  its  glory,  be  withdrawn 
From  the  breathings  of  the  beating  heart, 

And  the  living  soul  of  man  ; 
But  lead  him  in  Thy  path  aright, 

'Mid  the  shadows  of  the  day, 
That  guides  him  to  the  night  of  gloom. 

And  the  couch  of  his  decay. 

For  weary  are  the  ways  of  sin. 

And  its  sufierings  manifold. 
And  fearful  in  the  awful  time. 

When  the  tale  of  man  is  told ; 
And  only  he  that  will  obey 

Has  peace  below  the  sun. 
In  keeping  all  the  precepts  pure 

Of  the  High  and  Holy  One. 
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They  guide  him  in  the  counsels  where 

His  comfort  cannot  fail, 
Where  his  soul  shall  have  its  joy  at  last, 

And  his  prayer  shall  aye  prevail ; 
For  sanctioning  the  secret  law 

That  dwells  within  the  mind, 
His  heart  aye  fitted  to  receive, 

Shall  seek,  and  aye  shall  find. 

But  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  astray 

No  gift  of  good  may  win, 
Since  the  step  is  not  where  it  should  be, 

And  the  soul  is  in  its  sin ; 
And  Thy  decrees  have  fixed  from  first 

The  good  that  man  should  claim, 
And  they  will  change  not  to  his  hurt, 

But  his  heart  must  change  to  them. 

And  if  the  good  may  be  withheld. 

It  is  a  warning  still, 
How  our  step  beyond  has  passed  the  bounds 

Of  the  wisdom  of  Thy  will ; 
And  deep  must  be  the  inward  search 

Our  errors  dark  to  know, 
That  bids  our  hearts  their  peace  forsake, 

And  Thy  hand  its  gifts  forego. 

Yet  long,  long  is  Thy  sufiering  all 

Ere  mercy's  hour  be  past, 
And  ruin  left  to  revel  o'er 

The  soul  of  sin  at  last : 


HAST  THOU  b'bB  HSABD. 
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Oh,  teach  us  then  Thy  good  to  know, 
And  the  curse  of  sin  to  see, 

And  teach  us  how  to  lift  our  souls, 
Thou  Holy  One,  to  Thee ! 


HAST  THOU  FEE  HEAED.* 

Hast  thou  e'er  heard,  as  returning  lone 

From  wandering  o*er  thy  native  hills, 
When  thy  flocks  had  to  their  couches  gone. 
And  the  dew- wet  flowers  were  slumhering  on 

The  mossy  banks  of  the  mountain-rills, — 
When  the  feir  star,  in  the  heaven  above. 

Hath  deigned  its  virgin  couch  to  leave. 
To  bid  its  veil  of  light  be  wove 

Over  the  dewdrops  of  the  eve, — 
When  the  moss»grey  stone  hath  still  a  ray 
From  the  lingering  light  of  parting  day, 
And,  'mid  the  solitudes  profound. 

The  ear  receives  the  desert's  hum, 
With  the  voices  of  the  dewy  ground. 
As,  far  o'er  the  hills  and  wilds  around. 

The  fitful  winds  of  the  twilight  come ; — 


•  From  the  ''  SoDgs  of  the  Ark." 
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Aj,  hast  thou  heard,  on  eve  like  this, 
The  voice  of  mountain-maiden  wake 
On  breezes,  that  had  come  to  kiss 

These  lips  which  fialsehood  never  spake, 
Bearing  from  lawn,  or  the  milking-fold. 
The  notes  of  some  air  of  the  days  of  old. 
With  their  melting  pathos  all  untamed, 
And  sung  to  the  song  that  by  thee  was  framed  1 
The  swell  and  fall  of  these  wild  tones 
Are  worth  the  pomp  of  a  thousand  thrones ! 


THE  NOTE -BOOK. 

Our  cares  increase,  and  friends  grow  few. 

The  nearer  that  we  reach  the  grave ; 
And  time  can  ne'er  the  joy  renew 

'Twas  lost  with  them  we  could  not  save. 
The  flowers  will  flourish  on  the  eiirth. 

Yet  mak'  nae  mair  the  bosom  fain, 
Since  if  we  tarry  or  gae  forth, 

Here  we'll  ne'er  meet  the  loved  again. 


Then  hear,  my  book,  this  simple  sang. 
And  ye  ane  book  o'  life  shall  be. 

For  a'  my  actions,  right  and  wrang. 
Henceforth  wi'  care  I'll  mark  in  thee  : 
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Of  fortune's  changes  rough  or  smooth, 
Eemembrance  shall  in  thee  remain, 

And  oft  the  wanderings  of  my  youth, 
m  in  thy  pages  trace  again. 

For  when  the  days  are  drawing  on, 

That  I  to  kindred  clay  maun  gae; 
When  grey  hairs  wave  my  haflfets  roun', 

And  life  can  naething  yield  but  wae, 
m  fald  ye  in  my  auld  plaid-nook, 

And  dander  down  my  native  glen. 
Where,  seated  sad,  in  thee  1*11  look. 

The  deeds  o'  other  years  to  ken. 

Maybe  my  tears  thy  leaves  may  weet — 

Perchance  these  words  flow  frae  my  tongue — 
Oh  !  ye  again  can  ne'er  be  white. 

And  I  again  can  ne'er  be  young  ! 
Even  when  low  laid  aneath  the  lea. 

And  at  my  head  ane  mossy  stane, 
Some  frien'  will  maybe  look  in  thee, 

And  drap  a  tear  for  him  that's  gane  ! 
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THE  COTTAGERS  OF  GLESDALE. 

Part  I. 

Our  William  likes  a  queer  auld  tale, 

Sae  I  will  tell  an  auld  ane, 
Anent  that  pair  who,  in  Glendale, 
Lived  in  a  house  was  maistly  feal, 
A  cozie  mair  than  cauld  ane. 

But  it  nae  simile  will  fit, 

Unless  you  cliance  to  dash  on 
Some  large  wool-pack  or  tatta-pit. 
For  as  a  house,  it  took  some  wit 
To  imderstand  its  fashion. 


Like  stanning  kirn  its  lum  seemed  most. 

But  this,  'mong  other  matters, 
Stooped  sae,  that  sore  ye  trowed  it  crossed, 
With  looking  after  something  lost 
Deep  down  amang  the  gutters. 


im 
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The  kipples  stood  upon  the  brae, 

And  far  in  o'er  they  sclented, 
And  they  were  hlack  as  ony  slae, — 
Them,  smoke  (the  cottage-painter  aye) 

From  day  to  day  had  painted. 

Its  wa's  had  here  and  there  a  stane. 
And  threshes  formed  the  theekin ; 
And  as  it  stood  sae  far  alane, 
'Twas  seldom  sought — ^for  few  or  nane 
Conceived  it  worth  the  seeking. 

Yet  humble  though  the  hame  might  be, 

There  lived  a  pair  right  canty; 
For  though  the  man  was  seldom  free 
0'  rheumatism  in  his  knee, 

They  somehow  aye  had  plenty. 

And  sae  they  were  content  as  they 

That  hae  baith  wine  and  wassail — 
Contentment  is  itself  great  gain, 
When  thoughts  o'  guid  maks  it  our  ain, 
As  says  the  great  Apostle. 

And  curious  things  will  whiles  come  roun'. 

And  oft  when  least  expectet ; 
For  if  the  heart  we  let  na'  doon, 
But  hope  in  Him  who  reigns  aboon, 

We'll  no  be  lang  neglectet. 
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For  He  can  bring  the  things  to  light 

In  deepest  darkness  lurking, 
And  gar  the  gloomiest  sky  grow  bright. 
Though  we  may  fail  to  mark  aright 
His  times  and  ways  o*  working. 

There  came  a  day  o'  wind  and  rain — 

The  very  thought  o't  startles ; 
For  of  a*  days  that  ever  blew, 
The  like  o*  it  there  had  been  few, 
In  the  memory  of  mortals. 

A'  night  afore  (as  some  wad  speak), 
Amang  the  glens  sae  gloomy, 

The  thunner-bolts  played  hide  and  seek  ; 

But  wrath  burst  now  frae  heaven's  cheek, 
Wi'  inroad  deep  and  roomy. 

The  bums  came  roaring  frao  the  glens 

As  brown  as  baket  apples ; 
And  winds  and  rains  drave  frae  the  cluds. 
That  e'en  stout  trees  amang  the  wuds 

Were  snappet  like  pipe-stapples. 

When  day  drew  done,  and  night  drew  on, 

Still  batter  after  batter 
Frae  skies,  right  awful  in  their  frown. 
And  swathe  on  swathe  like  hay  came  down 

The  undivided  water. 
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Bat  just  in  middle  of  the  stour, 

Into  the  cottage  sweepit 
A  stranger,  and  he  stayed  na  sure 
Till  he  stood  fiEdrlj  'midst  the  floor, 

And  deeply  was  he  steepit 

"  Now  praised  be  Heaven  !  "  this  stranger  said, 
"  That  here  Tve  chanced  to  stumble ; 

Let  boast  wha  like  o'  splendid  ha's, 

I'm  glad  that  I'm  in  biggit  wa's, 
Although  they  be  but  humble." 

"  Our  wa's  atweel  are  waff  enough," 
Said  the  auld  wife,  "  yet  teugher 
Than  they  look  like — they  serve  our  turn, 
And  aiblins  may  do  yours ;  the  mom 
There  're  some  may  weel  be  leugher  ? 

"  For  wow !  it  is  an  awsome  night, 

Torrent  on  torrent  driven  ; 
The  winds  wad  seem  the  world  to  crush. 
And  rain  sic,  I  think^  ne'er  did  rush 

Frae  off  the  capes  o'  heaven. 

"  But  ye  maun  hae  your  stockings  changed, 

Come  in  o'er  near  the  fire ; 
'Tis  but  a  wee  bit  gleid  at  best. 
That  scarce  wad  fill  a  mavis'  nest. 

And  yet  'twill  mak'  ye  drier. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  And  I*ve  some  chips,  sma'  cut  and  dry, 

That  I'll  fetch  in  a  minute, 
And  this  hit  coal  that  I  laid  bye 
Since  winter,  and  wi*  these  I'll  try 

To  put  some  spirit  in  it. 

"  And  syne  Fll  gar  the  kettle  boil, — 

Our  tea  will  be  nae  fine  ane ; 
But  if  ye're  cauld  and  wat,  in  trouth. 
Ye  too  may  hae  the  chapman's  drouth, 
And  that's  na  guid  companion. 

"  And  if  we  have  nae  dainty  cheer. 

Your  welcome's  be  a  rich  ane. 
For  ye  shall  get  the  best  we  hae — 
The  greatest  can  nae  greater  gie — 


And  hunger's  famous  kitchen. 

***And  our  guidman  will  brighten  up. 

When  ance  he's  gotten  near  ane  ; 
For  weel,  weel  does  he  loe  to  crack 
And  hear  the  ferlies,  but  in  fack 
He's  rather  dull  o'  hearin' ; 

"  For  he  gat  cauld  last  Lammastide, 

When  folk  were  busy  spainin', 
Wi*  haein'  out  a'  night  to  bide 
Wi'  lambs  upon  the  wet  hillside, — 
Auld  folks  are  aye  compleenin*. 
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"  But  if  he  cracks  but  little  now, 

'Tis  no  that  he's  a  baugh  ane, 
But  when  he  speaks  folk  speak  again, 
And  sae  it  gies  him  nought  but  pain, 

To  think  he  hands  them  scranghin'. 

**  But  sure  yeVe  had  a  fearsome  day; 

Kode  ye,  or  rather  swam  ye  1 
The  rivers  roar  frae  bank  to  brae. 
And  platchie  are  the  moorlands  aye — 

Where  in  the  world  cam*  ye  1 " 

**  God  knows,"  the  stranger  said,  "  for  I 

Know  little  o'  the  matter ; 
I  lost  my  friends,  the  truth  to  tell, 
And  what  is  waur,  I  lost  mysel* — 

At  least,  'tis  little  better." 

"  Atweel  'tis  hard,"  the  auld  wife  said, 

"  To  lose  oursels  or  others ; 
IS'ought  can  be  waur,  unless  to  part 
Wi'  angry  feelings  in  the  heart, 

When  fouk  should  a*  be  brothers." 

The  stranger  lookit  at  his  watch. 

That  seemed  like  goud  to  glitter. 
But  wished  na  that  the  wife  should  see, 
As  she  thought,  for  he  turned  ajee. 

As  if  not  to  permit  her. 
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Bat  open  when  his  big  coat  was, 
She  thought,  upon  his  brisket. 

She  saw  a  Heelan'  dirk  or  star ; 

But  this,  too,  he  did  soon  debar — 
She  only  got  a  glisk  o't 

But  right  or  wrang,  thought  she.  Til  no 

Ought  question  ane  that's  sae  sent. 
But  mind  my  wark, — the  kettle's  oflf, 
And  sae  1*11  toast  twa  shives  o'  loaf, 
And  try  to  mak'  things  decent. 

Tm  sure  it  is  a  thing  that  we 
Nae  practice  hao  o'  getting, 
But  keep  a  thing  in  hauld  or  house 
A  hundred  years,  'twill  come  to  use, 
In  time  and  place  befitting. 

And,  doubtless,  he  is  some  ane's  bairn. 

And  may  hae  met  disaster ; 
Maybe  he*s  been  a  merchant  bred, 
Or  farmer,  or  some  man  weel  clad, 
Wha  may  hae  lost  his  master. 

Sae  ril  do  for  him  what  I  can ; 

Poor  man  !  he's  sair  through-ither, 
And  cauld  may  be  the  sma'est  part — 
A  wounded  and  a  heavy  heart 

Is  waur  than  wind  and  weather. 
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THE  COnAGEES  OF  GLENDALE. 

Part  IL 

When  that  aald  dame  the  tea  produced, 

There  was  nae  single  dainty, 
But  what  there  was,  was  halesome  food, 
And  sae  the  stranger  said  'twas  good 
As  if  there  had  been  twenty. 

And  heartily  he  plied  the  cheer, 

And  baith  the  wife  and  Johnie 
Eejoiced  to  see't,  and  kindly  spoke 
To  tell  they  had  nae  skill  o'  fouk 
That  stood  on  ceremony. 


"  We  aye  tak'  tea,"  the  auld  man  said, 

"  Sae  we  miss  outher  meat  less  ; 
For  though  it  speaks  to  dearth  awee, 
Yet  where  we  hae  nae  milk,  ye  see. 
We  hae  nae  other  weetness. 
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"  The  rain  serves  only  its  ain  ends, 

And  we  hae  rather  gotten 
O'er  muckle  o't — a  day  or  two 
Like  this  wad  doubtless  gar  ane  trow 

The  veiy  skies  were  rotten. 

"  And  then  sae  dri'en — it  does  na  drown, 

But  trouth  it*s  like  to  fell  us ; 
That  wicked  loon  wha  rules  the  air, 
When  he  gets  licence,  does  na  spare 
To  blaw  his  biggest  bellows. 

"  I  ken  his  tricks,  and  mind  it  weel, 

When  first  my  leg  was  hurtet — 
When  he  wad  lift  and  gar  me  spin 
Slap-dash  down  o*er  a  rocky  linn, 
Till  I  lay  fair  athwart  it. 

"  My  plaid  he  carried  roun'  a  hill ; 

As  for — on  that  occasion — 
My  bonnet — he  may  hae  it  still — 
It  ne'er  was  seen,  and  never  will 

Within  this  hail  creation. 

*' And  he  has  gotten  scope  the  day, 

If  right  I  comprehend  it, 
And  either  here  or  far  away 
He'll  twa  or  tliree  a  pliskie  play 

Afore  it  a'  be  ended." 
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The  tea  meanwhile  was  gotten  bye, 
And  a'  things  done  right  dousely ; 

The  stranger,  feeling  somewhat  dry. 

Began  to  cast  about  his  eye, 
And  crack  ev'n  still  mair  crousely. 

"  Guidman,"  said  he,  "  ye  live  remote, 

And  few,  I  trow,  will  look  here ; 
And  though  it  is  nae  right  to  hit 
And  hurt  your  feelings,  where  ye  sit, 

Sae  cozie  in  the  nook  there, 

"  Yet  ye  should  get  a  better  house, 

Whatever  the  cost  or  trouble ; 
For  this  is  nought  but  reek  and  rain 
Aid  sooty  drops — in  fact,  'tis  plain. 

The  thing's  a  perfect  puddle. 

"  And  yeVe  ae  virtue,  than  the  which 

There  is  na  mony  better; 
For  though  the  things  seem  something  mean, 
I  see  your  wife  would  keep  them  clean. 

If  soot  and  dirt  would  let  her. 

"  And  ye  should  hae  a  cow  and  yard. 

And  some  bit  active  pownie. 
Or  guid  stout  cuddy  at  the  least ; 
The  thing  wad  bear  ye  like  a  priest. 

And  cost  but  little  money. 
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"  And  I  did  see  as  I  came  down 

How  ye  could  make  a  park  for't, 
And  as  ye  hae  a  broken  wing, 
In  trouth,  'twould  be  convenient  thing 
For  outher  kirk  or  market." 

"  Atweel,  dear  sir,"  said  the  guidman, 

"  The  thing  we  need  na  hiddle  ; 
We  ken  the  lands,  baith  hUl  and  heugh, 
Belang  a'  to  the  guid  Buccleuch, 
But  mair  we  maunna  middle. 

"  The  itrmers  hae  extensive  farms, 

And  they Ve  an  unco  gait  o*t ; 
For  though  the  farms  be  a'  sae  cheap, 
The  grip  they've  got  they  closely  keep,  * 
Poor  fouk  can  get  nae  bit  o*t. 

"  Yet  tackled  as  we  thus  are  here. 

Our  fate  might  been  a  waur  ane ; 
For  haulding  on  frae  year  to  year, 
We  canna  say  the  thing  is  dear, 
Since  we've  ne'er  paid  a  farthin'." 

**  A  farthin' !  trouth,  guidman,  the  house, 

If  it  be  worth  preserving. 
The  landlord  should  a  premium  gie 
That  ye  wad  deign  to  keep  it  sae. 

For  this  seems  your  deserving  !" 
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"Ay,  sir,  but  when  a  herd  is  done 
(And  that's  when  he  qnats  herding), 

It  kythes,  need  little  care  how  soon 

He  bide  nae  mair  the  turf  aboon, 
For  he's  no  worth  regarding. 

"  I  might  hae  lasted  mony  a  year 

Had  I  no  grown  a  cripple ; 
But  since  it's  sae,  my  auld  wife  here 
And  me  just  quietly  on  steer 

Aneath  the  auld  black  kipple. 

"  For  if  we're  neither  rich  nor  Strang, 

We  here  can  better  hide  it ; 
IS'ane  o'  our  days  can  now  be  lang, 
And  we  will  be,  till  hence  we  gang. 

Aye  mair  or  less  provided. 

"  Contented,  therefore,  we  maun  be. 

E'en  wi'  the  hut  we  sit  in — 
They  say  o'  landlords  east  and  west, 
Our  ain  Duke  Henry  is  the  best 

0'  a'  the  Lairds  o'  Britain. 

"  And  yet  they  say  he's  curious  ways, 

And  slyly  comes  amang  them 
Like  auld  King  James — ^and  they  say  more, 
He's  o'er-indulgent  to  the  poor — 

Ye'd  think  that  needna  wrang  them." 
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*'  Sae  ane  wad  think/'  the  stranger  said ; 

**  But  be  it  less  or  greater, 
A  wee  bit  touch  o*  auld  Eob  Eoy 
To  catch  and  keep,  be*t  land  or  kye, 

Seems  unco  sib  to  nature. 

"  And  this  may  no  hae  bettered  been 

By  our  ain  Border  lessons — 
At  best,  we  seldom  like  to  see 
Another  get  what  we  wad  hae 
As  part  o'  our  possessions." 


But  now  the  hour  was  wearing  late — 

The  night  was  still  no  better — 
It  roared  like  thunder  in  the  lum, 
And  showers  wad  'gainst  the  casement  come, 

Still  wetter  and  still  wetter. 


"  Guid  help  them  that  are  out  the  night ! 

(Said  the  auld  man,  in  private); 
"  If  set  them  on  o'  Minchmoor-head, 
Wi'  black  sow  by  the  tail  to  lead, 

They  wad  na  lang  survive  it. 

"  Guidwife,"  continued  he,  **  nae  man 

Can  face  this  night  o'  danger. 

And  ye  maun  surely  gang  and  try 

To  mak'  a  bed — see  that  it's  dry — 

To  lodge  our  weary  stranger." 
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"  In  troth,  gnidman,"  quo*  she,  "  in  this 

I  hae  na  showed  me  lazy, 
For  ben  the  house  I've  made  the  bed 
Wi'  my  best  blankets — ^weel  down  spread — 

And  sheets  white  as  a  daisy ; 

"  For  nane  hae  pressed  them  since  they  lay, 

When  sunshine  was  in  fashion, 
Upon  the  gowans  white  as  they — 
Waes  me  !  where  are  they  a*  to-day, 

And  a'  creation  plashin*  1 

'^  But  if  it  stands  in  humble  hame, 
The  bed,— I'll  say  this  far  in't,— 
Is  clean  and  feel  as  ony  lair 
King  ever  lay  on —  and  that  is  mair 
Than  mony  ane  could  warrant. 

"  And,  Sir,"  quo'  she,  "  when  ye  gang  ben, 

Just  leave  the  candle  burning. 
And  I'll  come  ben  and  get  your  clase. 
And  hing  them  'fore  a  hearty  bleeze, 

To  dry  them  for  the  morning." 

The  stranger  then  went  to  his  rest. 

And  they  went  to  the  reading  ;* 
They  did  not  like  to  bid  him  stay 
To  hear  them  read  and  hear  them  pray, 

Sae  laithfu'  was  their  breeding. 

*  This  is  the  mral  term  for  family  worship. 
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But  if  they  liked  to  make  nae  foss 
'Bout  this  their  way  o'  dealing, 

As  little  could  they  deem  it  right 

To  gang  to  bed  on  sic  a  night 
Without  to  Heaven  appealing. 

They  sang  a  psahn  wi'  voice  subdued, 

As  if  it  had  been  treason ; 
Then  Johnie  read  a  chapter  loud 
Anent  ^uld  Noah  and  the  Flood, 

As  suiting  weel  the  season. 

And  when  they  knelt  them  down  to  pray. 

Deep,  deep  was  his  devotion ; 
He  prayed  for  baith  the  low  and  high, 
And  all  that  were  below  the  sky, 
If  on  the  land  or  ocean ; — 

That  God  would  bottle  up  the  clouds. 

Or  to  the  far  sky  freeze  them, 
And  keep  the  wind  at  His  command, 
Within  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
If  sae  it  just  should  please  Him. 

"  And  oh !"  said  he,  "  guard  thou  our  rest 

From  every  sin  and  danger, 
And  send  us  what  thou  seest  best. 
And — also  listen  our  request. 

And  bless  our  weary  stranger. " 
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When  morning  came,  the  stranger  rose ; 

But  that  auld  carefu'  body- 
Had  been  astir  for  hours  afore, 
To  redd  the  house  and  sweep  the  floor, 

And  get  the  breakfast  ready. 

"  'Tis  no  sae  oft,"  meanwhile,  thought  she, 

"  That  we've  a  stranger  wi'  us ; 
And  trouth  it  lightens  life  awee 
That  we  hae  something  still  to  gie 
To  sic  as  come  to  see  us." 


Sae  that  the  t]^ngs  might  a'  be  meet, 

She  did  in  nought  begrudge  her, 
For  she  had  baked  a  crumpie  cake 
And  butter  scones,  for  mense's  sake, 
To  entertain  her  lodger. 
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Ham-slices  in  a  frying-pan 

Hang  on  the  bleezing  ingle, 
And  she  had  brought  the  auld  yowe-cheese, 
While  twa-threo  eggs,  forbye  a'  these, 

Were  boiling  in  the  pingle.* 

She  spread  the  table  with  a  claith 

O'  saxteen-hunder*  linen. 
As  sleek  and  white  as  driven  snaw, 
And  said,  lest  it  should  seem  too  braw, 

'Twas  but  0*  her  ain  spinnin'. 

"  But  I  was  young  and  tidie  then. 

And  sang  like  other  singers 
When  birrling  at  the  wheel — but  now 
Sic  things  wad  never  do,  I  trow. 

For  my  auld  een  and  fingers. 

"  And  ilka  ane  boude  hae  her  jo. 
While  some  had  far  o'er  mony : 

I  might  hae  had  a  hantle,  too ; 

But  she  that's  true  can  ane  but  lo'e — 
I  cared  for  nane  but  Johnie. 

"  And  sair  they  strave  to  find  us  out. 

For  we  were  unco  cunning, 
And  learned  as  muckle  frae  a  look 
As  mony  may  do  frae  a  book 

When  hearts  are  no  a-wonning. 

*  Pingle,  a  small  pan  made  of  tin,  with  an  iron  handle. 
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**  And  when  the  lave  the  lawns  had  left, 
And  dews  the  deUs  were  drackin', 

To  meet  fu*  oft  we  made  a  shift ; 

And  trouth,  the  stems  whiles  quat  the  lift 
Ere  we  could  quat  our  crackin'. 

"  For  hearts  ne'er  weary  when  they're  young, 

And  fu'  o'  fiedthfu'  feeling, 
And  love's  ain  law  is  on  the  tongue ; 
There  is  nae  end,  if  said  or  sung, 

0'  what  they're  then  revealing. 

"  Too  soon  the  laverock  clamb  the  clud, 

Blythe  frae  its  ain  sweethearting, 
To  pour  its  sang  o'er  wild  and  wud, 
And  bid  them  part,  who  even  could 
Be  blessed  wi'  ought  but  parting. 

*'  A  gallant  lad  was  Johnie  then ; 

A  brisk  and  brawer  could  na 
Guide  lamb  and  yowe,  by  hill  and  glen — 
The  very  wale  and  tap  o'  men — 

Although  I  say't,  wha  should  na. 

*'  But  these  blythe  days  are  a'  gane  bye. 

And  ilk  ane  kens  the  rest  o't : 
There  're  hardships  baith  for  low  and  high ; 
And  while  we  live  below  the  sky, 

It's  but  a  fight  the  best  o't. 
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"  But  that's  a*  true,  now  that  I  mind 
To  caution  ane  sae  wareless ; 

For,  Sir,  I've  been  wi'  rich  and  poor, 

Yet  haply  never  to  this  hour 
•Did  I  see  ane  sae  careless. 

"  For  just  when  I  brought  ben  your  clase, 

Sae  beaten  with  the  weather, 
And  gae  the  trews  a  wee  bit  touch. 
Out  flew  goud  guineas  frae  ae  pouch, 
And  half-croons  frae  the  other. 

"  And  then  your  bonnie  braw  goud  watch, 

And  a'  the  trinkets  worn  wi't, 
Was  just  left  dangling  in  the  spung, 
And  near  had  to  the  ground  been  flung, 
As  it  had  been  a  tumeept. 

"  And  waur  than  a',  your  pocket-buik 

Fell  frae  the  oxter-pocket ; 
And  writs  and  bank-notes  mony  a  ane, 
Wi'  rain  down  through  its  braw  red  skin 

Intirely  were  soakit.'* 

"  In  sooth,  guid  dame,  I  didna  care, 

O'er  blythe  your  bed  to  won  in. 
When  sae  outworn — and  yet  ev'n  there 
I  had  not  missed  your  guidman's  prayer 
For  a'  the  goud  o'  Lunnon.* 

*  London. 
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''  And  as  for  writs  and  guinea-notes, 

Your  place  is  here  the  loneliest ; 
And  when  I've  roamed  by  glen  and  hill, 
Although  I  found  folk  poor,  yet  still 

I  ever  found  them  honest." 

"  Guid  guide  ye,  bairn ! "  the  auld  wife  said, 

"  'Twas  even  that  I  hinted ; 
For  sure  your  goud,  with  John  and  me, 
Had  it  been  mair  by  three  times  three, 

Had  a'  been  safe  uncounted. 

"  But  should  ye  fa'  on  some  ill  place, 

And  leave  it  sae  neglectet — 
The  like  has  been,  and  sae  may  be — 
I  wadna  muckle  say  but  ye 

May  come  to  lose  the  feck  o't. 

"  But  ye're  o'er  like  our  ain  when  they 
Come  hame  to  get  their  up-ings ;  * 

They  leave  their  siller  in  their  claes, 

As  fouk  upon  the  banks  and  braes 
Could  gather  it  in  goupins." 

"  Ye  then  hae  children  o'  your  ain  1 " 
The  stranger  said ;  "  and  mind  ye 
They  aiblins  may,  and  now  and  then. 
Send  something  to  the  lame  auld  man — 
I've  kenned  some  do  as  kindly  1 " 

*  Up-ing8,  new  cloths  and  other  things  of  repair. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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"  Ay,  Sir,  we've  had  five  gallant  bairns, 

Four  sons  and  ae  sweet  lassie ; 
But  she  and  twa  o'  them  are  laid 
Where  nae  mair  aching  tries  the  head, 
Aneath  the  turf  sae  grassie. 

"  Our  Mary  liket  weel  to  stray 

Where  clear  the  bum  was  rowin* ; 
And  trouth  she  was,  though  I  say  sae. 
As  fair  as  ought  e'er  made  o'  clay. 
And  blythe  as  ony  gowan. 

"  And  happy,  too,  as  ony  lark 

The  clud  might  ever  carry : 
She  shunned  the  ill  and  sought  the  good. 
E'en  mair  than  weel  was  understood ; 

And  a'  fouk  liket  Mary. 

"  But  she  fell  sick  wi'  some  decay. 

When  she  was  but  eleven ; 
And  as  she  pined  frae  day  to  day. 
We  grudged  to  see  her  gaun  away. 

Though  she  was  gaun  to  heaven. 

"  There's  fears  for  them  that's  far  awa'. 

And  fykes  for  them  are  flitting ; 
But  fears  and  cares,  baith  grit  and  sma'. 
We  by-and-by  o'er-pit  them  a' ; 
But  death  there's  nae  o'er-pitting. 
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"  And  nature's  bands  are  hard  to  break, 

When  thus  they  maun  be  broken ; 
And  e'en  the  form  we  loved  to  see, 
We  canna  lang — canld  though  it  be — 
Preserve  it  as  a  token. 

"  But  Mary  had  a  gentle  heart — 

Heaven  did  as  gently  free  her ; 
Yet  lang  afore  she  reached  that  part, 
Dear  Sir,  it  wad  hae  made  ye  start 

Had  ye  been  here  to  see  her. 

"  Sae  changed,  and  yet  sae  sweet  and  fair. 

And  growing  meek  and  meeker ; 
W  her  lang  locks  o'  yellow  hair 
She  wore  a  little  angel's  air. 

Ere  angels  cam'  to  seek  her. 

"  And  when  she  couldna  stray  out-by. 

The  wee  wild-flowers  to  gather. 
She  oft  her  household  plays  wad  try. 
To  hide  her  illness  frae  our  eye. 

Lest  she  should  grieve  us  farther. 

"  But  ilka  thing  we  said  or  did 

Aye  pleased  the  sweet  wee  creature ; 

In  troth,  ye  wad  hae  thought  she  had 

A  something  in  her  made  her  glad 
Ayont  the  course  o'  nature. 
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''  For  though  disease  beyont  remeed, 

Was  in  her  frame  indented, 
Yet  aye  the  mair  as  she  grew  ill, 
She  grew  and  grew  the  lovelier  still. 
And  mair  and  mair  contented. 

"  But  death's  cauld  hour  cam'  on  at  last. 

As  it  to  a'  is  comin' ; 
And  may  it  be,  whene'er  it  fa's, 
Nae  waur  to  others  than  it  was 

To  Mary — sweet  wee  woman  !  " 

"  A-men  ! "  the  stranger  said,  but  he 

Strangely  the  word  divided  : 
The  tear  somehow  stood  in  his  e'e. 
And  thus  ho  spoke,  as  it  might  be 
The  only  way  to  hide  it. 

Then  hastily  ho  said  again, — 
"  But  yo  hae  failed  o'  giving 

Account  how  died  your  gallant  sons. 

Or  how  this  weary  warl'  runs 
Wi'  them  wha  still  are  living  ? " 

"  Alak  !  dear  Sir,"  the  auld  wife  said, 

"  If  Mary  did  expire 
By  silent,  sad,  and  soft  degrees. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  these, 

Wha  now  are  sleeping  by  her. 
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"  For  they  went  out  ae  stormy  day— 

'Twas  in  the  snawy  winter — 
But  lak-en-ee  !  it  happened  sae, 
Their  father's  hame  in  life  that  they 

Agane  should  never  enter. 

'^  The  snaws  lay  deep  on  moor  and  dale, 

For  a'  the  winds  had  lifted, 
And  round  the  coombs  o'  ilka  hill. 
Still  heigher  and  aye  heigher  still, 

To  awesome  wreaths  had  drifted. 

"  They  hung  like  cluds  upon  the  sky, 

And  white  as  angel-garments  ; 
And  living  things  'mid  nature  waste 
Seemed  nought  but  dowieness  to  taste, 

And  dream  o'  their  interments. 

"  For  nature  has  an  awfa'  power 

When  snaws  lay  sic  a  lot  on ; 
And  things  alike  baith  far  and  near 
Sink  dowff  and  sad,  as  if  they  were 

Of  Grod  himser  forgotten. 

"  The  hill  was  steep,  the  glen  was  deep ; 

And  our  twa  sons  thegither 
Were  stan'in'  wi*  their  father's  sheep. 
When  down  the  wreathe  cam*  wi*  a  sweep. 

That  nane  could  aid  the  ither. 
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"  And  they  were  buried  forty  feet 

Aneath  that  awesome  hurl ; 
And  caulder  than  the  snaw  itsel', 
When  they  were  gotten  where  they  fell, 

A  warning  to  the  warl*. 

"  But  we  can  trow  they  went  to  God ; 

And  as  they  went  thegither, 
It  e'en  wad  be  a  blythesome  road ; 
For  it,  I  think,  nane  ever  trode 

Were  fonder  o'  ilk  other. 

"  As  for  the  twa  wha  still  survive, 

May  nae  sic  hap  befa*  them ! 
The  tane  has  to  the  Heelan*s  gane 
To  herd  the  sheep  o'  ane  M'Lean — 

I  think  it*s  that  they  ca'  him. 

"  The  other  is  a  gard*ner  bred, 

And  weel  ta'en  wi'  his  master, 
And  favoured  muckle  :  weel  he  may. 
For  he  was  kind  and  faithfu*  aye. 
And  nought  gains  favour  faster. 

"  But  they  hae  generous  hearts,  and  proud, 

And  wadna  that  we  wantet, 
For  a'  the  hills  that  hae  withstood 
The  overflowings  o'  the  flood. 

If  only  just  they  kent  it. 
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''  Sure,  that  they  hae  for  us  sic  care 

Is  thing  that  wisdom  warrants ; 
Yet  whiles  we  think  they  gie  far  mair 
Than  they  can  just  fu'  easy  spare 
To  aid  th^  aged  parents. 

"  Yet  there  is  ane  can  pay  it  a', 
And  may  He  aye  watch  o'er  them  : 

IVe  often  thought,  in  grit  or  sma', 

It's  nae  ill  sign  o'  men  ava 
To  look  to  them  that  bore  themu" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not,  by  my  troth ! " 

The  stranger  said,  and  boldly; 
For  simple  though  the  tale  might  be, 
It  filled  him  with  such  generous  glee, 
He  could  not  say  it  coldly. 
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There's  beauty  in  the  wild  green  bower — 

And  beauty  all  the  greater. 
That  hand  ne'er  there  trimmed  twig  or  flower ; 
As  simplest  words  have  deepest  power 

When  they  are  true  to  nature. 
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Part  IV. 

The  tempest  now  was  maistly  o'er, 

Though  dark  the  sky  still  brooded, 
And  now  and  then  there  down  wad  pour 
A  heavy,  though  a  passing  shower, 
And  waters  still  were  flooded. 

The  froth  shone  white  in  ilka  syke, 

Kowed  roun*  like  little  ruckies ; 
The  cattle  cowered  ahint  ilk  dyke, 
And  a*  was  worn  and  wasted  like. 
Except  the  thowless  duckies.* 

For  a'  had  home  a  fearsome  hrowst 

0'  raging  wind  and  weather. 
The  stranger  marvelled  that  the  house 
Had  no  fa'n  in,  wi'  ae  sad  souse, 

And  smoored  them  a'  thegither. 


The  ducks. 
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But  lowly  things  will  sometimes  stand 

When  lofty  things  will  tumble ; 
And  his  warm  heart  glowed  wi'  delight, 
Though  haply  he'd  ne*er  spent  a  night 

Within  a  hame  sae  humble. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  slept  as  weel 

As  in  a  palace-royal ; 
Twere  guid  that  ilk  unrestfu'  chiel' 
Wad  seek,  'mid  storms,  the  moorland  shiel. 

And  gie  the  thing  a  trial. 

"  Idle,  till  they  wi'  rest  grow  sair. 
And  toss  like  fouk  that's  sea-sick ; 

The  toil  and  tempests  wad  do  mair, 

In  finding  them  a  couthy  lair, 
Than  a'  their  fumes  and  physic." 

And  now  he  spoke  o'  setting  out ; 

But  as  he  minced  sic  matters, 
A  braw  brisk  rider  reached  the  door. 
Who  led  a  saddled  steed,  and  sore 

He  cursed  baith  house  and  gutters. 

He  wore  gold  band  aroun*  his  hat, 

A  black  cockade  upon  it ; 
And  proud  and  lordly  there  he  sat, 
And  spak,  and  swore,  and  spat — and  spat, 

As  he'd  rode  race  and  won  it 
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'*  Didst  see  a  gentleman  last  night 
With  ringlets  somewhat  hoary  1 
His  steed  somehow  had  taken  fright, 
And  parted  &om  him  on  the  height, 
As  I  conceived  the  story. 

''  And  we  have  sought  him  east  and  west, 

Wherever  we  have  got  land. 
Trust  me,  if  ought  that  man  befall. 
They'll  drop  the  tear  in  bower  and  hall 

Throughout  the  bounds  of  Scotland  ! 

"  For  he's  Duke  Henry  of  Buccleuch, 

My  master,  too — by  Cupid  ! 
Say  if  you've  seen  not — sure  you  can 
This  much — or  if  you've  seen  the  man  ; 

Why  look  so  downright  stupid  ? " 

"  Now  Heaven  forfend  ! "  the  auld  wife  said. 

In  horror  undiminished, 
**  K  he's  Duke  Henry  o'  Buccleuch, 
How  e'er  it  may  turn  out  wi'  you, 

I'm  ane  at  least  that's  finished. 

"  For  I  hae  raved  and  roared  and  spoke 

Wi'  idle  tales  unbounded ; 
And  though  I  never  yet  hae  seen 
Sae  kind  a  man  atween  the  een, 

Tm  utterly  confounded. 
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**  And  yet  the  house  that  him  has  served 

Might  well  been  spared  your  corses ; 
And  gatters  that  his  Grace  came  through, 
Less  ca'd  might  weel  been  crossed  by  you, 
Especially  on  sic  horses. 

"  But  1*11  gang  in,  and  I  will  kneel. 

As  if  it  were  to  heaven ; 
For  I  wad  rather  trust  to  him 
Than  you,  who  look  sae  proud  and  trim. 

In  hopes  to  be  forgiven." 

Just  here  the  Duke  came  to  the  door. 

The  groom  his  head  uncovered. 
And  his  parading  a'  seemed  o'er — 
He  neither  spoke,  nor  spat,  nor  swore, 

But  looked  like  ane  that's  davered. 

His  Grace  gae  the  guidwife  a  purse, 

Wi'  some  gowd  pieces  in  it ; 
The  groom  lap  down — the  stirrup  took, 
Nor  banned  the  gutter  then — the  Duke 

Was  mounted  in  a  minute. 

"  Oh,  sir !  oh,  sir  ! "  the  auld  wife  cried, 

"  This  purse  leave  thou  na  wi*  me, 
For  sure  I  hae  offended  sair : 
Tak'  back  the  purse ;  I  ask  nae  mair, 
But  just  that  yell  forgie  me ! " 
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The  Duke  turned  round  his  steed  again 

Ere  he  a  word  would  utter, 
"  Guid  dame,"  quo'  he,  "  do  keep  the  purtse. 
Else  I'll  come  back  and  plague  thee  worse— 

Think  nothing  o'  the  matter. 

"  For  ye  hae  given  no  offence — 

Too  iU  I  but  repay  thee ; 
If  ye  may  act  aye  wi'  sic  mense, 
I'll  bet  a  plack,  the  consequence 

WiU  ne'er  to  iU  betray  thee. 

"  And  cherish  thou  thy  kind  auld  heart, 

Nor  mind  ought  o'  the  gutter ; 
We'll  maybe  find  a  way  mair  plain, 
When  our  gay  groom  comes  back  again, 
To  make  the  entrance  better." 

The  wife  still  lingered  at  the  door. 

And  plied  her  wits  supremely, 
To  see  the  twasome  speed  awa'. 
And  how  the  groom  should  be  sae  braw, 

Duke  Henry  dressed  sae  hamely. 

"  Heigh  me  ! "  quo'  she,  "  now  baud  him  up- 

The  man  wad  seem  the  master ; 
And  though  these  lands  are  a'  his  ain, 
Compared  wi'  groom  sa  braw  and  vain, 
He'd  scarce  seem  worth  a  tester."  * 

*  Tester,  an  old  coin,  in  y&lae  sixpence. 
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She  then  sat  down  beside  her  hearth, 

And  there  to  work  &8t  falling, 
She  tasked  herseF  wi'  muckle  toil, 
How  she  had  acted  all  the  while, 

Before  the  groom  came  bawling. 

She'd  ca'd  the  Duke  baith  bairn  and  sir, 

And  this  thing  and  the  other, 
And  trimmed  him  wi'  her  hamely  gnash 
Anent  his  carelessness  and  cash, 

As  she  had  been  his  mother. 

But  finding  things  thus  grew  the  worse, 

And  that  she  still  got  on  ill, 
Into  her  lap  she  cast  the  purse — 
Said  she,  "  Yon  groom  who  brought  the  horse, 

Maun  surely  be  some  gonial 

"  For  it  was  him  who  pat  me  mad. 

And  as  I  think  allenerly, 
A  gentleman  folk  aye  may  ken ; 
Yet  e'en  'mang  sic,  though  ane  were  ten, 

They'd  nane  be  like  Duke  Henry. 

'^  For  he's  sae  easy  pleased  and  free ; 

Yet  waesome  things  come  o'er  him. 
Just  as  they  wad  do  over  me — 
I  saw  the  tear  twice  in  his  e'e, 

For  a'  a  Duchess  bore  him. 
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"  'Tis  wonder  nane,  fouk  praise  him  a' 

Frae  Banff  unto  the  Border ; 
The  greater  wonder  is  that  they 
Hae  no  far  mair  to  think  and  say 
'Bout  ane  that's  sae  unordinair. 

"  E'en  here  in  this  auld  rotten  hut, 

That  daily  bodes  to  fail  us, 
He  seemed  as  happy  wi'  his  lot, 
And  wi'  the  worthless  cheer  he  got. 
As  he'd  been  in  his  palace. 

"  But  yon  uncultivated  cowt. 

Had  he  lodged  in  sic  fashion, 
Had  sure  kicked  up  some  pridefu'  rout, 
Mair  rough  than  a'  the  storm  without, 
And  left  us  in  a  passion. 

"  He  little  trowed  the  Duke  was  here. 

Else  he  had  come  mair  quiet, 
As  grew  he  when  he  did  him  see. 
And  turned  up  his  big  goggle  e'e, 
Like  some  half-murdered  pyet"  * 

But  autumn  now  had  passed  away, 

And  winter  on  was  wearing, 
And  still  the  weary  gutters  lay 
As  deep  as  they  did  in  the  day 

When  the  great  man  came  swearing. 

*  Pyet-  ue.,  Magpie. 
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And  oft  the  wife  had  tauld  the  tale, 

How  she  had  been  entrappit 
Wi*  him,  who  in  the  rain  did  come. 
And  braw  brisk  bearing  o'  the  groom, 

And  how  his  pride  was  crappit : 

And  how  the  Duke  had  praised  her  cheer, 

And  a'  her  mense  and  breeding ; 
And  heard  her  tell  'bout  Mary  dear, 
And  them  awa,  and  them  still  here, 

Wi'  kindliness  exceeding. 

And  how  that  he  had  gi'en  her  gowd. 

That  made  her  rich  for  ever ; 
For  it  had  made  her  auld  heart  proud, 
As  not  in  charity  bestowed, 

But  just  in  perfect  favour. 

In  truth,  her  tale  was  never  done 

To  ony  who  would  listen ; 
And  few,  I  ween,  loved  not  to  hear 
0*  him  wha  place  came  never  near. 

But  left  behind  a  blessin*. 

And  mony  sought  the  auld  bit  hut 

That  'fore  made  little  word  o't ; 
And  a'  would  say  that  something  mair 
Would  sure  be  done  for  that  auld  pair 

Than  e'er  had  come  aboard  yet 
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"  Na,  na,"  they'd  say,  "  we  now  need  care 

For  nouther  lord  nor  lady, 
Since  the  best  Duke  o'  Britain's  isle 
Has  honoured  us  in  sic  a  style. 

We've  got  enough  already. 

"  Ae  blink  o'  guid  Duke  Henry's  e'e, 

Since  he  could  thole  our  failings, 
And  sleep  within  a  cot  sae  wee. 
And  crack  sae  kindly  and  sae  free, 
Is  mair  than  ony  mailins. 


"  And  it  does  aye  the  auld  heart  guid 

To  think,  as  does  our  Johnie, 
That  ane  sae  great  his  hamely  prayer 
Wad  list,  and  count  it  worth  far  mair 
Than  a'  his  lands  and  money." 
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Part  V. 

The  winter  had  been  dreich  and  dour, 

And  still  the  weary  gutters 
Lay  deep  around  the  auld  folks'  door, 
When  rains  wad  rush,  and  winds  wad  roar, 

And  snaws  rowe  down  the  waters. 

I'd  bet  (if  here  a  hame  ye  build) 

Ten  merks  against  a  bodle, 
If  low  ye  gang  to  gain  a  bield, 
Ye'll  find  that  ye  your  fate  hae  sealed 

Amid  a  downright  puddle. 


But  there  are  changes  ever  mair 

In  a'  the  things  o'  nature, 
And  that  which  lies  sae  far  remote. 
That  it  wad  seem  for  aye  forgot, 
Comes  sooner  round  or  later. 

VOL.  II. 
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The  white  cluds  frae  the  sky  flung  o'er 
The  earth  their  lights  and  shadows. 
The  bird  grew  blyther  in  its  bower, 
The  plovers  wailed  upon  the  moor. 
And  wild-ducks  sought  the  meadows. 

And  winter  eeliet  frae  our  land, 

As  spring  peeped  o'er  the  mountains. 
The  sun  grew  bright  on  bank  and  brae. 
And  flowerets  wild  began  to  play 
Their  fringes  round  the  fountains. 

And  when  nae  ane  wad  think  a  thought 

Anent  the  fearfu'  weather, 
That  drave  Duke  Henry  to  the  cot, 
To  share  wi*  them  the  humble  lot 

Wha  lived  sae  lane  together, 

There  came  a  host  o'  men  and  carts, 

Wi*  lime  and  sclate  and  timmer, 
And  hewn  freestanes  in  other  some — 
Briskly  they  came,  as  swallows  come 
To  build  their  house  in  simmer. 

And  sure  enough,  in  twa-three  weeks. 

They  reared  a  winsome  cottage 
Beside  a  bonnie  bum  and  bield. 
That  it  the  lanely  pair  might  shield 
In  comfort  in  their  dotage. 
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The  farmer  grudged  till  like  to  choke, 

Yet  it  appears  he'd  granted 
This  ance  at  least  unto  the  Duke, 
0'  his  ain  lands,  the  wee  bit  nuik 

Which  thus  meanwhile  he  wanted. 

Sae  round  it  there  was  drawn  a  park. 

To  keep  a  cow  and  pownie ; 
The  Duke  the  pownie  sent  himsel', 
A  present,  as  his  Grace  bade  tell, 

To  his  kind-hearted  cronie. 

And  sent  were  other  things  forbye, 
Baith  beds  and  chairs,  and  such  as, 

Full  fifteen  pounds — 'twas  yearly  paid ; 

But  some  who  held  they  kenned  it,  said 
That  these  were  frae  the  Duchess. 

And  he  the  lad,  as  gard'ner  bred. 

Apprenticed  to  ane  Benbrig, 
To  serve  Duke  Henry  shortly  gaed. 
And,  I  think,  by-and-by  was  made 

Head-gard'ner  at  Drumlanrig. 

But  Johnie  was  a  crouse  auld  man 

As  e'er  was  under  heaven, 
When  brisk  and  braw  he  took  the  rood, 
A*  prancing  on  the  pownie  proud, 

His  Grace  himsel'  had  given. 
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And  when  he  went  his  son  to  see, 

The  Duke  would  still  maintain  it, 
That  Johnie,  that  they  quits  might  be, 
Should  with  the  Duchess  take  his  tea. 
As  with  his  wife  he'd  ta'en  it. 

Then  John,  abashed,  as  ye  may  guess, 

Sat  right  far  frae  the  table, 
But  nane  the  least  would  note  his  dress. 
Or  ought  o'  a'  that  strange  distress 
Which  made  his  hand  unstable. 

Himsel*  sae  kind  and  free,  the  Duke 

Knew  life  in  every  station ; 
All  pleasure  in  his  pleasure  took. 
And  on  ho  bore,  by  hook  or  crook, 
A  generous  conversation. 

And  on  the  whole  John  got  weel  on, 

As  some  that  might  seem  douser, 
And  when  a*  things  were  o'er  and  well, 
He  'gan,  as  erst  his  Grace  himseP, 
To  craw  a  wee  thing  crouser. 

For  there  were  some  young  ladies  there, 

A'  fair,  and  guid  as  bonnie, 
Who,  as  he  told  them  some  queer  jokes 
Anent  the  ways  o'  country  folks. 
Deigned  to  converse  wi'  Johnie. 
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For  loveliness  is  ever  jfree, 

When  to  true  worth  pertaining, 
And  feeling  right,  it  worth  can  see 
In  others,  humble  though  they  be, 

With  whom  it  is  obtaining. 

He  tauld  how  lads  and  lasses  wooed ; 

And  how  o'  lads  fu'  many, 
A'  but  to  court  a  wee  wee  while, 
Would  travel  mony  a  weary  mile, 

In  nights  baith  dark  and  rainy. 

Hearts  mony  sae  were  wooed  and  won, 
Who  ne*er  foimd  cause  to  rue  it — 

Wad  crack  night  after  night  awa'. 

By  hoary  thorn  or  birken  shaw. 
When  nane  but  Heaven  knew  it 

Weel  rowed  within  the  laddie's  plaid. 

Till  larks  would  o*er  them  waken, 
Ke*er  trowed  they  that  they  lang  had  stayed. 
When  kindly  cheek  to  cheek  was  laid, 
Amang  the  moorlan'  bracken. 

"  But  nane  o'  lads  in  a'  the  land 

Durst  woo  wi*  you,"  quo'  Johnie, 
**  For  they  wad  never  understand. 
But  angels  had  come  to  their  hand 

In  creatures  a'  sae  bonnie." 
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Yet  Johnie  was  a  mensefu'  man. 

And  strove  to  guide  his  clatter, 
Though  in  forbearance  not  sae  skilled. 
But  that  he'd  make  them  laugh,  till  filled 
Their  very  e'en  wi'  water. 

And  shook  their  ringlets,  erst  sae  trim. 

Till,  like  a  buss  o'  heather, 
They  fluttered  roimd  their  lily  necks. 
As  if  they  had,  by  the  effects, 

Been  torfelled  wi'  the  weather. 

But  ilk  ane  wi'  a  lovely  grace 
Gave  him  some  present  dainty, 

Or  to  himsel*,  or  to  his  wife, 

And  never  man  in  a'  this  life 
Was  secretly  sae  vauntie. 

For  Johnie  was  a  wee  thing  slee, 

When  neebors  sic  things  stated, 
And  he  would  say  'twas  nae  ill  thing, 
For  ane  wha  had  a  broken  wing, 
To  be  sae  weel  related. 

The  Duke  had  him  a  visit  paid, 
Ev'n  in  right  bruckle  weather, 
And  he,  now  that  he'd  eased  his  limb, 
Could  better  visit  back  wi'  him, 
And  crack  o'er  things  together. 
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And  where  afoie  he'd  scarce  a  Mend, 

He  now  in  troth  had  plenty, 
Wha  did  na  scorn  to  shake  his  hand, 
And  come  and  see  his  house  and  land, 

And  shows  themsels  right  tentie. 

But  a'  things  maun  come  to  an  end. 

And  sae  maun  this  lang  story; 
Though  we  fu'  many  things  could  tell, 
Which  afterwards  that  pair  befell. 

That  might  be  deemed  nae  norie. 

For  we  could  tell  how  trim  and  neat 

This  cottage  aye  was  keepit. 
And  how,  to  mind  them  o'  their  fate, 
They  still  kept  up  the  bed  o'  state 

On  whilk  Duke  Henry  sleepit. 

And  how,  upon  a  bonnie  day, 

When  heaven  and  earth  were  cheery, 
When  lambs  amang  the  gowans  lay. 
And  larks  sang  o'er  the  moorlands  grey, 
As  if  they  ne'er  wad  weary, 

A  lovely  lady  sought  this  bower. 

And  lovely  ladies  wi'  her ; 
And  how  the  auld  guidwife  wad  feel 
Her  leathfu'  heart  begin  to  reel. 

That  she  could  scarcely  see  her. 
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And  how  they  gared  her  make  them  tea, 
Wi*  mony  a  winsome  queerie, 

As  it  she  to  some  Duke  had  made, 

Who  had  to  her  a  visit  paid, 
When  he  was  wet  and  weary. 

And  how  she  soon  fand  out  their  ploy 

(Even  as  the  story  said  is), 
And  tauld  the  tale  a*  o'er  again 
Anent  the  Duke,  to  entertain 

The  Duchess  and  her  ladies. 

And  how  the  new  house  lang  she  scorned. 

She  in  the  auld  sac  prided, 
And  could  na  feel  hersel'  a*  right 
For  mony  a  day  and  mony  a  night. 

Her  thoughts  were  sae  divided. 

"  For  I  had  aye  the  hope,"  quo'  she. 

When  warmer  thoughts  had  won  her, 
"  When  a'  my  auld  days  should  be  past. 
That  I  wad  seek  the  grave  at  last. 
Crowned  wi'  at  least  ae  honour. 

"  It  was  enough  that  I  had  lived 

In  cot,  though  nane  the  brawest. 
To  entertain  sae  great  a  guest, 
When  sair  wi'  wind  and  weather  pressed. 
Or  serve  him  in  the  sma'est. 
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"  But  now  I  see  that  this  is  o'er, 
And  something  me  bewitches ', 
For  if  I  loved  the  Dnke^fore, 
So  much,  even  now  as  much,  and  more, 
Methinks  I  love  the  Duchess. 
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"  And  yet  what  need  it  sae  he  said  1 
The  guid  hae  something  wi*  them 
That  gars  folk  think  the  ane  addressed 
Is  aye  the  bonniest  and  the  best, 
Wherever  we  chance  to  see  them." 

Sae  may  it  be  ! — this  tale  is  said  : 

If  ony  ca*t  an  ill  ane. 
Let  them  bethink  them  it  was  meant. 
Or  if  in  writing  or  in  print. 

To  pleasure  our  wee  William. 

For  he  loves  what  is  kind  and  droll. 

Or  deftly  said,  divinely. 
And  e*en  now,  wi'  his  keelavine. 
He'll  draw  for  it  a  braw  design, 

And  fit  it  out  fu'  finely. 


Then  hang  the  harp  upon  the  tree, — 

Lang  has  it  hung  forsaken  1 
And  langer  hence  it  yet  may  be, 
£re  its  worn  chords  again  for  me 
May  sic  a  strain  awaken. 
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But  I  will  piay  that  those  who  hae. 

To  giving  may  be  apt  aye, 
That  they  may  reap  the  giver's  fee, 
When  those  who  get  shall  grateful  be, 
And  a'  may  thus  be  happy. 


THE  HUNTSMAN  OF  TRAQUAIR. 

Why  sit  yo  here  sae  sad  and  lorn, 
A  lovely  maiden  and  her  mother  1 

And  why  on  this,  sae  sweet  a  mom, 
Sigh  ye  sae  oft  to  ane  another  ] 

Sure  nature  a*  is  green  and  gay, 
The  river  doun  the  valley  rowin'. 

The  lambs  are  sporting  on  the  brae, 
The  lawns  are  white  wi'  mony  a  gowan. 

And  while  frae  bower  and  greenwood  tree 
The  wild  birds  cease  na  frae  their  singing, 

Far  through  the  vale,  in  measures  free, 
The  sang  o'  yon  fair  maid  is  ringing. 

Gaze  where  ye  will,  by  glen  and  hill, 
Ye  see  nae  scene  in  sadness  shrouded  j 

The  sky  is  over  all,  and  still 

That  sky  is  calm  and  all  unclouded. 
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Yet  je  sit  thus  forlornly  here, 

A  mother  and  a  lovely  maiden. 
That  nought  the  while  wad  seem  to  cheer 

Wi'  weird  and  wae  sae  heavy  laden. 

Alack,  fair  sir !  the  heavens  are  high, 
But  earth  frae  them  can  gladness  borrow, 

And  there  may  be  a  reason  why 

They  have  their  joy  and  we  our  sorrow. 

But  this  meanwhile  I  may  not  tell. 
Since  it  but  mair  the  maid  endangers. 

As  she  o'er  weel  aye  kens  hersel'. 

Whene'er  we  see  approaching  strangers. 

She  kens  I'll  then  the  tale  begin 
That  has  sic  weary  sorrow  taught  her, 

That  scarce  frae  her  a  smile  I  win, 

Though  she's  my  ain  and  only  daughter. 

Yet  if  a  kind  ano  hither  stray 

That  in  our  wae  wad  be  a  sharer,   \ 

This  heart  can  never  turn  away, 
To  mak  his  sad  and  it  the  sairer. 

But,  hark  ye  !  she'll  soon  steal  away. 

And  sit  yon  little  lonely  dell  in, 
Where,  while  ye  listen,  she'll  delay, 

Sae  weel  she  kens  the  tale  I'm  telling. 
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There's  some  a  mother's  words  can  dieer. 
Though  even  hope  they  bring  na  wi*  them  j 

And  some  lo*e  o'  their  friends  to  hear, 
Though  they  again  should  never  see  them. 

But  it  wi'  them  can  ne'er  be  well 

That  hate  at  their  ain  grief  hae  taken. 

And  out  their  sorrows  winna  tell, 

Although  the  heart  within  is  breakin*. 

Now  see  she  yonder  sits  tlie  while, 
Nor  yonder  will  her  wao  be  greater. 

And  neither  aught  will  it  beguile 
0'  a*  that  crowns  the  face  o*  nature. 

She  chanced  a  gallant  lad  to  lo'e, 

Xor  had  they  wooed  and  vowed  but  newly, 
Though  better  it  had  been,  I  trow. 

If  they  had  never  lo'cd  sae  truly. 

And  this  is  what  might  mony  say. 
For  mony  hae  been  left  as  lanely; 

But  some  will  feel  a  deeper  wae, 
And  sorrow  on,  though  it  be  vainly. 


The  tryst  gaed  past,  the  lad  was  lost. 

And  he  was  sought  by  bower  and  borough. 

By  wild  and  brae  and  river's  way, 

And  house  and  hauld  and  field  and  furrow. 
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Feared  was  the  waurst,  and  naething  cheered, 
And  though  she  strove  to  bear  it  mildly, 

Ae  morning  came  when  she  appeared. 
And  said  unto  her  mother  wildly — 

**  Oh,  mother  !  is  it  east  or  west, 
Or  is  it  Heelan'  glen  or  Lowlan', 

For  ne'er  again  I  e'er  may  rest 
TiU  I  be  on  the  plains  o'  HoUan'." 

I  trowed  it  vain,  yet  saw  her  pain, 
And  went  to  others  to  bespeak  them. 

To  see  what  way  they  best  might  gae. 
And  on  the  plains  o'  Hollan'  seek  him. 

A  spirit  in  the  night  had  past. 
And  cast  the  light  her  verra  soul  on. 

And  thus  it  was  she  might  not  rest 
Till  she  was  on  the  plains  o'  Hollan'. 

But  aye  they  said  'twas  weary  way, 
And  lightliefied  *  the  tale  I'm  telling, 

Mainteening  he  or  nane  could  be 

Sae  soon  and  fi&r  through  ocean's  swelling. 

For  they  averred  that  seas  ran  high, 

Ae  tide  anither  tide  controUin*, 
Till  whirling  waves  swept  clud  and  sky, 

And  sae  he  couldna  be  in  Hollan'. 

•  Spoke  Ughtlj  oC 
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But  thougli  yell  mak'  the  heart  less  sad. 
If  time  and  frien's  their  aid  be  given, 

Kane  ye  will  gar  forget  the  dead, 
K  angels  come  to  teach  the  living. 

Though  days  had  passed  mair  than  a  week, 
Searchers  still  here  and  there  were  stroUin', 

Since  nane  wad  e'er  believe,  and  seek 
The  lad  upon  the  plains  o'  HoUan'. 

The  thing  was  spoken  o'  again, 

And  morrow  rose  still  after  morrow, 

For  a*  had  ca'd  the  vision  vain, 

Brought  on  by  wilderment  and  sorrow. 

A  fate,  they  said,  it  was  sae  strange, 
It  neither  could  be  spoke  nor  wrote  on; 

And  less  it  would  the  maid  derange, 
The  sooner  that  it  was  forgotten. 

Nae  huntsman  that  they  ever  knew, 
The  maddest  e'er  set  earth  his  sole  on, 

Wad  carry  out  the  chase,  and  route. 
Alive  or  dead,  away  to  HoUan*. 

For  though  our  vales  a'  filled  should  be 
Wi*  waters  till  the  hills  were  levelled, 

They  wad  na  mak'  sae  vast  a  sea 

As  that  through  whilk  he  must  have  travelled. 
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But  though  our  lord  nae  vision  shared, 
He  got  the  news  a  faithfu'  scroll  in, 

That  his  hrave  huntsman,  weel  prepared, 
Was  faund  upon  the  plains  o'  HoUan' — 

AH  as  he'd  heen  in  coat  o'  green. 
And  other  trappings  flush  or  frugal. 

His  band  o'  siUer  shining  sheen. 
And  at  his  belt  the  Yirl's  bugle. 

And  this  same  thing  the  news  wad  bring, 
For  this  they  needed  little  wit  in. 

Since  the  estate,  and  realm,  and  date. 
And  Yirl's  name,  thereon  was  written. 

Then  ae  wee  boy  could  mind  he  crossed 
The  river  when  it  high  was  swollen. 

But  said  he  couldna  in 't  be  lost, 
Howe*er  he  fand  his  way  to  HoUan*. 

For  he  could  face  the  Flora  wolf. 
And  loup  the  lesser  linn  and  larger ; 

Could  soom  o'  Tweed  the  deepest  gulf. 
And  mount  the  Yirrs  maddest  charger. 

The  journey  wonder  aye  renewed. 
But  neither  yeoman,  knight^  nor  yirl 

Could  tell  how  it  had  been  pursued 
Sae  fast  and  far,  throw  pool  and  whirl 
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They  say  'tis  far  by  bank  and  scaur, 
And  that  the  ocean,  too,  is  roUin', 

And  mair  indeed  than  a'  the  Tweed, 
A'  roun'  and  roun'  the  plains  o'  Hollan*. 

Sae  men  might  spare,  or  they  might  speed 
To  search  the  landwart  toun  and  borough. 

And  doun  where'er  the  waters  lead 
Ayont  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow. 

He  rested  not  by  cleugh  or  creek, 
And  frien's  together  still  condolin' 

Wad  ne'er  believe,  and  gang  and  seek 
The  lad  upon  the  plains  o'  Hollan'. 

But  thus  it  is  that  fate  the  while 

Has  sae  allayed  the  maiden's  laughter, 

That  scarce  I  win  frae  her  a  smile. 

Though  she's  my  ain  and  only  daughter. 

If  'tis  a  smile,  it  canna  cheer. 

But,  like  a  blink  to-day,  will  borrow. 

To  gar  ye  trow  the  spring  is  here. 

While  frost  and  snaw  comes  on  to-morrow. 

And  though  the  day  be  bright  and  gay. 
Her  thought  frae  a'  its  charms  is  stolen, 

And  strays  and  weeps  where  her  love  sleeps, 
Sae  lanely  on  the  plains  o'  Hollan'. 
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But  our  gude  lord  has  learned  it  now, 
And  says,  because  she  sae  wad  love  him, 

He'll  bring  his  dust  the  waters  through. 
And  lay  a  Scottish  sod  above  him. 

*Tis  o'  the  leal  fu'  kindly  planned, 

For  though  the  dead  can  never  cheer  us, 

Tis  sweet  when  they're  in  our  ain  land, 
And,  though  in  death,  reposing  near  us. 

To  her  it  some  relief  supplies, 

For  though  the  grave  at  once  will  hide  him, 
Still  he  is  near,  and  when  she  dies. 

She  says  that  she  will  sleep  beside  him. 

But  I  hae  fear  when  come  the  folk. 
And  when  the  bell  itsel*  is  toUin', 

That  that  will  break  wliilk  hadna  broke, 
If  he'd  been  sleepin'  still  in  HoUan'. 


VOL.  II. 
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Harp  of  the  holy  heart  and  hand, 

May  I  awake  thy  sacred  tone 
Far  'mid  this  wild  and  lonely  land, 

Where  many  a  martyr's  moss-grey  stone 
Remains  in  hallowed  light  to  tell 

The  living  where  the  ashes  lie 
Of  those  who  loved  thy  numbers  well. 

And  dared  for  thee  to  die, 
Exulting  o'er  the  mortal  pain 
^Vhich  they  were  ne'er  to  know  again. 

When  persecution,  proud  in  power. 

Its  ruthless  minions  sent  abroad. 
These  homeless  wilds  at  midnight's  hoar 

Have  heard  the  hymns  sung  out  to  God 
That  died  away  by  Babel's  streams, 

Like  wailings  of  the  desert  wind ; 
When  exiled  hearts  recalled  the  dreams 

Of  homes  far  left  behind, 
And  scenes  of  Zion's  holy  hill. 
Where  all  thine  echoes  now  are  still. 

♦  From  the  "  SoDg«  of  the  Ark." 
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Thy  strains  were  as  eternal  ties 

Of  sympathy,  that  bound  in  one 
The  souls  of  those  that  could  despise 

All  influence  else  below  the  sun ; 
And  through  these  solitudes  though  far 

Their  weary  feet  were  doomed  to  roam, 
Bright  as  the  glory  of  a  star 

Their  hopes  were  pointed  home 
To  Him  who,  o'er  this  scene  of  day, 
Once  wandered  houselessly  as  they. 

The  wing  of  many  ages  hath 

Swept  o'er  this  world  of  woe  and  crime, 
Since  slept  the  holy  bards  in  death 

Who  woke  thy  harmonies  sublime ; 
But  time,  which  sheds  its  darkness  o'er 

The  pride  of  all  created  things, 
Can  never  dim  the  heavenly  love 

That  melted  from  thy  strings ; 
Nor  sever  from  immortal  thought 
The  wisdom  that  its  light  hath  taught. 

There  is  a  sun  which  cannot  set, 

A  power  whose  influence  cannot  die ; 
The  hand  its  cunning  may  forget. 

And  stars  grow  dim  amid  their  sky. 
But  thou  shalt  to  the  soul  be  known, 

And  that  which  can  a  charm  impart. 
When  all  the  earth-bom  hopes  of  man 

Have  fisded  from  the  heart — 
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A  treasure  that  shall  bless  him  more 
Than  all  the  wealth  the  world  e'er  bore. 

Twas  thine  to  pour  triumphal  dirge 

0*er  Egypt's  ocean-buried  band, 
And  thine  the  lofty  plaints  to  urge 

Of  him  who  dwelt  in  Uz*s  land  ; 
And  it  was  thine  to  bear  abroad 

That  radiance  of  prophetic  song, 
Which  taught  the  truth  and  love  of  God 

The  sons  of  men  among, 
And  thine  to  pour  in  Salem's  halls 
Those  strains  that  every  heart  recalls. 

My  early  days  have  been  far  on 

The  lonely  mountains  passed  away, 
But  I  have  other  longings  known 

Than  those  that  live  but  to  decay ; 
And  though  I  ne'er  may  trace  that  land 

That  gave  thy  sacred  anthems  birth, 
How  were  I  blessed  to  reach  it,  and 

To  kneel  upon  its  earth — 
That  earth  which  holier  steps  have  trod 
Than  those  that  bore  the  Ark  of  God  ! 

To  share  one  drop  of  Hermon's  dew, 
To  pull  one  rose  in  Sharon's  vale. 

And  see  the  vines  on  Carmel's  brow 
Spread  their  rich  glories  to  the  gal 

I'd  face  the  desert's  blast  which  bids 
The  burning  sky  be  wrapt  in  gloom, 
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Steer  ou  througli  wind-reared  pyramids, 

And  brave  the  dread  simoom, 
If  Heaven  at  last  might  bear  me  o'er 
The  banks  of  Jordan's  sacred  shore. 

And  through  En-gedi's  caverns  lone, 

Far  by  yon  dark  and  lifeless  sea, 
Where  meet  abode  for  man  there's  none, 

My  destined  dwelling-place  should  be. 
The  lonely  heart  might  have  its  meed, 

The  soul  its  deeper  power  of  prayer ; 
And  if  I  may  be  blessed  indeed. 

Could  Heaven  not  bless  me  where 
The  Son  of  God  traversed  the  clime. 
And  breathed  undying  love  o'er  time  1 

Is  all  not  vain  but  that  which  wakes 

The  sympathies  that  never  die  1 
Docs  man  not  err  when  will  partakes 

Of  aught  that  leads  not  to  the  sky? 
No  feeling  of  unholy  strife 

Can  wrest  the  rod  from  reason's  hand, 
And  point  to  days  of  after-life 

Amid  a  promised  land, 
Else  he  who  sleeps  on  Pisgah  lone 
Had  passed  to  goodly  Lebanon. 

I've  shared  of  hope  like  other  men, 
I've  known  the  joys  that  others  knew, 

And  life  hath  had  its  moments  when 
Thorns  but  remained  where  roses  grew; 
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And  he  who  recks  of  earthly  fame 
May  live  to  feel  the  charm  depart, 

Or  but  the  fading  laurel  claim 
To  wreathe  a  withered  heart — 

The  charm,  blessed  lyre,  that  springs  of  thee, 

Shall  live  when  time  has  ceased  to  be. 

And  o'er  thy  chords,  though  now  no  more 

Is  shed  at  once  the  light  divine, 
Else,  how  to  reawake  thy  lore 

Had  dared  to  be  a  thought  of  mine, 
Yet  I  will  walk  the  realms  of  hope, 

And  ask  a  guiding-star  from  Him, 
Who,  though  the  skies  their  orbs  should  drop, 

And  all  beside  grow  dim, 
Can  o'er  the  spirit  shed  a  ray 
More  bright  than  Xature's  earliest  day. 

The  graves  are  green,  and  time  is  old, 

And  each  prophetic  lip  is  dumb, 
But  days  and  years  of  peace  foretold 

Are  here,  or  coming,  and  will  come  : 
Rejoice  shall  yet  the  souls  of  men 

To  see  unholiness  exiled ; 
And  forth  the  lion  from  his  den, 

Led  by  a  little  child — 
Days  as  the  days  of  heaven  shall  prove 
Those  of  our  life's  undying  love. 

The  harmony  of  human  thought. 

Bright  as  the  rainbow's  rays,  shall  reign, 
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Pervaded  by  what  back  hath  brought 

The  paradise  of  God  again. 
Blent  in  eternal  unity, 

All  hearts  shall  aid  the  anthem  sung, 
When  thou,  the  Harp  of  Heaven,  shalt  be 

By  Heaven's  own  hand  restrung, 
To  sing  of  Him  who  once  was  slain — 
Was  dead,  and  is  alive  again. 

For  thou  no  more  shalt  tell  of  times. 

Ere  waters  wild  the  mountains  lashed. 
By  which  mankind,  and  all  their  crimes. 

Into  the  depths  of  death  were  washed ; 
Nor  when  they  grew,  and  life  would  seethe 

With  guilt  again  till  it  overflowed. 
And  caused  thy  strains  be  mingled  with 

The  dread  reproofs  of  Grod, 
Since  Heaven  so  oft  in  vain  would  cry, 
"  Oh  turn  ye  !  wherefore  will  ye  die  1 " 

A  fount  more  pure  and  powerful  than 

All  fountains  of  the  mighty  deep 
Is  oped  to  cleanse  the  soul  of  man — 

And  cleansed,  it  clean  for  aye  to  keep. 
Thy  song,  blessed  Lyre,  shall  be  of  love. 

When  nought  shall  more  with  ill  comply, 
To  bring  abroad  the  darkness  of 

The  frown  of  the  Most  High, 
To  deepen  as  it  deepened  when 
The  temple's  veil  was  rent  in  twain. 
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I  LOVE  not  this  as  I  have  loved 

To  wander  in  the  open  day, 
Blessed  with  the  freedom  that  we  proved 

In  moments  passed  away, 
When  still,  the  bright  green  boughs  among, 
The  songsters  swelled  the  voice  of  song — 
And  still  the  warm  unclouded  heart 

Was  thoughts  of  love  and  faith  unfolding. 
That  seemed  to  rise  and  bear  a  part 

With  Mature,  in  her  glory  holding 
A  festival,  that  filled  with  mirth 
The  banquet-haU  of  sky  and  eartL 

I  love  not  this — though  even  now. 
Amid  this  lonely  scene  of  waves, 

Our  souls  to  God  shall  breathe  their  vow, 
And  bless  the  hand  that  saves ; 

Yet,  yet  how  blessed  we  were  to  be 

Upon  the  mountains  of  the  free  ! 


♦  From  the  "  Songs  of  the  Ark." 
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For  it  was  sweet  to  see  the  mom 

Come  forth  his  chamber  glowing  gaily. 

And  sweet  to  mark  the  moon  return, 
With  all  her  stars,  above  the  valley. 

And  hold  through  night  her  silent  reign 

0*er  those  that  slept  to  wake  again. 

Then  was  the  glow  of  fancy  bright. 

And  all  was  fair,  and  all  was  free, 
And  mortals  had  a  deep  delight 

Upon  the  earth  to  be  : 
Then  was  there  music  in  the  stream 
That  lived  around  us,  like  a  dream, — 
Then  were  there  treasures  in  the  vale. 

And  glories  to  the  mountains  given. 
That  bade  us  lift  our  hearts,  and  hail 

With  hallowed  thoughts  each  gift  of  Heaven, 
In  goodness  round  our  dwellings  set. 
And  mercy  unforgotten  yet. 

The  thought  hath  made  my  spirit  grieve. 

To  think  how  man  is  prone  to  sin. 
And  how  that  mortal  Fiend  can  weave 

The  web  of  death  within. 
Where  are  the  hearts  that  beat  so  high, 
The  playful  lip  and  sparkling  eye. 
And  songs  that  lived  upon  the  breath 

Of  Adam's  glowing  sons  and  daughters  1 
Are  they  not  in  the  night  of  death. 

And  stir  but  with  the  stirring  waters, 
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Where  dawning  of  no  future  day 
Shall  wake  them  from  their  cold  decay? 

And  if  the  time  may  ever  come 

When  space  to  breathe  in  there  shall  be. 
The  lips  of  man  may  well  be  dumb 

At  sights  that  he  shall  see  : 
Lashed  by  this  dull  and  dreadful  deep, 
The  world  shall  in  a  covering  sleep 
Of  festering  forms  and  swampy  mud. 

The  face  of  all  the  earth  entombing, 
And  every  tree  that  bore  its  bud, 

And  every  flower  that  once  was  blooming, 
Shall*  have  no  place  below  the  sky 
To  charm  the  sense  or  lure  the  eye. 

Inglorious  in  her  robe  of  crime. 

No  laurel  Nature's  brow  shall  wreathe. 
When  she  shall  o*er  the  wastes  of  time 

A  dense  pollution  breathe  : 
And  where  shall  be  the  dwellings  then 
For  us,  the  last  of  living  men  ? 
And  where  the  gardens  for  our  good. 

And  gates  to  guard  our  lives  from  terror  1 
Ah  !  more  there  is  than  understood 

In  all  this  wild  and  endless  error. 
That  keeps  our  forms  imprisoned  here. 
Devoid  of  all  that  once  could  cheer. 

Above  the  waters  of  the  Flood 
The  sun,  in  glory  bright,  may  be. 
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And  stars  the  Armament  bestud, 

To  light  a  shoreless  sea ; 
Yet  better  were  it  had  they  shone 
On  native  ancient  Night  alone, 
Than  o'er  this  ocean,  heaying  dread, 

Been  thus  a  wasted  radiance  giving, 
To  mock  the  slumber  of  the  dead. 

And  nurse  the  anguish  of  the  living. 
As  eye  and  thought  their  efforts  stretch 
To  gain  the  rays  they  cannot  reacL 

I  love  not  this — and  would  our  Ark, 

That  sleeps  so  sluggish  on  the  tide, 
Had  been  a  light  and  little  bark 

To  skim  the  waters  wide  ! 
And  though,  or  near  or  far  remote. 
It  to  no  shore  were  ever  brought. 
Still  were  it  bliss  away  to  fly 

From  sea  to  sea  sublimely  dashing. 
And  brave  the  waves  that  be  on  high. 

The  brow  and  breast  of  heaven  lashing, — 
Away  o'er  deserts  imcontrolled. 
And  rocks  and  hills  that  were  of  old. 

But,  loaded  with  a  reptile  host 

Of  creeping  things,  uncouth  and  cold. 
These  waves  a  noble  strength  may  boast, 
If  they  our  home  uphold. 
What  good  is  it  for  mortal  men 
To  build  the  snake  a  gopher  den 
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Against  a  future  day,  as  if 

They  for  themselves  a  foe  were  armings 
That  then  may  turn  an  ear  full  deaf 

To  aU  the  wisdom  of  their  charming, 
And  leave  ingratitude  to  bring 
A  deadlier  poison  with  his  sting  f 

My  father's  prayer  is  in  the  sky — 

The  promise  of  our  God  is  here ; 
And  this  is  all  that  forms  the  tie 

Of  human  hope  and  fear. 
Would  that  I  were,  in  peace  or  pain. 

Upon  the  solid  world  again  . — 
Would  that  I  were  where  erst  our  tree 

Was  far  and  green  its  boughs  extending, 
'Mid  light — pure  as  the  light  may  be 

That  sleeps  o*er  ages  never  ending — 
Bidding  the  changeful  shadows  play 
In  breezes  of  the  noon  of  day  ! 

A  darkness  dweUs  upon  my  soul. 

And  wild  the  maddened  heart  is  tossed. 
Thus  fettered  by  a  stem  control 

Where  all  of  good  is  lost ; 
Where  all  the  past,  still  unforgot. 
Gnaws  like  a  worm,  and  dieth  not ; 
And  memory,  from  the  days  of  light. 

Brings  back  the  shades  of  vanished  treasures, 
Which,  gathered  o'er  us,  form  a  night 

Which  mind  of  mortal  vainly  measures, 
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Enshrouding  in  its  boundless  space 
This  remnant  of  the  human  race. 

Yet  I  will  calm  my  spirit's  thought, 

And  fix  its  faith  on  Heaven  still, 
Nor  question  thus  the  changes  wrought 

By  the  Eternal  will : 
We  might  have  been  with  those  who  were 
Left  in  their  own  wild  ways  to  err, — 
We  might  have  been  with  them  who  sleep 

Far  down  amid  the  deep  for  ever, 
No  more  the  love  of  those  to  reap, 

The  very  thought  with  whom  to  sever 
Is  worse  than  death,  and  well  might  steel 
This  heart  'gainst  all  that  now  I  feel ! 

Then  let  us  laud  the  Holy  One 

For  all  the  blessings  that  have  been 
Bestowed  upon  us,  'neath  the  sun, 

By  guardian  hands  unseen : 
The  light  which  guided  through  the  past 
May  haply  bring  to  bliss  at  last. 
For  yet  this  deep  unbounded  gloom 

May  from  the  things  of  time  be  parted, 
And  mercy,  in  its  moment,  come 

To  cheer  again  the  weary-hearted, 
And  into  grateful  ardour  fan 
The  feelings  of  the  soul  of  man. 
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[And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  waah  herself  at 
the  riyer ;  and  her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  liTer  aide; 
and  when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  she  sent  her 
maid  to  fetch  it. — Ex.  ii.  6.] 

The  blast  came  not  from  Araby, 

With  the  kamsin  on  its  wing, 
Nor  breathings  cool  from  ocean's  wave 

That  oft  the  mom  would  bring ; 
For  the  sun  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky, 

And  his  beams  beat  on  the  strand. 
When  the  royal  maiden-train  came  forth 

With  the  princess  of  the  land. 


The  palm  is  stately  'mong  the  trees 

That  have  their  branches  spread 
Above  the  desert  tombs,  which  foim 

The  cities  of  the  dead ; 
And  so  seemed  she  the  mcdds  among, 

Who  came  in  virgin  pride, 
To  guard  her  in  her  loveliness 

Down  to  the  river's  tide. 
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Her  locks  lay  dark  her  neck  around 

As  the  raven  wing  of  night, 
And  her  eye  shone  as  its  brightest  star 

When  all  its  stars  are  bright ; 
And  more  subdued  in  thought  than  wont, 

In  mood  and  air  sublime,    • 
She  moved — the  daughter  of  the  king 

Of  Egypt's  sultry  clime. 

"  Go  bring,  go  bring,"  with  anxious  mien, 

The  lovely  princess  cried — 
"  Go  haste,  and  bring  yon  little  bark 

That  floats  upon  the  tide ; 
It  heaving  to  the  changeful  ray 

A  thing  of  life  would  seem. 
Though  breezes  be  not  on  the  land, 

Nor  waves  upon  the  stream. 

"  And  there  are  bodings  in  mine  heart 

That  speak  of  other  things 
Than  e'er  this  bosom  owned  amid 

The  palaces  of  kings — 
A  wildered  wish,  an  aimless  dream, 

'Mid  feelings  trembling  high. 
As  when  the  breast  of  woman  fears, 

And  woman  knows  not  why." 

The  flower  is  lovely  in  the  light 

When  early  dawn  comes  on. 
To  greet  the  blossom  by  the  spring 

Amid  the  desert  lone ; 
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And  pure  the  dew  that  bathes  its  hue. 

Ere  yet  the  warmer  ray 
Has  come  with  bright  and  burning  lip 

To  kiss  the  drop  away  : 

But  lovelier  was  the  babe  that  there 

The  rush-wove  cradle  kept, 
And  purer  still  the  tender  tear 

He  wept — for  lo  !  he  wept. 
And  ne'er  was  light  of  day  or  night 

So  beauteous  and  so  bland, 
As  the  radiance  beaming  round  him  from 

The  princess  of  the  land. 

Oh,  woman  may  forget  the  words 

That  haughty  ones  may  speak — 
Her  heart  may  muster  firm  resolve, 

And  yet  her  heart  be  meek  : 
The  proud  may  fall,  and  silent  all 

In  death's  dark  dwelling  lie, 
Yet  wake  no  feeling  that  may  bring 

A  tear-drop  to  her  eye. 

But  let  the  voice  of  lowly  woe, 

Or  sorrow's  wilder  wail. 
From  infancy  and  helplessness 

Her  passing  ear  assail ; 
And  the  heart  that  beats  in  woman's  breast, 

As  if  that  heart  could  hear, 
Will  teach  her  how  to  soothe  the  sigh, 

And  how  to  wipe  the  tear. 
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'^  Lo  !  there  are  those/'  the  Princess  said, 

"  That  never  knew  the  glow 
Which  the  tender  power  of  woman's  life 

Can  teach  her  soul  to  know ; 
Else  time  had  owned  no  dark  decree 

To  bid  the  infant  weep, 
Cast  out  to  wail  upon  the  wave, 

And  die  amid  the  deep. 

"  There  is,  there  is  no  mother  here 

To  claim  thee  for  her  son, 
But  the  heart  of  woman  yearns  o'er  thee. 

Thou  loved  and  little  one ; 
And  I  will  save  thee  from  the  wave. 

Whatever  laws  combine 
To  thwart  the  higher  power  of  fete 

That  thus  has  made  thee  mine. 

"  Like  yellow  of  the  cloudlet's  hem. 

Sun-lit  amid  the  sky. 
Appear  these  locks  of  lovely  hair 

That  o'er  thy  temples  lie ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  no  stranger  here. 

Though  of  a  stranger  bom, 
And  darkly  cast  upon  the  chance 

Of  life's  unfriendly  mom, 

"  For  I  will  skill  thee  in  the  lore 
Of  the  wisest  of  the  land, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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To  read  tlie  wonders  of  the  timeSy 
And  wield  the  warlike  brand ; 

And  thou  shalt  prove  a  gallant  prince. 
And  more  our  guardian  be 

Than  all  that  Egypt  e'er  shall  gain 
From  Pharaoh's  stem  decree. 

**  And  now  I  think  me  of  a  dream 

That  o'er  my  spirit  fell — 
I  found  a  child  beside  the  tombs, 

Where  the  hoary  sages  dwell ; 
I  saw  him  grow  with  heart  and  hand, 

Undaunted  in  their  cast, 
To  brave  alike  the  dread  Simoom, 

And  the  wild  Sirocco's  blast. 

"  And  when  dark  Ethiopia's  bands 

Along  our  borders  came, 
To  lead  the  mighty  men  of  war 

Their  fiery  hordes  to  tame ; 
He  bore  him  bold,  and  onward  rolled 

The  hosts  that  rode  behind, 
While  fled  our  foes  like  locusts  blown 

Before  the  desert  wind." 

So  spoke  the  daughter  of  the  king, 
And  hung  her  o'er  the  child, 

And  wiped  the  .tear-<lrop  from  his  eye, 
And  soothed  his  weeping  wild ; 

But  dreamt  not  of  the  mightier  deeds 
Should  yet  by  him  be  done. 
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When  Abiam's  God  should  guide  the  heart 
Of  her  adopted  son. 

She  dreamt  not  that  his  feeble  hand 

Should  yet  arrest  the  flood, 
Or  blight  the  blossom  of  the  land. 

And  make  its  waters  blood ; 
Overwhelm  the  idols  of  the  blind. 

And  sway  the  awful  rod 
That  o'er  the  head  of  Egypt's  king 

Displayed  the  power  of  God. 
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Sad,  sad  is  the  heart  when  its  hopes  are  departed. 

And  lane  is  the  land  when  its  bards  pass  away; 
The  valley  is  waste,  and  the  mountain  deserted. 

Though  nature  should  spread  all  its  charms  to  the 
day. 
Adown  by  yon  bower  on  the  wild  braes  o*  Yarrow 

The  Shepherd  of  Ettrick  sang  sweetly  and  fi-ee; 
But  the  harp  that  could  charm  us  £rom  sadness  and 

sorrow 
Awakes  not  again  with  the  voice  of  the  morrow. 

And  sic  days  as  we've  seen  well  again  never  see. 
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'Tis  lanely  to  think  of  his  sleep  in  the  chamber, 
Where  light  from  the  day  to  the  eye  never  comeSy 

Who  loved  o'er  his  own  native  mountains  to  wander, 
And  joy  in  each  glory  that  nature  illumes ; 

Oh,  it  was  not  thus  when,  afar  by  St  Mary, 

We  joined  in  lus  glee  through  the  lang  summer 

Oft  listening  the  songs  that  the  breezes  would  cany 
From  those  that  at  fold  or  at  hayfield  would  tarry, 
To  welcome  the  bard  whom  they  loved  as  his  lay* 

Beloved  was  he  still  from  the  dawn  of  his  childhood. 

Beloved  till  the  last  of  his  suffering  was  seen. 
Beloved  now  that  o'er  him  is  waving  the  wildwood. 

And  the  worm  only  living  where  rapture  has  been: 
But  the  reign  of  the  bard  is  not  empty  and  over. 

Though  his  tongue  be  untuned  and  his  hill-harp 
unstrung; 
The  land  of  the  living  has  lost  him  for  ever, 
But  no  time  from  heart's  fond  remembrance  shall 
sever 

The  tales  he  has  told,  and  the  strains  he  has  sung. 
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The  harp  so  loved  awakes  no  more, 

Its  chords  are  mute,  its  charms  are  gone. 
The  mind  may  joy  not  in  its  lore, 

Whose  hope  and  happiness  are  flown : 
For  though  it  soothed  in  other  days, 

It  cannot  reach  a  woe  so  deep 
As  that  which  o'er  the  bosom  strays 

To  nurse  the  pangs  that  never  sleep. 

The  wind  blows  cold  o'er  glen  and  hill, 

And  nature  all  is  worn  and  wan ; 
But  nature's  bosom  bears  no  ill 

Like  that  which  haunts  the  heart  of  man : 
What  though  the  torrents  tash  the  steep, 

And  frosts  "her  flaunting  flowers  deform. 
And  bid  her  lift  her  voice  and  weep 

'Mid  thunder  strife  or  winter  storm  f 

The  life  remains  that  genial  spring 
Can  still  to  wonted  state  restore, 

And  cause  her  wide  her  glories  fling 
O'er  all  that  lay  so  waste  before : 
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The  wild  bee  hums  around  the  flower 
That  blooms  so  brightly  on  the  brae, 

The  bird  sings  from  the  budding  bower. 
And  cheers  the  wanderer  on  his  way. 

And  far  upon  the  moorland  grey 

The  plover  seeks  its  summer  home, 
And  sunshine  fills  the  scene  of  day, 

As  far  as  foot  or  eye  can  roam : 
And  thus  are  nature's  charms  replaced. 

As  if  they  had  been  ever  new, 
Her  garlands  blooming  on  her  breast. 

Her  ringlets  beaded  with  the  dew. 

But  when  amid  life's  weary  track 

Draws  on  the  darkness  of  decay, 
Oh  !  what  to  man  shall  e'er  bring  back 

The  joys  that  time  hath  ta'en  away  1 
And  if  the  young  must  oft  deplore 

The  ills  that  curb  their  early  glee, 
Oh  !  what  again  shall  joy  restore 

To  my  loved  mountain  harp  and  me  I 

Peace  to  the  lost  and  to  the  loved  : 

How  vainly  would  the  heart  reveal 
Those  joys  that  now  are  far  removed, 

And  which  the  bard  can  only  feel  I 
How  in  the  shepherd's  lowly  cot, 

When  there  the  free  and  friendly  came 
To  list  those  strains,  still  unforgot, 

They  marvelled  how  a  youth  could  frame. 
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I  too  have  paced  the  lofty  ha', 

Where  beauty  dimmed  the  tapera  bright, 
And  woke  anew  the  lays  which  draw 

Around  the  spirit  pure  delight ;  . 
But  sweeter  still,  when  far  away. 

The  harp  would  wake  by  glen  and  hill, 
And  on  the  light  hill-breeze  convey 

The  notes  that  now  are  ever  stilL 

No  king,  when  he  the  meed  had  won 

The  deepliest  dear  unto  his  heart, 
Or  when  by  him  the  deeds  were  done, 

Could  joy  to  all  his  realms  impart, 
Such  warm  and  bliss-fraught  feelings  had 

As  those  that  would  this  bosom  thrill. 
When  in  departed  days,  so  glad, 

I  woke  my  wild  harp  of  the  hilL 

If  by  the  rock,  or  by  the  rill. 

Or  where  the  plover  flew  so  free. 
My  harp  could  every  hope  fulfil 

That  rendered  life  a  bliss  to  me ; 
And  ne*er  while  time  upon  its  way 

O'ershades  the  eve  and  opes  the  dawn, 
Shall  it  in  aught  a  charm  convey 

Yet  half  so  dear  to  mortal  man. 

Far,  far  remote  from  human  strife. 

Anticipation  warm  would  glow. 
And  paint  around  the  powers  of  life 

The  bliss  which  time  should  yet  bestow ; 
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But  it  is  vain — ^the  spell  is  broke, 
And  hope  may  cheer  the  fair  and  free. 

But  what  again  shall  e'er  bring  back 
Joy  to  my  mountain  harp  and  me  f 
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Far  up  by  the  mountain  brow,  doun  by  the  biae^ 
And  wareless  or  warily,  joyfu*  or  wae, 
Ye*ll  fin',  should  ye  travel  throughout  the  haill  wai 
That  Johnie  Nip-nebs  is  an  awfu'  auld  carL 

Hell  travel  when  nae  ither  auld  carl  dow, 
And  work  on  his  way  by  ilk  height  and  ilk  howe 
Nor  cares  he  a  fig  whether  he  should  perform 
His  wild  handiworks  in  the  calm  or  the  storm. 

Be  they  large,  be  they  little,  to  him  if  s  a*  ane, 
The  wee  waterfa*  or  the  fifty-feet  linn — 
The  dirt  in  the  dub  or  the  dewdrop  hell  freeze. 
Or  rear  hills  to  heaven  'mang  Greenland's  cauld  sea 

Alane,  not  the  wee  things  that  toddle  about, 
He  seizes  wi'  cranreuch  till  forced  to  cry  out ; 
But  even  the  influence  he  o'er  us  extends 
Keeps  kind  Dr  Eobert  away  frae  his  friends. 
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Some  ca'  him  John  Nip-nebs,  and  some  Johnie  Frosty 
But  we  ken  wha  he  is,  and  we  ken  to  our  cost ; 
For  sair  Tm  mista'en  if  sae  cross  an  auld  carl 
E'er  stalket  abroad  on  the  breast  o'  the  warl'. 

He'll  tak'  nnregarding,  as  onward  he  goes, 
The  baronet  and  beggar  alike  by  the  nose ; 
And  aye  as  sae  closely  aroun'  them  he  lurks, 
He  fringes  their  hafifets  wi'  his  little  durks. 

He  cam*  to  our  door  at  the  darkening  yestreen, 
His  voice  was  fu*  calm,  but  his  breath  was  fu'  keen; 
£ut  we  had  mair  sense,  than  for  a'  his  slee  din, 
To  let  the  auld  merciless  carl  won  in. 

The  bairns  to  their  beds  slippit  saftly  and  sune, 
When  they  heard  that  auld  Johnie  had  come  to  the 

toun; 
For  the  younger,  and  better,  and  bonnier  they  be, 
0'  nipping  their  nebs  aye  the  keener  is  he. 

Fu'  sair,  sair  he  pled,  and  he  thought  us  to  please 
By  painting  our  lozens  wi'  his  fairie-trees ; 
And  thought  it  nae  fair-play,  as  ye  needna  doubt, 
That  we  should  be  in,  and  he  should  be  out. 

Blythe  Jock  o'  the  Billhope  had  come  doun  the  glen, 
To  teU  us  the  feats  o'  the  Liddisdale  men ; 
And  the  peats  on  the  fire  in  buckets  we  cast. 
And  made  doors  and  winnocks  still  mair  and  mair  tasL 
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Sae  Johnie,  sair  wearied,  sae  lang  out  to  lounge^ 
Began  in  impatience  to  growl  and  to  grounge, 
Andy  pouring  o'er  nature  his  canld  rimy  hoardSy 
He  tasselled  our  wa'-cheeks  wi'  his  icy  swords. 

But  seeing  at  last  that  remeed  there  was  nane. 
He  set  himsel'  doun  on  our  bittilling-stane, 
And  mischief  on  mischief  begude  to  contrive. 
To  hinder  our  cow  and  our  kale-pat  to  thrive. 

He  raise  in  his  anger,  and  shook  his  grey  beard 
O'er  ilka  green  thing  that  there  grew  in  the  yard. 
And  sae  keenly  and  closely  he*8  carried  his  spite, 
That  he  left  na  a  blade  that  a  maukin  could  bite. 

The  grape  and  the  skartle  he  froze  in  the  stank. 
Syne  sealed  up  the  hole  where  our  crummie  cow 

drank, 
And  boring  the  happing  in  sundry  frail  bits, 
He  settled  the  tatties  that  lay  in  the  pits. 

Syne  up  by  the  bracken-cleugh,  doun  by  the  brae. 
Onward  and  angry  did  auld  Johnie  gae, 
And  scattered  his  hailstanes  o'er  muirland  and  lea. 
That  our  croaks  and  our  hoggs  in  the  spring-time 
might  dee. 

The  braw  braes  o'  Linhope  and  lofty  Mosspaul 
He  wrapt  in  the  gusts  of  a  terrible  squall, 
And  driving  his  drifts  by  the  glen  and  the  gill, 
He  lorded  it  wide  o'er  the  Pen  o'  Skelf  hiU. 
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He  diave  doun  the  TnauTrinfl  to  howff  'mang  the 

whins, 
And  the  froit-trees,  though  guarded  wV  stiaw-iapes 

and  pins, 
They  clomb  on  his  snaws,  and  their  teeth  sae  em- 

ploy't, 

That  the  branches  were  nattled  till  no  worth  a  doit 

On  Canldcleugh's  wild  haggs  roun'  the  coome  o'  the 

steep, 
He  laid  on  his  luggage  till  fifty  feet  deep ; 
And  sae  lang  and  sae  saLr  did  his  frosts  there  prevail, 
That  Priesthaugh  declared  'twould  hae  carried  the 

maiL 

He  froze  up  the  louchs,  and  fu'  weak  on  their  wings 
The  wild  ducks  and  drakes  fled  away  to  the  springs, 
And  far  o*er  the  Etterick,  by  heicht  and  by  howe. 
He  smoored  to  the  maisters  fu'  mony  a  yowe. 

But  nought  in  the  warF  yet  ever  was  seen 

Like  the  works  that  he  wrought  on  the  wilds  o* 

Lochskeen ; 
He  bocket  his  snaws,  and  he  hosted  his  hail, 
Till  e'en  Menzion's  wedders  themsels  'gan  to  faiL 

He  drave  his  dread  tempests  o'er  nature  afar, 

Till  heaven  and  earth  seemed  commingling  in  war ; 

Heaped  wreath  upon  wreath  still,  and  cone  upon 

cone. 
And  reigned  in  his  wrath  'mid  the  wilderness  lone. 
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Ohy  wae  to  the  wight  that  grows  waff  by  the  way. 
When  Johnie's  inclined  to  look  out  for  a  prey; 
And  wae  to  the  £rail  ane  wha  brooks  his  alarmSy 
Wi'  the  bags  on  her  back,  and  the  babe  in  her  aima. 

Ther  're  some  do  nae  ill,  and  ther  're  mae  do  nae  gnid. 
But  lippen  nought  yet  to  auld  Nip-neb's  mood. 
But  glibly  in  youthhood  grip  ye  up  the  gear, 
Will  big  a  wee  bield  when  auld  Johnie  comes  near. 

Yell  melt  the  cauld  yird,  and  ye'll  warm  the  "whin- 

stane, 
And  a'  hae  some  mercy,  but  Johnie  has  nane ; 
And  we  ken  that  as  suno  as  he  breathes  o'er  our 

land. 
The  days  o*  our  darkness  and  dool  are  at  hand. 

He  eats  up  the  flower,  and  he  withers  the  stalk. 
And  batters  the  bowers  where  the  fair  loved  to  walk. 
Nor  leaves  in  creation  a  yim  to  afford 
A  bite  to  a  beast,  or  a  bield  to  a  bird. 

Some  ca'  him  John  Nip-nebs,  and  some  Johnie 

Frost, 
But  we  ken  wha  he  is,  and  we  ken  to  our  cost ; 
He  coungers  our  kyloes,  and  causes  our  kebs. 
And  a  fearfu*  auld  carl  is  Johnie  Nip-nebs. 
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THE  HEART'S  OWN  DEBT. 


A  Tale  of  the  Yale  of  Clyde. 


INTRODUCTION. 

These  far-famed  hills  and  glens  that  lio 
Beneath  old  Scotland's  southern  sky. 
Among  the  which  in  other  days 

The  doughty  wore  their  warlike  blades, 
Andy  lighted  by  the  beacon's  blaze, 

Eode  rovingly  their  Border  raids. 
It  now  behoves  the  bard  to  leave, 

That  he  far  'yond  these  uplands  wide 
May  have,  with  the  descending  eve, 

His  footstep  on  the  banks  of  Clyde. 


How  joys  this  heart,  as  aye  before, 
To  reach  that  lovely  vale  once  more  I 
And  yet  'tis  not  the  woodland  scenes, 
Nor  hill  nor  glen  that  intervenes. 
Nor  aught  extrinsic  seen  or  heard, 
That  so  can  win  the  soul's  regard. 
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These  are  and  liave  been  deeply  dear : 
Alone,  yet  blessed,  I've  'mong  them  royed. 
As  oft  too  with  the  well  beloved, 
When  life  to  bless  High  Heaven  felt  moved. 

That  it  gave  power  to  see  and  hear. 
But  that  which  lures  and  binds  the  heart 

To  love  for  aye  unwearingly. 
Must  closer  claims  o'er  it  assert 
Than  those  of  things  from  it  apart, 

Lovely  and  luring  though  they  be. 

'Tis  ever  thus — I  feel  it  now. 
As  felt  it  hath  been  life  all  through : 
The  sounds  we  hear  and  scenes  we  see 
Yield  back  no  lasting  sympathy. 
But  love  that  lives  to  bless  supplies 
This  heritage  by  its  own  ties ; 
Therefore  'tis  most  of  all  the  worth — 
The  eternal  moral  beauty  forth — 
Embodied  by  each  home  and  hearth, 

Here  found  as  rarely  found  elsewhere : 
Would  Heaven  that  peopled  were  all  earth 

With  men  as  leal  and  maids  as  fiEur ! 

Of  old  the  Britons  fixed  them  here, 

And  still  their  ofi&pring's  cast  oft-while. 

As  different  wholly  would  appear. 

As  if  indeed  they  were  the  sheer 
Indwellers  of  another  isle. 
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The  Borderez^s  part  was  to  oppose 
Continually  intruding  foes, 
And  he  through  this  a  cast  might  gain. 
Traits  of  the  which,  though  feuds  repose, 
With  his  descendants  still  remain. 

Yet  even  on  Clyde  the  feudal  flame 
Would  oft  lit  spirits  up,  and  lead 

Men  to  bear  forth  the  world-wide  game. 
By  dangerous  wit  and  daring  deed. 

And  still  'tis  sad : — since  time  began, 

The  envy,  pride,  and  hate  of  man 

Have  had,  their  fearful  fires  to  fan, 
The  dark  unholy  spirit  of 

Keen  self-appropriation : — these 

Have  blighted,  like  a  desert  breeze, 

The  realms  of  Mendship  and  of  love. 

In  the  dread  doom  of  old  King  Death. 

Without  this  self-created  skath, 

Oh,  sure,  enough  our  history  hath 

Of  weird  and  woe, 

Overlaying  every  lovelier  path 

Of  life  below. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Where  yon  green  braes  and  woodlands  grace 

In  beauty  yonder  mountain's  base, 

That  lifts  so  loftily  its  crest 

Amid  the  stillness  of  the  west^ 

There  dwelt  in  time  ago  not  long 

A  youth  of  generous  worth  and  song 
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I  would — ^if  it  had  been  the  will 

Of  Grod — ^that  he  had  dwelt  among 

These  haunts  of  love  and  friendship  stilL 

Tell  it  to  man  I  never  may 

How  mourned  this  soul  o'er  his  decay. 

Of  all  with  whom  I  met  have  here, 

Few  to  this  heart  have  been  so  dear. 

His  own  was  humble,  so  his  birth, 

But  one  more  true  ne'er  trod  the  earth ; 

And  his  humility  his  sphere 

Exalted ;  so  doth  ever  worth, 

When  richly  Heaven  hath  it  enshrined 

In  leal  warm  heart  and  powerful  mind. 

Mine  it  is  now  still  to  recall 

With  pleasure,  yet  likewise  with  pain. 

Those  days,  ere  much  from  fate  would  fall 

To  darken  life,  or  if  withal 

It  did,  it  fell  not  to  remain — 

Those  days  when  oft  we  far  would  stray 

By  waterfall  and  wild  and  way, 

And  lonely  dells,  to  leani  where  lay 

The  lovely  or  arose  the  grand 

Wild  scenery  of  our  native  land, 

And  up  *mong  memory's  treasures  store 

The  shapes  and  shades  that  nature  wore. 

Amid  the  territories  trod 

Congenial  thought  as  sunshine  glowed ; 

The  heart  was  light  and  hopes  were  high. 

And  lovely  as  the  light  of  joy 
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Seemed  life  itself^  and  all  it  drew 
From  whatsoe'er  we  would  pursue. 

The  lay  a  thing  of  nought  he  named, 
If  he  himself  that  lay  had  framed : 
£ut,  rich  in  ardour  as  in  lore, 
Deeply  would  he  each  bard  adore 
Who  had  with  beauteous  truth  combined 

The  numbers  fitted  to  impart 
Instruction  to  the  generous  mind, 

Through  pathos  of  the  feeling  heart. 
How  had  I  loved  if  but  he  might 

Have  lived,  though  but  one  lay  to  sing 
In  yon  old  hall  of  love  and  light, 

And  proved  the  power  which  he  could  bring 
To  bear  on  those  by  whom  'tis  known 
Through  Nature  what  is  Nature's  own  1 

But  oft  'tis  ours  to  value  most 
What  we  esteemed,  whenever  lost : 
No  more  to  charm  us  those  can  come 
Whose  lips  cold  death  has  rendered  dumb ; 
They  cannot  sing  in  human  halls 
O'er  whom  the  leaf  of  summer  falls. 
When  autumn  winds  come  o'er  the  lee, 
To  part  it  from  the  churchyard  tree. 
Of  th'  wayward  deeds  of  th'  days  of  old, 
The  tale  that  erst  he  to  me  told 
Was  told  not  thus  in  poesy. 
As  now  I  it  to  thee  will  tell ; 

VOL.  II.  0 
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Nor  thee  alone— for  it  shall  be 
m  own  his  part  in  it  fall  free, 

And  speak  of  his  leal  worth  as  well. 
When  we  shall  generous  things  recall, 
To  cheer  the  hearts  in  AvenhalL 
He  saidy  his  other  words  among. 
He  meant  to  weave  it  into  song — 
Alas !  ere  he  attained  the  trim. 
The  windingHsheet  was  wove  for  him ! 
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The  son  a  glow  of  glorious  hue 
Along  the  mountain  summits  threw, 

And  low  down  in  the  vale, 
Amid  the  fall  of  dews  serene, 

Where  ceased  the  radiance  to  prevail. 
The  woods  assumed  a  deeper  green, 

WhQe  thrush  and  blackbird  in  the  grove 
Sung  to  their  mates  their  lays  of  love. 

Through  yonder  pass  the  evening  ray. 
Long  in  its  brightness,  found  its  way. 
And  through  the  valley  rested  on 
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The  lofty  towers  of  Laminton : 
And  now  when  more  it  might  not  dwell 
On  high  Cardon  and  Couter  fell. 
From  Tinto's  and  Dungavers  top, 
Down  heathy  ridge  and  bracken  slope. 
The  Gloaming  grey  came  stealing  on. 
And  aided  Night  to  mount  her  throne, 

Serenely  to  preside, 
And  all  was  still  and  lone 

In  the  lovely  vale  of  Clyde. 

Though  would  the  eident  streams  convey 
Their  sounds  from  near  and  far  away, 
Scarcely  the  influence  of  a  breeze 
Would  stir  the  leaves  of  th*  dark-green  trees, 
Much  less  the  flowerets'  dewy  heads, 
Down-drooping  o'er  their  mossy  beds. 
*Twas  eve,  and  hour  that  weU  might  be 

To  lovers  deeply  sweet. 
Who  in  the  bower  of  the  greenwood  tree 

Had  pledged  their  troth  to  meet. 
£ut  little  bHss  will  reach  the  heart 
Of  those  who  only  meet  to  part, 

And  parting  may  be  parted  long — 
Alas  !  'twas  thus  with  them  ev'n  now. 
Who  came  the  lonely  woods  among. 
To  meet  in  what  the  man  of  song 

Aye  styled  the  Bower  of  Vow. 
The  sound  seemed  sweet  upon  the  stringy 
When  he  his  woodland  songs  would  sing : 
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Brave  was  the  young  Glencotha — ^biave 
As  e'er  was  Chief  by  land  or  wave, 
£ut  he  was  poor,  and  too  as  proud 
As  any  haply  e'er  that  bowed 

Beneath  cold  fortune's  sway, 
Or  met  to  part  with  her  he  wooed. 

Ere  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

These  crushing  debts  his  sire  had  left 
Made  it  that  he  could  be  bereft 

Of  all  his  lands  likewise, 
If  pressed,  as  pressed  he  was,  by  those 

Who  darksome  things  devise. 
And  keenly  did  his  weal  oppose, 

The  more  that  he  did  seek  to  win, 
As  known  it  was  to  his  fell  foes. 

The  loveliest  one  the  Isle  within. 
*Twas  this  that  stirred  'gainst  him  the  prone 
Deep  hate  of  young  Lord  Laminton. 

Alike  thus  poor  and  proud  was  he 
Who  now  behoved  to  sail  the  sea, 
But  he,  instead  of  loved  the  less, 

Was  only  loved  the  more. 
By  her  whoso  brother  wrought  to  press 

Him  from  his  native  shore. 

Full  oft  it  brings  dismay  to  scan 
The  history  of  the  heart  of  man; 
And  sad  it  is  when  wo  behind 
Must  leave  the  land  we  love. 
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But  sadder  still  when  disentwined 
Must  be  the  ties  of  heart  and  mind 

That  still  a  tenderer  love  has  wove. 
Thus  breaking  life's  own  dearest  tie. 
And  leaving  her  forlorn  to  sigh, 

Beloved  of  all  the  heart. 
To  wed  another  or  to  die, 

When  we  are  fer  apart. 

Her  footstep,  though  wellnigh  as  light 
As  the  gently-falling  dews  of  night, 
Might  trowed  have  been  to  act  its  part. 

In  truest  unison. 
With  the  quick,  quick  beating  of  her  heart, 

As  thither  did  draw  on 
The  loveliest  of  the  vale  of  Clyde 

The  silent  woodlands  through. 
And  like  a  passing  spirit  glide 

Into  the  Bower  of  Vow. 

Her  knight  beloved  had  come  not  yet. 

And  there,  erewhile  he  came, 
Love  taught  her  heart,  as  lone  she'd  sit, 
How  mercilessly  sometimes  it 

Will  warn  us  of  its  claim — 
Th'  intensity  of  feeling  taught. 
The  love  of  future  pain  and  thought 
"  J£  thus,"  she  said,  "  I  weary  now, 
Ere  he  can  come  the  woodlands  through, 
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What  am  I  doomed  to  feel  ere  he 
Cross  and  recross  the  wild  wide  seat" 
Then  said  still  deeper  in  her  heart — 
*'  Ah !  better  'twere  to  die  than  part" 
And  still,  ere  passed  the  thought  of  pain. 
She  said,  "  When  shall  we  meet,  ah  t  when 
If  e'er  it  be  we  meet  again  V 
She  ne'er  had  shed  in  the  Bower  of  Vow 
A  tear-drop,  till  she  shed  it  now. 

Yet  there's  remeed  for  trials  all 

By  mortals  undergone. 
And  though  that  may  be  ofb  right  small, 

The  little  better  is  than  none. 
She  knew  too  well  the  deadly  hate 
That  prompted  some  to  lie  in  wait, 

That  they  might  reach  and  slay 
Him  whom  she  loved,  through  ambuscade. 
Who  'gainst  him  dared  not  draw  the  blade 

In  open  manlier  way  : 
But  as  they'd  done  they'd  do  again. 
And  lie  in  wait  till  he  was  slain ; 
And  better  'twas  that  he  should  be 
In  life  beyond  the  wide  waste  sea, 
And  she  have  hope  of  his  return. 
Than  that  in  hopeless  misery 

She  o'er  his  grave  should  mourn. 

Then  he  himself  had  love  to  wake 
His  soul  to  effort  for  her  sake, 
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Ab  well  as  generonB  hope  the  while. 
That  he  through  Mends  in  some  £Eur  isle 

Should  soon  return  possessed 
Of  wealth  to  bear  him  with  the  best, 
Eedeem  with  honour  aU  his  land, 

And  wed  his  lovely  bride, 
Despite  of  all  that  had  been  planned, 

The  faithful  to  divide. 

In  parting,  it  may  well  be  wise 
Propitious  prospects  to  devise : 
The  cold  reality  of  pain 
Will  have  enough,  when  it  shall  rise. 

And  travel  o'er  the  heart  again. 
The  loveliest  of  the  vale  of  Clyde 
Meanwhile  would  in  her  soul  decide 

That  she  would  heave  no  sigh. 
Much  less  would  deign  to  shed  a  tear. 
To  wound  the  generous  still  when  near : — 
There  would  be  time  for  this,  we  fear, 

When  none  to  soothe  was  nigh ; 
And  for  that  she  would  weep  not,  she 
Grew  pale,  as  ever  pale  might  be 

Of  mom  the  wanest  ray. 
That  now  came  travelling  down  the  sky, 
To  warn  them,  if  they  but  might  try. 

To  tear  themselves  away. 
But  lips  were  fettered  by  a  spell, 
That  still  they  could  not  say  farewell ; 
And  strange  it  seems,  if  thus  to  part 
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Should  effort  both  require  and  art 
Each  felt,  but  would  not  own,  the  smart 

That  heralded  a  keener  pain : 
The  hand  withdrawn  would  still  accord 
With  the  warm  heart,  and  was  restored 

Again  and  yet  again, 
And  clasped  with  the  intensity 
Of  hands  when  hearts  make  hands  agree. 
But  the  time  for  longer  stay  was  past, 
And  these  must  not  be  aye  returned : 

Farewell  was  said  at  last, 
And  apart  themselves  the  lovers  cast, 

As  if  they  had  each  other  spumed, 
And  flod  through  fell  resolve  full  fast. 
That  speed  and  space  alike  might  bring 
Aid  and  relief  in  this  painful  thing. 

Ay,  thus  to  part  is  painful  aye. 

And  the  heart  relief  from  nought  can  reap, 
But  hope  and  firm  resolve  : — away 
The  loved  is  gone,  but  not  for  aye, 
And  let  the  heart  itself  still  say 

That  it  its  faith  will  ever  keep. 
The  chain  is  this  of  the  soul  between 
The  ocean  blue  and  the  woodland  green, 

When  loved  ones  mount  the  mighty  deep : 
Yet  though  its  swell  and  sweep  and  roll 
Speaks  fearful  language  to  the  soul. 
Woe's  me !  that  the  lovely  e'er  should  err 

So  far  as  let  one  thought  draw  on, 
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That  would  the  cold  at  home  prefer, 
To  the  leal  and  warm  that  hence  have  gone. 

The  lonely  wild  green- woods  among, 
Twas  well  they  had  been  left  so  long, 
Unhaunted  by  that  hatred  keen 
That  still  these  lovers'  lot  had  been : 
Through  th'  proud  young  Lord  of  Laminton, 

The  loveliest  lady  of  the  Clyde 
Seems  now  lefb  in  the  world  alone, 

Since  he  she  loves  has  sailed  the  tide. 

For  lone,  lone  may  we  be, 

Though  round  us  crowd  the  young  and  gay, 
If  the  power  of  love's  deep  sympathy, 
To  chain  it  to  the  toiling  sea, 

Has  ta'en  the  heart  away. 

Lanaye  and  Ann,  her  sisters  twain, 
ELad  made  her  life  a  life  of  pain; 
And,  too,  her  brother — ^they  were  bom. 

Of  leal  Lord  Laminton's  first  bride. 
She  of  his  second,  on  that  mom 

On  which  her  lady  mother  died. 
She  lost  her,  ere  her  loss  she  knew. 
Haply  it  is  the  happier  way, 
But  of  the  lovely  none  or  few 
More  lovely  e'er  will  walk  in  day. 
More  trowed  so  than  her  sire,  ere  he 
Forsook  his  home  to  sail  the  sea. 
Lanaye  and  Ann  still  up  would  stir 
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Their  brother,  easy  to  be  stirredy 
All  favour  to  withhold  from  her, 

Alike  in  deed  and  word. 
Their  hate  to  her  seemed  even  more 
Than  that  they  to  her  mother  bore ; 
Then  never  would  she  woo  with  those 
That  he  as  wooers  for  her  chose, 
While  still  Lanaye  and  Ann  abhorred 
That  she  by  all  was  so  adored — 
This  chiefly  formed,  both  soon  and  late, 
The  hardships  of  her  wayward  fate. 

Right  wayward  likewise  was  their  own, 

For  who  'mong  wooers  still  can  wait, 
And  hear  the  weary  maiden  sigh, 

Which  yet  aflfects  the  heart  of  none. 
While  years  and  days  are  rolling  on. 

And  wooing  going  by  ? 
Lord  Sommervile  the  young  and  brave, 

And  powerful  both  by  land  and  wave, 
Drumelzier  and  young  Covinton, 
And  Dalwick's  gay  and  gallant  son, 

Drauchie,  and  others  too, 
Came,  and,  as  all  would  ween,  to  woo, 
And  many  said  it  not,  who  thought 

That  it  was  Lady  Mary  who 
Alone  by  her  sweet  influence  brought 

Them  Castle-Laminton  unto — 
Much  like  it  is  what  would  betide 

The  fairest  of  the  vale  of  Clyde. 
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She  was,  when  from  his  land  and  home 
Her  father  mounted  ocean's  foam, 

A  bud  scarce  budded  forth ; 
Now  was  she  flower  of  fullest  bloom, 
Kor  might  a  fairer  e'er  illume 

The  scenery  of  earth. 
Her  lady  mother  filled  the  grave. 
And  long  her  sire  had  crossed  the  wave 

To  some  unknown  and  far-off  shore. 
And  sure,  *mong  scenes  of  peace  or  war, 
Had  perished  either  near  or  far : 

Tidings  now  came  of  him  no  more. 
What  marvel  then  that  the  little  bird 
At  eventide  would  sing  a  lay 
That  thrilled  along  a  tender  chord. 
And  in  her  inmost  heart  was  heard, 

And  stirred  anew  its  trembling  pain, 
As  still  it  this  would  say — 
"  The  dearly-loved  are  o'er  the  main ; 
Away — away,  they're  all  away; 
And  when  wiU  they,  oh,  when 
Will  they,  will  they  come  back  again  1" 

Ah !  sad  it  is  in  this  world  below 
When  every  sound  seems  a  sound  of  woe ; 
Yet  sadder  still,  and  worse,  when  those 
TJige  on,  and  only  still  propose 

What  but  to  sorrow  tends. 
And  prove  themselves  the  deadliest  foes. 

That  should  be  dearest  friends. 
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The  beauties  of  the  summer  day 
To  human  hearts  may  bring  dismay : 
Man  must  have  peace,  if  too  not  joy, 
Within  himself,  ere  he  employ 

Wannly  and  well  his  powers. 
In  gathering  from  the  earth  and  sky, 

And  woods  and  wilds  and  flowers, 
Those  sweets  that  All  still  more  and  more 
With  pure  delight  the  bosom's  core. 


The  summer  sped  but  slow  along 

With  the  Lady  Mary  aye. 
Since  never  felt  she  blythe  among 

The  ills  that  came  to  mark  its  way. 
Lanaye  and  Ann,  her  sisters  two. 
Would  often  sweep  the  woodlands  through, 

On  fleet  proud  palfreys  borne, 
'Mong  lords  and  knights  and  mounted  men, 
When  loud  and  bold,  by  hill  and  glen, 

Were  heard  the  hound  and  horn. 
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In  this,  too,  light  upon  her  steed, 
Full  oft  would  Mary  take  the  lead ; 
But  this  behoved  to  be 
In  blyther  days — ^blyther  indeed, 
Ere  yet  Glencotha's  pride  and  need 
B^d  borne  him  o'er  the  sea. 

If  Ithere  be  in  the  land  a  heart 
Loving  and  loved,  and  not  apart 
Too  ofb  and  far,  it  can  us  cheer 
Through  all  the  days  of  the  long  year : 
It  may  not  bring  such  high  command, 
Yet  more  it  is  than  gold  and  land, 
Gives  earth  below  a  greener  hue. 
And  heaven  above  a  brighter  blue, 
Kor  lets  in  bowers  on  evenings  mild 
The  bird  sing  waesomely  and  wild. 

"  Now,  sister  Ann,"  said  fair  I^anaye — 
She  said  it  on  a  summer  day — 
*'  This  heart  of  mine  seems  all  so  sad. 
As  if  again  'twould  ne'er  be  glad  : 
That  bearded  weird  old  witch  that  we 
Have  favoured  thus  so  long. 
Has  played  her  part  deceitfully. 
And  we  must  brook  the  wrong. 
She  did  foretell — as  mind  you  may. 
And  e'en  yourself  I've  heard  you  say 

That  wondrous  was  her  skill — 
She  did  foretell,  that  ere  this  day, 
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That  would  be,  which  is  £Eur  away 
As  ever,  and  I  well  may  say, 

For  her  for  ever  will : 
But  to  her  we  to-day  will  go, 
And  better  she  my  mind  shall  know. 

Last  night  I  had  a  dream 
Of  meaning  strange — that  Posso's  son 
Our  sister's  heart  and  hand  had  won — 

Does  it  not  singular  seem  1 
But  her  we  too  will  with  us  take, 
And  know  the  truth  for  truth's  own  sake." 

"  She  will  not  go — I  wot  it  well, 
Nor  heed  the  things  soothsayers  tell," 

Rejoined  fair  Lady  Ann  : 
"  She's  one,  methinks,  would  rather  go 
Where  there  is  nought  but  death  and  woe. 

In  th'  haunts  and  homes  of  man 
She  finds  where  they  do  her  adore. 
And  ranges  still  the  hamlet  o'er. 

Charming  the  siUy  whiners  so. 
That  one  could  ween  they  would  prefer 
Bather  to  bow  and  worship  her. 

Than  any  saint  that's  named  below. 

More  I  do  know  withal, 
And  I  have  had  a  wish  not  small. 

As  still  I  have  good  mind. 
To  tell  Lord  Laminton  it  all, 

And  see  what  meed  she'll  find. 
He'd  cause  at  least  at  home  to  stay 
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What  leaves  the  Castle  day  by  day. 
Ye'd  trow,  when  poor  ones  feel  distress. 

Their  woes  and  wants  she'd  take 
Upon  herself^  to  have  them  less, 

And  all  even  for  their  sake : 
I  hold  it  aye  enough,  if  one 
'Mid  sorrows  well  can  bear  her  own." 

.    While  thus  the  fair  Ann  and  Lanaye 

Prepared  themselves  to  leave  the  tower, 
Bard  Lellen,  of  the  lofty  lay. 

Strayed  to  the  greenwood  bower ; 
And  thither  with  him  he  had  borne 
His  harp  upon  this  lovely  mom. 
Oft  here  he,  lingering,  framed  the  song. 

Or  proved  the  song  that  he  had  framed. 
That  righted  still  might  be  the  wrong. 

And  wayward  notes  from  wildness  tamed : 
He  loved  to  play,  above  all  things. 
As  'twere  upon  the  heart's  own  strings  : 
His  own  heart  had  its  feelings  strong. 

And  sjrmpathies  both  broad  and  deep. 
And  he,  like  all  leal  men  of  song. 

Loved  these  in  all  awake  to  keep. 
And  thus  would  still  with  ardent  zeal 
Unto  these  sympathies  appeal 
Which  more  or  less  to  all  belong, 
That  all  through  song  alike  might  feel : 
It  is  of  aU  the  sweetest  way 
That  man  his  brother  man  can  sway. 
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He  Lady  Mary  much  adored, 

In  th'  truest  sense  of  this  high  word, 

Holding  her  for  her  lovely  worth, 
As  if  not  sprung  below  the  sun, 

But  rather  as  she  had  been  one 
From  heaven  descended  earth  upon, 

And  all  too  good  for  earth. 

When  any  he  esteemed  were  sad. 
He  never  could  himself  be  glad ; 
Too  well,  too,  aye  he  understood. 
Even  at  a  glance,  each  human  mood ; 
And  he  his  fellow-mortals  *mong 
Was  man  of  sorrow  well  as  song. 

Of  that  which  manly  was  and  mean 
His  love  and  hate  alike  were  keen ; 
Sore  was  his  soul  distressed  eVn  now, 

Because  of  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann, 
For  he  could  see  in  bower  and  hall 

That  they  were  lost  for  aye 
To  true  and  generous  feelings  all : 
Ofbtimes  the  thought  would  o'er  him  fall. 
Dark  as  primeval  Night's  own  pall. 

And  by  its  deep  depressing  sway 
Wrap  his  keen  spirit  in  the  thrall 

Of  miserable  dismay : 
He  might  not  muse  as  minstrel  ought. 
For  utter  bitterness  of  thought. 
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And  thus,  though  now  he'd  lingered  long, 
He  flamed  no  lay  and  sung  no  song. 

Without  delight,  and,  haply,  aim. 
There,  too,  the  Lady  Mary  came : 
Oft  strayed  she  lone  the  woodlands  thro\ 
But  rarely  to  the  Bower  of  Vow ; 

And  yet  she  felt  withal 
That  shadows  of  the  leaf  and  hough 

Could  not  so  coldly  fall 
As  fix)wns  fix)m  her  sister's  clouded  brow. 

In  her  long-lost  father^s  halL 

She  did  not  enter  now  the  bower. 

But  leant  her  on  the  high  hoar  stone. 
Where  rose  a  fountain,  in  its  power. 
Of  fresh  clear  water,  while  the  flower 
Bloomed  fair  its  mossy  margins  on. 
Lovely  as  heaven's  own  light  was  she. 
So  modest  aye  and  meekly  free  : 
Even  there  as  she  would  leaning  stand, 
A  scene  more  beauteous  ne'er  might  be 
In  this  or  any  land. 

So  Lellen  thought :  he  knew  beside 
That  she — the  fairest  of  the  Clyde — 
Possessed  even  least  her  noblest  charm 
In  beauteous  face  and  lovely  form : 
In  frailty's  lot  below  the  sky, 

'Mid  pains  that  waste  and  woes  that  melt, 
He  knew  that  her  pure  heart  would  sigh 

VOL.  IL  p 
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For  all  that  sighed,  and  yearning  tiy 
To  lessen  all  the  sorrow  felt ; 
For  in  that  heart  a  tenderness, 
Such,  he  would  say,  as  none  could  guess. 

Had  evermore  its  home, 
As  pure,  and  too  in  such  excess. 

As  honey  in  the  honeycomb. 

"  Lellen,"  she  said,  "  if  to  thee  known, 
Say,  why  by  our  good  lord's  command 

The  vassals  speed  to  Laminton, 
With  buckler,  bow,  and  brand  1 " 

"  My  lady  fair,"  the  minstrel  said, 

"  I  wot  not  well  indeed. 
But  bold  Boghall  is  now  belayed 
By  foemen  fell,  and  well  some  aid 

From  our  good  lord  may  need." 

"  Yet,  Lellen,  why  should  foes  come  here, 

To  spoil  what  peace  we  have. 
To  bring  to  many  an  eye  the  tear, 
And,  'mid  the  scathe  of  their  career. 
Sweep  many  to  the  grave  ? " 

"  Ay,  lady  fair,  thou  say'st  it  well — 
As  if  there  were  not  where  we  dwell 
Enough  of  wasted  life,  where  spear 
And  sword  are  plied  from  year  to  year, 

That  hither  they  should  hie  j 
Wild  wights,  they  say,  from  Borderland, 
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Who  have  some  proud  adventuie  planned, 
Or  haply,  just  would  lift  the  brand 
Eather  than  let  it  lie. 

'*  I've  heard,  if  those  on  Borderside 

Inlack  affray  at  home, 
They  thither  where  to  find  it  ride, 
Prone  as  the  streams  to  ocean's  tide, 
When  drenching  tempests  wild  and  wide 

House  them  to  flood  and  foam ; 
And  know,  my  lady  fair, 
That  warlike  scenes  are  acted  there, 

Would  hurt  a  heart  like  thine. 
Though  it  be  stirring  to  the  bard, 
When  in  the  hall  the  lay  is  heard, 

'Mid  sparkling  wit  and  wine. 
"No  spot  is  there,  if  wild  or  tame. 
That  is  not  marked  by  warrior^s  name. 
And  consecrated  to  the  fame 

Of  those  in  arms  that  shine. 
So  are  there  minstrels  there,  I  trow. 
As  famed  as  in  the  world  all  through, 
Who  melt  the  heart,  and  wake  the  sigh, 

And  scope  to  glory  give ; 
Embalm  the  scenes  of  earth  and  sky. 
And,  'mid  the  light  of  beauty's  eye. 
Give  songs  to  time  that  ne'er  will  die, 

While  aught  of  time  shall  live. 
Howbeit  here  these  foes  pursue 
A  game  that  they  may  dearly  rue. 
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Thoagh  we  be  of  the  Britons  sprung, 
Oui  feats  shall  not  remain  unsung ; 
When  mustered  have  our  chiefs  their  men 
By  tower  and  town,  and  hill  and  glen. 
They'll  bear  it  with  as  high  a  hand 
As  e'er  did  they  of  Borderland. 
Alas  !  one  heart  is  o'er  the  wave, 

And  one  all  matchless  arm, 
Who  else,  the  foremost  of  the  brave, 
Had  sure  gone  forth  ere  this  to  save 

Our  fair  domains  fix)m  harm, 
Maddened  that  such  dire  foes  should  dwell 
Thus  'midst  the  land  he  loved  so  welL 

"  Ah  !  that  will  come  ere  all  be  past; 
'Twin  fall  and  sear  their  souls  at  last, 
Who  dare  employ  their  powers  to  part 
The  loving  from  the  loving  heart 
Nay,  lady,  I  would  speak  not  wild, 

Nor  seek  to  wake  thy  woe ; 
But  why  is  generous  worth  exiled. 
That  all  unselfishly  still  toiled 
To  guard  fair  maiden,  man,  and  child. 

From  each  intruding  foe  1 
Woe  worth  !  that  e'er  the  warm  true  heart 
Should  meet  a  heart  more  cold. 
Or  that  the  leal  and  loved  should  part 

For  lack  of  land  and  gold ; 
And,  more  than  all,  that  heartless  power 
Should  strive  the  faithful  to  devour, 
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Pressing  those  ills  which  come  too  oft 

Unaided  and  unsought, 
And  which,  when  come,  sit  never  soft, 

Whatever  cause  has  wrought" 

"  Nay,  Lellen,  oft  'tis  well  that  we 

Forbear  from  nursing  thoughts  of  woe, 
Lest  come  a  time  when  we  can  see 
(As  even  now  it  seems  with  thee) 

No  good  in  life  below. 
The  woods  are  wide  and  waving  green, 

And  the  flowerets  all  in  bloom ; 
Why  shouldst  thou,  'mid  so  fair  a  scene, 

Bring  o'er  thy  heart  a  gloom 
So  deep,  through  woes  for  others  known, 
As  if  indeed  they  were  thine  own  1 " 

"  Fair  lady,  I  may  ne'er  withhold 
My  hate  from  cruel  hearts  and  cold : 
Ere  I  would  see  the  brave  belayed 

By  dark  and  deep  designing  foe. 
And  generous  youth  and  beauty  fade 

'Mid  loneliness  and  woe. 
And  warm  true  hearts  asunder  torn 
By  ruthless  hands  in  life's  fair  mom, — 
Eather  Td  see  the  demons  dire 
Tearing  the  strings  of  mine  own  lyre 
Amid  the  caverns  of  remorse. 

In  a  world  that  had  of  bliss 
No  share,  and  all  its  matters  worse 

Than  ever  yet  had  this." 
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"  Lellen,  I  know,  whate'er  befall. 
Thy  heart  can  wish  for  weal  to  alL" 

"  Nay,  lady,  not  to  all ;  some  live 
Whom  Heaven  itself  may  not  forgive. 
And  selfish  man  may  never  trow 
High  Heaven  in  goodness  to  outdo ; 
But  if  I  might  the  ills  destroy 
That  spring  of  arts  that  some  employ, 

And  had  the  power  beside, 
I  would  embalm  the  earth  in  joy 

As  deep  as  heaven  is  wide. 
And  first  of  all  I*d  bring — lo  !  I 
Would  bring  across  the  salt-sea  tide 
A  heart,  to  place  it,  ere  ye  wist. 
Where  it  and  thine  should  both  be  blest." 

So  strangely  would  these  words  astound. 
That  quickly  glanced  the  lady  round. 
As  if  she  trowed  one  there  might  be 
Who  had  indeed  come  o'er  the  sea. 
Much  she  esteemed  bard  Lellen  aye 

For  his  warm  heart  and  generous  mind, 
And  deemed  beside  that  none  could  play 
The  harp  with  such  resistless  sway. 

Of  all  the  minstrel  kind. 
But  often  he  would  make  her  heart 
Within  her  trembling  bosom  start. 
Aiming  to  do  so,  least  in  part. 

Half  reckless  of  the  pain. 
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If  by  such  method  he  might  prove 
That  she  did  still  all  truly  love 

Him  who  was  o'er  the  main. 
Enforcing  her  thus  to  reveal 
What  she  still  laboured  to  conceal ; 
For  he  Glencotha  honoured  more 

For  his  true  bravery  and  worth 
Than  any  knight  the  land  all  o'er 

To  whom  it  had  gi'en  birth. 

She  knew  the  minstrel's  wayward  trim, 
When  it  was  hard  to  deal  with  him ; 
And  if  this  theme  she  might  not  shun, 
She  knew  he'd  wild  and  wilder  run ; 
And  therefore  said — "  Good  Lellen,  ye 
Mayhap  can  say  if  true  it  be 
That  in  yon  little  lonely  tower 

That  stands  so  close  upon  the  Clyde 

A  beauteous  lady  doth  reside 
Who's  never  seen  in  daylight  hour  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  the  change  of  thought 
A  spell  had  o'er  the  minstrel  brought : 
Strangely  he  paused,  then  silence  broke, 

But  scarce  it  seemed  he  spoke  to  her ; 
He,  turning,  looked  as  if  the  oak 
Some  spirit  bore  that  could  provoke 

Eeason  itself  to  err ; 
While,  'neath  a  part  of  its  broad  shade, 
He  this  in  solemn  accents  said — 
<<  We  live  in  darkness  and  in  light. 
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And  eiiher  tlunk  or  dieam  outright^ 

And  wondrous  visions  see ; 
At  least,  methinks  by  day  and  night 

It  ever  so  hath  been  with  me. 
Away  although  have  ages  rolled, 
I  know  that  still  the  tale  is  told, 

How  that  a  Scottish  king, 
When  he  that  lonely  bower  had  built, 

Would  there  a  lovely  lady  bring, 
And  that  more  fearful  things  befell 
Than  they,  even  in  those  days  of  guilt 
Who  lived,  did  dare  to  telL 

"  Sensations  strange  it  aye  will  give 

To  meet  and  see  those  that  belong 
Unto  the  dead,  returned  to  live 

Mysteriously  the  living  'mong ; 
Fail,  evermore  must  fail,  the  force 

Alike  of  human  heart  and  soul. 
To  hold  with  those  an  intercourse 
Who  have  indeed  been  'yond  the  source 

And  tideway  all,  where  roll 
The  streams  of  mortal  life ; — have  been 
Amid  existence'  farthest  scene. 
And  lived  unswayed  by  that  control 
Of  human  sympathies  and  thought 
Which  on  us  here  to  bear  is  brought. 
Lo  !  they  may  travel  free  and  far 
Who  something,  yet  who  nothing,  are ; 
That  aught  can  in  the  least  conmiand, 
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Save  Heaven's  own  high  immediate  hand ; 
But  those  that  may  her  once  suivej, 
11  by  the  light  of  night  or  day, 

May  haply  not  be  &in, 
While  reason  holds  its  wonted  sway, 

To  see  her  e'er  again." 

"  Then  fearful  she  must  be,  'twould  seem," 
The  lady,  whispering,  softly  said : 

Beluctant  to  destroy  the  dream 

That  formed  the  wayward  minstrel's  theme, 
She  sought  it  thus  to  aid. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  continued  still  the  bard, 

But  pajring  her  now  more  regard; 

"  She  lovely  is,  though  pale  and  sad, 
As  if  of  one  we  might  it  trow, 
Who,  having  lived  all  ages  through. 

And  in  them  all  had  been  unglad, 

And  gathering  all  her  sorrows,  had 
Kept  them  around  her  until  now. 

"  Serene  the  evening  was,  and  still. 

With  balm  and  beauty  fraught, 
And  light  lay  on  the  glen  and  hill. 
Calm  as  the  power  of  the  holy  will 

When  deepest  is  its  thought. 
Scarce  had  the  sunbeams  left  the  wold. 
When  shone  they  had  like  burnished  gold. 
And  only  yet  half  up  were  rolled 

The  fringes  of  the  flower, 
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When  heedlessly  I  onward  stiolled 

Nigh  to  that  lonely  tower, 
Nor  wist  amid  my  musing  mood, 
Till  lo  !  a  fair  one  near  me  stood ; 

Both  tall  she  was  and  fair. 
Her  silence,  silence  could  command — 
Gently  she  waved  her  lily  hand, 

Nor  lingered  longer  there, 
But  skimmed  so  lightly  o'er  the  lea. 
She  touched  it  not  that  I  might  see. 
Yet  moved  more  calmly  far  than  we 

Of  earthly  form  may  deem  ; 
And  matchless  in  her  dignity, 

As  the  vision  of  a  dream, 
She  seemed  to  fill  the  world  with  power, 
And  vanished  in  that  lonely  tower." 

"  Lellen,  full  oft  I've  heard  of  her, 

Though  to  me  'tis  unknown 
Why  she  should  thus  my  feelings  stir. 

Whene'er  I  think  her  on ; 
And  which,  as  if  it  could  delight, 
I  oft  will  do  in  the  silent  night. 
As  well  as  in  the  hours  of  day, 
Nor  from  her  thought  can  keep  away  : 
But  if  indeed  she  lives  so  lone. 

And  if  so  sad  and  pale. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  ne'er  have  gone, 

K  aught  to  cheer  her  might  avail ; 
And  with  me,  if  the  bard  will  wend — 
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But  I,  alaa  I  too  well  can  see 
He'd  love  it  not,  nor  such  as  she, 
Though  friendless,  would  befriend." 

"  Ah  !  lady,  'mid  life's  trials  hard, 

Perish  the  glory  of  the  bard 

Who  sympathy  would  fail  to  feel 

With  those  that  woe- worn  hearts  would  heal ! 

Strange,  strange  it  is  that  we  should  love 

So  much  all  loveliness, 
Yet  of  the  dead  so  fearful  prove 

Who  may  it  most  possess ; — 
The  richly  pure,  whose  being  hath 
Been  deeply  purified  by  death. 
If,  lady,  ye  might  e'er  believe 
That  angel  cam^  from  heaven  to  grieve. 
And  wandered  on  sweet  summer  eve 

In  a  valley  wild  and  green, 
'Twould  haply  aid  thee  to  conceive 

Of  her  the  power  and  mien  : 
It  fears  me  sad  has  been  her  fate. 
Yet  though  dread  weird  should  on  it  wait. 

The  way  I'll  wend  with  thee. 
A  bard  to  sympathy  untrue, 
When  woes  surround,  and  friends  are  few, 
Howe'er  he  may  adventures  rue, 

May  this  cold  world  ne'er  see  I " 
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Wan  autumn  yielded  had  its  spoil, 

And  winter,  stem  and  bold, 
Had  travelled  o'er  our  sea-girt  isle 

With  cloudy  days  and  cold, 
And  lovely  summer  come  again 
Since  young  Glencotha  crossed  the  main : 
Thus  was  it  even  in  that  hour 
When  the  Lady  Mary,  by  the  bower. 

Told  how  her  thoughts  would  run. 

Unhid,  on  that  mysterious  one, 
Who,  whether  'twere  for  ill  or  good. 

Had  chosen  to  reside 
Within  that  little  tower  that  stood 

So  close  upon  the  Clyde. 

On  the  ensuing  day. 

When  thither  they  had  meant  to  stray, 

Fought  was  the  battle  of  BoghaU — 
A  conflict  many  stUl  will  name, 

Though  few  there  are,  or  none  at  all, 
Can  either  guess,  or  truly  tell, 
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What  might  its  bearing  be  or  aim. 
Or  yet  from  whence  these  foemen  came, 
Who  in  it  fled  or  felL 

K  needful,  as  they  say,  be  storm, 
A  purer  atmosphere  to  form. 
Bight  well  this  battle  might  abate 
Much  overplus  of  human  hate. 
Since  conflict  seems  it  to  have  been 
In  hate  and  havoc  deadly  keen  : 
Even  Clydesdale  chieftains  cast  aside 
Their  mutual  feuds  and  feudal  pride ; 

So  did  their  bold  retainers  all, 
Uniting  faithfully  and  firm, 
With  steed  to  steed  and  arm  to  arm, 
That  they  might  them  repay  the  harm 

Who  kept  the  country-side  in  thralL 

And  yet  the  bards  who  sung  it,  still 
Averred  that  Scotland  fared  had  ill. 
Unless  for  one  brave  wight  who  came, 
And  changed  the  aspect  of  the  game : 
No  native  seemed  he  of  our  land, 
And  yet  'twas  asked  what  one 
Could,  as  it  wore,  by  his  own  hand, 
Have  broken  there  the  foemen's  band, 
Unless  he  had  been  Scotland's  son  ? 

The  minstrels  sung  how  chieftains  fought. 
And  those  that  there  they  with  them  brought ; 
How  round  them  and  their  chargers  hung 
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The  trappings  rich  which  glanced  and  rang  ; 
How  trumpets  twanged,  and  plumes  would  wave, 
And  banners  float  above  the  brave. 
They  sung  beside  how  long  their  foes 
Eesisted  both  their  arts  and  blows. 
Till  came  the  unknown  warrior  wight. 
Through  whom  at  last  was  won  the  fight ; 
For  just  when  aid  was  needed  most^ 
Onward  to  urge  the  Clydesdale  host. 
Such  doughty  deeds  would  he  assay 
That  panic-struck  these  foes  gave  way ; 
And  then  ensued  the  wild  affray. 

In  which  all  hands  would  join. 
The  foes  surviving,  scattered  wide, 
As  best  they  might  or  run  or  ride ; 
Some  sought  the  Tweed  and  some  the  Clyde, 

Some  hied  them  o*er  Corscryne. 
Then  every  scene  that  might  be  viewed 
Bore  some  pursuing  and  pursued  : 
Some  were  that  slackened  not  their  speed, 

Nor  would  revenge  restrain, 
Till  Hawkshaw,  at  the  source  of  Tweed, 

Got  portions  of  the  slain. 

While  at  Boghall  encamped  they  lay. 
If  they  alike  by  night  and  day 
"Would  sally  forth,  and  seize  the  prey, 

Oft  'mid  resistance  dour. 
Bearing  the  lovely  maids  away, 

And  plundering  rich  and  poor. 
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Few  might  incline  such  foes  to  spare, 
When  once  they  had  been  worsted  there. 

At  Laminton,  with  feasting  free. 
It  proved  a  night  of  gallant  glee, 

For  noble  chieftains  some, 
Unto  the  Castle  courteously, 

With  its  proud  Lord  would  come. 
In  battle  he  had  borne  him  well. 
And  truly  few  might  him  excel, 
When  there  was  crusty  foe  to  quell, 

For  he  was  stoutly  brave ; 
While  vassals  followed  in  his  track 
That  man  saw  never  turn  them  back. 

Where  foeman's  flag  would  wave. 

Home  though  I  ween  from  this  wild  game 
Some  came  no  more,  and  some  came  lame, 

.  There  still  were  those  at  least 
Who  much  would  glory  in  the  fame. 
That  they  had  lived  such  foes  to  tame. 
And  trowed  it  now  them  well  became 
To  celebrate  the  feast. 

Though  on  the  harp's  heroic  string 
The  minstrels  still  behoved  to  sing 

The  deeds  of  mighty  men. 
As  they  esteemed  were  mighty  then, 
Lellen  delighted  not  in  war. 
Save  for  the  excitement,  and  such  part 
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As  stirred  but  did  not  still  the  heart 

Outright  and  eyermore. 
And  aye  so  soon  as  this  was  o'er, 
He  grieved  that  it  had  gone  so  far, 
And  that  the  mortal  scathe  must  fall. 
Or  more  or  less,  on  one  and  alL 

''  Ah  no  I  there  is  no  meet  redress 
For  either  larger  wrong  or  less," 

He  said  in  mutterings  low, 
Like  one  overwhelmed  in  deep  distress. 

As  the  lady  fair  and  he  would  go 
To  learn,  if  learn  they  ever  could. 

What  fair  one  might  reside 
Within  that  little  tower  that  stood 

So  close  upon  the  Clyde. 

"  Man/'  he  continued,  "  proud  and  vain, 
Involves  the  world  in  war  and  pain. 
And  if  he  might,  from  earth  below. 
Would  fill  high  heaven  itself  with  woe. 
Behold  how  changed  from  all  before 
Are  these — the  lawns  we  wander  o*er : 
We  see  and  feel  it  still — o'er  earth 
The  breath  of  vengeance  hath  gone  forth, 
And  sorer  changes  some  betide 
Than  time  for  which  can  meed  provide. 
Some  deeply  dearest  friends  have  lost. 

Lone  wounded  others  lie, 
And  many  live  to  count  the  cost. 

That  scarcely  well  know  why. 
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Man  still  on  man  toils  to  enforce 
The  evils  of  the  early  curse, 
And  oft,  alas  !  on  woman  worse, 
When  he  her  heart,  so  pure  and  warm, 
Bepays  instead  of  love  with  harm : 
Her  gentle  bosom,  light  and  gay, 

He  places  canker  in, 
That  eats  it  on  from  day  to  day, 
That  but  at  last  'mid  death's  cold  sway. 

She  rest  and  peace  can  win ; 
And  it  is  well — ay,  ever  best, 
When  there  the  form  hath  gone  to  rest, 

That  here  the  spirit  should  not  come 
To  wander  'lorn  and  sigh  to  some 

Who  ne'er  may  comprehend 
Why  it  should  such  a  gait  assume, 
And  therefore  ill,  ill  may  presume. 

The  unfriended  to  befriend." 

While  spoke  the  bard,  the  lady  aye 

Seemed  only  busy  with  the  way. 

Some  difficulty  feigning  still 

In  passing  rock  or  crossing  rilL 

She  knew  that  nought  would  Lellen  cheer. 

When  thus  in  gloom  his  thoughts  would  stray 
'Not  free  was  she  from  all  dismay 

His  wayward  words  to  hear. 

If  much  relieved  he  seemed  to  be 
Himself,  when  ceased  he — so  did  she ; 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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And  when  she  spoke,  'twas  of  the  scene, 

So  lovely  to  the  eye, 
All  round  and  round — the  earth  so  green. 

And  calm  and  blue  the  sky, 
Above  these  hills  on  either  side, 
That  formed  the  valley  of  the  Clyde : 
Few  scenes  might  ever  be  more  fair, 
Or  viewed  by  one  of  a  lovelier  air. 
How  oft  will  change  of  inward  cast 
Put  outward  difficulties  past ! 
No  paKrey  had  she  deigned  to  bring, 
For  she  loved  to  walk  where  the  flowerets  spring] 
Her  step  would  seem  to  bless  the  lea, 
And  her  form  was  fair  as  that  step  was  free ; 
One  might  have  weened  she  now  would  go 
As  lightly  as  the  mountain  roe : 
Even  thus  she  strove  away  to  keep 

That  power  that  boded  woe 
Her  bosom  in,  still  threatening  so 
Her  heart,  which  it  might  overthrow, 

If  down  she  let  it  settle  deep. 
But  she  possessed  a  noble  will, 

That  ruled  a  generous  mind  : 
To  do  befitting  duty  still. 
She  caused  herself  even  to  fulfil 

What  to  her  feelings  nought  inclined. 

Chosen  had  they  an  early  hour. 

Whatever  might  betide ; 
And  when  they  reached  the  lonely  tower, 
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That  stood  so  close  upon  the  Clyde, 
So  sad  and  solemnly  demure 
It  seemed,  and  steadily  obscuie, 
It  kythed  more  than  what  in  it  hath 
Aught  living  like  a  dream  of  death. 

The  minstrel  would  it  much  abhor, 
The  lady,  too,  as  much  and  more. 
For  they  could  mark  upon  the  door 

Traces  of  undried  blood, 
As  well  as  drops  that  mingling  lay 
Among  the  grass  and  gravel  clay. 

On  places  where  they  stood. 

Man  keenly  acts  when  wild  is  weird, 
And  well  might  Lellen's  call  be  heard. 
Anon  within  began  to  say 
A  soft  sweet  voice,  "  Who  seeks  our  Bower 

So  early  in  the  day  1 
Those  that  may  come  at  this  same  hour 

As  well  may  stay  away." 

**  We  come  in  peace,"  the  bard  rejoined, 
"  And  what  the  hour  soe'er  may  be. 

The  kind  should  welcome  still  the  kind ; 

The  law  it  is  for  heart  and  mind 
Now  and  eternally." 

The  pair  turned  round  to  pass  away, 
And,  lo  1  beheld  upon  the  plain. 
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One  passing  on  and  on  amain, 
Agile  and  firm,  and  yet  again 

Most  marvellously  grey. 
Long  were  his  locks,  and  hanging  lound 
His  cheek  and  chin  and  shoulders  ciowned, 

Hoar  as  the  moorland  rime; 
And  something  kythed  in  all  his  cast. 
As  he  a  little  paused,  then  passed, 

Mysteriously  sublime. 
His  robe  flowed  round  and  swept  the  ground, 
Yet  his  step  had  as  bold  and  brisk  a  bound 

As  one  in  manhood's  prime, 
Though  he  would  still  impressions  give 
That  it  had  been  his  lot  to  live 

Through  all  the  years  of  time. 

As  there  would  them  mark  the  while. 
Changed  wondrously  became  his  style ; 
For  if  his  step  became  more  slow. 
Less  stately  too  seemed  he  to  grow. 
Till  even  beneath  his  locks  so  grey 

He  seemed  departing  all. 
Lellen  trowed  that  the  sky  of  day 
Itself  far  farther  went  away. 

As  thus  he  grew  less  tall ; 
Yet  soon  and  quickly  turned  he  round, 
With  staff"  set  stoutly  on  the  ground. 

And  on  his  course  so  would  him  strain. 
The  bard  again  would  trow  him  one 
Who,  tired  of  all  below  the  sun, 
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Sped  on  etemity  to  gain : 
Threading  the  far-oflf  woodlands  thiongh, 
He  vanished  ever  fix)m  their  view. 

This  fair  one  few  e'er  heard  complain. 
But  now  she  said  in  saddened  strain — 
"  As  passed  that  wondrous  man,  a  pain 

Came  strangely  o'er  this  heart, 
And,  Lellen,  little  it  again 

Seems  hoding  to  depart 
I  wot  not  how  I  may  return, 
If  thus  I  must  feel  weak  and  worn." 

"  Fair  lady,  thou  too  much  art  tried, 

And  80  it  well  may  he : 
I  marked  what  woman  ne'er  can  hide 

When  hlood  lies  on  the  lea, 
And  touch  will  it  her  heart  still  more 
When  it  hesparges  hasp  and  door: 
There's  that,  it  fears  me,  in  this  tower 
'Twill  little  hless  at  any  hour. 
But,  lady,  friends  I  have  full  near — 
Friends  to  the  soul  and  heart  right  dear ; 

And  though  'twill  aye  hefall 
That  the  lowly  cot  can  hoast  no  cheer 

Like  that  of  the  lordly  hall, 
Even  there  the  lordliest  ones  of  all 
Themselves  might  reconcile  to  rest, 
Made  it  their  pains  to  leave  the  hreast." 

'*  Ah,  Lellen  !  who  has  seen  me  proud, 
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That  thus  admonisli  me  ye  would  1 

If  nothing  better  falls 
To  the  lordly  lot  than  lordly  halls, 

'Twill  boot  not  much  to  boast. 
That  which  is  bought  by  what  enthralls 

Is  bought  at  deadly  cost." 

Aye  have  we  feared  that  now  e'en  ran 
This  lovely  one's  sad  thought 

Her  sisters  on,  Lanaye  and  Ann, 

That  thus  she'd  say,  in  so  'lorn  a  way. 
Her  rank  was  dearly  bought. 
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Part  IV. 

The  hamlet  formed  a  lovely  scene 

Among  the  sunny  hills, 
Adown  whose  little  glen  so  green. 

Fed  by  the  fountain  rills, 
A  bright  brisk  bounding  brooklet  strayed, 
And  as  it  o'er  its  cascades  played, 

Still  lifted  up  its  voice. 
As  if  to  bid,  in  passing  by, 
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The  hearts  within  these  homes  rejoice, 
And  aid  beside  the  gleesome  noise 
Of  sunny-headed  girls  and  boys 

Who  there  their  pastimes  ply. 

Oh,  happy  are  the  days  when  we 

Can  all  our  aims  and  arts 
Concentre  on  the  things  we  see, 
And,  these  possessing,  blessed  can  be 

To  give  them  both  our  hands  and  hearts ! 
As  best  it  might  the  wareless  please, 

And  wit  and  freak  prevail, 
Some  built  by  rocks  and  roots  of  trees, 
"Wee  homes  for  butterflies  and  bees ; 
Some  stemmed  the  stream  or  roved  the  dale. 

And  gathering  there  the  flowers. 
Twined  the  fair  garlands  of  the  vale. 
Which  have  what  so  our  love  secures, 

That  they  grow  never  stale. 
So  in  these  long-departed  days 

The  youngsters,  even  as  now. 
Pulled  flowers  among  the  flowery  ways. 
Built  bowers  upon  the  sunny  braes. 

And  waded  water  through. 
Nature  hath  in  her  works  a  charm 
That  days  and  years  can  never  harm. 

Through  which  the  heart  unwittingly 
Holds  a  companionship  with  truth, 
As  sweet  to  feel,  as  fair  to  see. 

In  the  beauteous  days  of  youth. 
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The  minstrel's  friends,  in  their  array 
Decked  dinkly,  modestly  were  gay. 
And  the  Lady  Mary  now  saw  well 
The  meaning  of  a  wild  sweet  lay 
Of  love,  in  which  would  Lellen  say 
(Nor  only  say,  but  on  it  dwell, 
For  still  as  flowed  the  notes  along. 
It  formed  the  burden  of  the  song) — 
Despite  of  gardenr-wcUks  and  botcerSf 
The  flower  that  decks  the  mountain  deU 
Is  still  the  loveliest  of  flowers. 

The  home  stood  in  a  dell  apart 

From  others,  and  some  tasteful  art 

Had  made  it  shine  so  bright. 

That  brightened  seemed  the  veiy  heart 

To  beat  amid  its  light : 
Dwelt  in  it  lovely  maidens  three. 

Beside  the  older  blithesome  dame ; 
To  tell  hard  task  it  well  might  be 

Who  loveliest  was  of  them ; 
And  if  so  bonnie,  neat,  and  clean. 
With  nought  o'er-gaudy  or  o'er-mean, 

More  skill  it  yet  had  cost 
To  fix,  'bout  kindness  them  between. 

Who  still  was  kind  the  most. 

Their  wills  and  ways  would  so  agree. 
Their  meek  resolve  seemed  it  to  be 
Far  rather  still  that  they 
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(As  if  it  had  been  tiling  of  hann) 
Would  kindness  hide  than  it  display ; 
And  thns  the  blessed  conspiracy 
Gave  to  that  home  such  utter  charm 
As  stirred  in  the  Lady  Mary's  soul 
Emotions  she  might  scarce  control, 
O'erwhelming  her  own  heart,  which  aye 
Was  free  and  generous  as  the  day. 

''Oh,  blessed  is  the  home  in  the  mountain-dell," 

She  said  her  soul  within — 
"  Blessed  is  the  home  where'er  we  dwell, 

K  kindness  there  can  win." 
And  secretly  she  dropt  a  tear 
O'er  the  absence  of  the  loved  and  dear, 
For  nought  but  love  remeed  supplies 
To  the  heart  of  love,  when  sick  it  lies : 
Though  kindness  lived  around  it  now. 

It  thus  could  sadden  more  than  cheer ; 
It  was  not  such,  too  well  we  trow, 
As  blessed  her  in  the  Bower  of  Vow, 

When  the  loved  of  soul  was  near. 

Yet  when  had  ceased  her  former  pain, 
And  less  felt  she  so  weak  and  worn, 

She  said  that  she  would  still  again 
To  that  lone  tower  return. 

The  words  awoke  sensations  high. 

And  glances  quick  from  eye  to  eye, 

As  if  those  there  that  heard  had  thought 
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That  lovely  lady  was  distrauglit. 

«  Whowe  me ! "  exclaimed  the  old  guid-damei 

'*  I  marvel  ane  sae  wise  wad  scheme 

A  ploy  sae  fearfu'  as  to  gae 

To  that  lane  tower  by  night  or  day ; 

It  had,  I  wot,  a  fearfu'  flame 

Ere  ony  here  had  seen  the  lights 
And  sair  am  I  mistaken, 

If  it  shall  no  mainteen  its  right 

In  this  when  we're  a'  dead  and  gane. 

"  It  there  has  stood  and  stood, 

And  still  I  trow  might  stand. 
Till  time  had  ended,  and  begoude 

Anew  agane,  afore  I  should 
Hae  sic  a  project  planned. 
And  yet,  what  needs  a  body  say? 

"We  ken  the  like  o*  you 
Hae  lair  as  weel  as  spirits  stout. 
That  gie  a  right,  and  bear  ye  through 
The  things  that  puir  folk  ne'er  wad  trow, 

Or  fash  themsel's  about ; 
And  then  yeVo  words  and  ways  sae  sweet, 
That  ye  miglit  saints  and  angels  meet. 
And  no  be  rad,  let  be  the  things 

That  roam  in  eerie  glens, 
And  by  dark  woods  and  haunted  springs. 
And  lanoly  towers,  and  high,  where  hings 
The  rock  on  rock,  and  wildly  sings 

The  wind  amang  the  fens. 
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In  my  young  days,  and  weel  I  waet 
We  courted  aft  baith  lang  and  late, 
For  weel  we  woo*d,  and  leal  we  lo'ed, 

Wlien  truth  I  e*en  maun  tell, 
And  whiles  wad  see  what  reason  cowed, 
And  made  folk  scarce  theirser ; 
Yet  ne'er,  gif  a'  that's  tauld  be  true, 

Were  seen  in  ony  hour 
Sic  sights  as  say  they  meet  the  view 

By  that  auld  lanely  tower." 

"  Would  that  some  up  the  truth  wad  clear," 

A  maiden,  smiling,  said, 
Who  haply  meant  the  bard  to  jeer, 
'*  Else  that  hearts  would  grow  manlier  here, 

For  if  no  mends  be  made, 
Few  wooers  soon  will  find  their  way 
To  those  that  near  such  towers  maun  stay." 

*Albeit  all  that  thus  was  heard 

(And  more  than  here  is  said  was  learned). 
The  Lady  Mary  and  the  bard 

Still  to  the  tower  returned, 
And  soon  as  they  had  come  it  near, 
A  low  sweet  voice  assailed  their  ear. 
So  sweet,  that  scarce  conceive  could  they 
That  it  could  come  from  lips  of  clay. 
It  seemed  like  strains  that  spirits  weave 
On  lonely  wilds  at  falling  eve. 
When  ne'er  may  know  the  passer-by 
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K  come  they  from  the  earth  or  aky : 
They  heard  amid  the  pause  they  made 
These  'wildering  sentiments  conveyed. 

The  Song. 

"  Oh,  cauld  is  the  power  .that  but  lives  to  deyouTy 
And  alack  !  for  the  kind  and  the  few 

Who  live  to  live  on  till  their  cares  shall  be  gone. 
And  the  true  shall  be  aye  with  the  true. 

"The  breezes  are  cauld,  and  the  mountains  grow 
aidd, 

And  alack !  for  the  joys  that  we  knew ; 
But  the  heart  has  a  ray  that  shall  live  o'er  decay. 

When  the  true  shall  have  met  with  the  true. 

"  The  wild  flowerets  blaw,  but  they  wither  and  a', 
And  alack  !  for  the  day  and  the  dew ; 

But  the  mind  has  a  bloom  where  the  frost  cannot 
come, 
When  the  true  shall  have  met  with  the  true. 

"  The  form  that  was  fair  is  o'ercasen  wi'  care, 

And  life  here  again  ne'er  is  new ; 
But  the  mind  kens  a  road  that  the  step  never  trod, 

And  the  true  yet  shall  meet  with  the  true. 

"The  cheek  had  a  smile  that  the  caiddest  might 
wile 
Frae  the  proud  things  that  mortals  pursue ; 
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Bat  the  tear  &ae  the  heart  gars  the  smile  aye  depart 
When  the  true  canna  meet  with  the  true. 

''  But  the  brave  aye  are  brave  by  the  land  and  the 
wave, 

And  a-hey  and  a  lily-lu ; 
For  the  day  yet  shall  come  that  will  dear  be  to  some, 

And  the  true  aye  shall  live  with  the  true." 


"  *Tis — ^'tis  divine,"  did  Lellen  say, 

When  ceased  the  voice  that  sung  the  lay; 

And  ardently  as  this  he  said, 

Forth  came  a  little  lovely  maid  ; 

Her  raiment  as  the  forest  green. 

Led  thought  unto  the  fairy-queen, 

And  such  full  well  she  might  have  been  : 

Silent  she  was  withal ; — 
If  spoke  she,  scarcely  was  she  heard. 
Leading  the  lady  and  the  bard 

On  through  a  little  hall. 

Where  they,  beyond  dividing  wall. 
Beheld  in  all  her  beauteous  power 

And  all  her  gentle  pride, 
The  lady  of  that  lonely  tower. 

That  stood  so  close  upon  the  Clyde. 

They  felt  as  if  they  could  be  glad, 
Yet,  too,  right  strangely  overawed, 
l^ot  by  that  calm  sweet  dignity. 
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Though  fiedr  and  dignified  was  she. 
And  shrined  as  in  a  nameless  power. 

Even  all  as  much  as  Lellen  said 
To  the  Lady  Mary  at  the  bower, 

Beneath  the  oak-tree  shade ; 
But  her  voice  so  sweet,  and  her  bearing  kind, 
Could  ill  allay  suspicious  mind. 
Her  raiment  rich  the  bosom  pained. 
Deep  as  it  was  with  blood-drops  stained. 
And  aye  again,  in  a  little  while, 

Turned  she,  and  listened  round  the  wall 
Intensely,  as  if  she  would  toil 
To  hear  away  in  some  far-off  isle 

Some  fearful  thing  befall ; 
For  then  appeared  that  power  which  aye 
Seemed  reading  as  if  far  away ; 
And,  like  the  sun,  abroad  would  shower 

An  influence  deep  and  wide, 
For  all  she  was  but  in  that  tower 

So  close  upon  the  Clyde. 

She  said,  with  calm  impressive  air — 
"  This  mom  has  been  a  mom  of  pain ; 
Alas  !  not  that  we  would  complain 

Of  weariness  from  care. 

Or  aught  of  toil,  or  woe,  if  vain 
Be  efforts  not  that  ease  would  gain 

To  those  that  worst  must  bear. 

I  love  to  roam  at  the  early  hour — 
Tis  sweetest  late  or  soon. 
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When  the  dawn  comes  o'er  the  dewy  flower, 

Or  the  wan  light  of  the  moon 
Is  sleeping  on  the  lawn  and  stream, 
And  the  world  itself  is  in  a  dream : 
'Tis  well  when  life  can  whiles  be  lost 
In  that  which  it  resembles  most, 

Though  ofb  from  this  I  ween 
It  hath  wild  wakenings,  wherein  still 
Its  real  and  sternest  features  will 

Too  markedly  both  be  felt  and  seen." 

"  My  lady  fair,"  then  Mary  said, 
"  That  we  annoy,  I  feel  afraid." 

"  Kay,  ye,  dear  lady,  may  not  trow 

Ever  80  wrong  a  thing : 
Cold,  cold,  and  waste,  were  aye  and  now 
They  unto  whom  that  eye  and  brow, 
And  the  heart  itself  that  beats  in  you, 

Would  aught  but  gladness  bring. 
Oh  I  never  ween  that  I  may  not  know 
What  the  kind  aye  to  the  kind  shall  owe ; 
But  from  the  things  of  sad  mischance 
We  ne'er  can  lift  the  thoughts  at  once  : — 
As  forth  I  at  the  dawn  would  go 
To  where  the  birks  and  brackens  grow, 
And  the  mossy  rills  of  the  fountains  flow, 

A  bad  sight  there  I  saw. 
Alas  !  a  wounded  knight  lay  low 

In  that  bonnie  greenwood  shaw. 
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His  wounds  were  deep,  and  he'd  been  asleep, 
But  woke  to  consciousness  again. 

And  scarcely  might  lie  walk  or  creep 
With  all  the  aid  that  we  could  strain ; 
Nor  need  I  name  the  toil  we've  ta*en 

Ere  we  at  length  could  bring  him  here, 

'Mid  dangerous  wounds  and  pain  seveia. 

"  He  now  is  lying  low — all  low — 
That,  listening  oft,  I  scarce  may  know 

K  breathing  may  remain ; 
But  the  tide  at  last  has  ceased  to  flow 

That  has  deeply  drained  each  vein ; 
For  with  silver  needle  and  silken  thread 
I  have  stemmed  the  wounds  of  the  nearly  dead: 

What  can  we  do  indeed, 
But  aid  unto  the  worsted  yield  ? 

Alas  !  too  oft  Fve  had  good  need. 
When  wounds  had  to  be  healed ; 
But  if  this  life  may  yet  be  won, 
No  risk  may  be  more  closely  run ; 
Yet  might  not  enter  our  lone  tower 

So  early  in  the  day, 
Nor  yet,  perchance,  at  any  hour. 

But  that  I  marked  you  on  your  way, 

And  guessed  who  might  draw  near : 
Feelings  there  are,  and  thoughts  likewise, 
That  strangely  as  forerunners  rise 
In  soul  and  heart,  them  to  apprise 

Of  those  who  to  us  shall  prove  dear. 
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I  marked  and  loved  the  minstrers  cast. 
Erst  when  he  long  the  valley  passed." 

**  I  grieved  that  one  so  lone  should  be," 
Fair  Mary  said,  "  if  in  degree 

She  or  was  low  or  high, 
And  haply  had  no  earthly  friend. 
For  to  us  fate  such  hap  may  send 
In  days  when  feuds  all  bosoms  try — 
I  deemed  it  best  to  wend  my  way 
To  her  from*  whom  thought  could  not  stay." 

"  Fair  lady  !  kind  thou  art  and  pure — 

For  I  indeed  some  matters  know 
Of  thee  and  thine ;  yet  it  is  sure 
Not  aye  that  they  who  iUs  endure 

Feel  most  for  others*  woe, 
For  grief  is  selfish  if  it  be 
Kot  in  a  heart  like  that  in  thee. 
But  though  I  thus  may  live  so  lone, 
Fve  all  that  heart  could  wish  to  own. 
Except  the  heart  that  brings  heart-joy. 
And  this  may  reach  me  by-and-by ; 
Yet  if  I  even  could  command 

(As  haply  so  I  might) 
The  loftiest  aid  in  all  the  land. 
Oh  it  were  never  yet  so  sweet 
As  the  bliss  that  springs  from  hearts  that  meet, 

In  leal  warm  kindness  to  unite. 
We  pride  in  power,  or  we  fear  its  sway, 

VOL.  IL  B 
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But  the  love  of  the  heart  has  a  sweeter  way. 
For  it  can  win,  and  reign,  and  stay, 
Where  pride  and  power  can  have  no  right 

''  But  ye  meanwhile  shall  with  me  dine 

On  a  cake  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine ; 

I  may  not  make  more  meet  return, 

For  I  am  weary  on  this  mom ; 

But  if  again  ye  seek  me  here, 

Ye  may  full  well  have  better  cheer. 

The  mystery  may  pass  away, 

The  faintest  heart  may  cease  to  fear. 

The  longest  hours  will  last  not  aye ; 

And  if  ye  see  me  now  so  pale, 

Ye'U  marvel  less  when  told  the  tale." 

Ere  left  had  they  the  tower,  ev'n  now 

The  lovely  lady  there 
Brought  gently  her  white  fingers  through 
The  locks  of  Mary's  auburn  hair. 
And  she  shed  them  sweetly  on  her  brow, 
And  pressed  them  soft  as  a  maid  would  do, 

And  she  kissed  that  forehead  fair ; 
Then  gave  the  bard  her  lily  hand, 
And  even  there,  as  she  would  stand. 
He  weened  her  one  as  truly  grand 

As  ever  moved  in  air, 
So  rich  was  beauty,  and  meek  its  power. 
In  the  lady  of  that  lonely  tower. 
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Part  V. 


Ip  truth's  own  worth  directs  the  will 
In  kind  and  tender  feeling  still, 
In  all  its  beauteous  lights  and  shades 
The  genial  springs  of  life  pervades, 
What  words  of  man  shall  e*er  express 
The  power  of  woman's  loveliness  1 

But  other  power  than  this  was  shown, 
Alas  !  at  "Castle  Laminton, 

By  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann, 
When  there  had  come  an  aged  wight. 
With  locks  white  as  the  mists  are  white, 

At  the  rising  of  the  dawn. 
That  food  he  there  might  find  and  rest, 
Still  earnestly  his  plea  he  pressed. 
Since  he  was  weary  with  the  way. 
He  said,  as  well  as  old  and  grey. 

But  changed,  alack  !  at  Laminton 
Were  hearts  and  habits  all, 
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Since  its  old  lord  away  had  gone, 

And  others  ruled  his  halL 
That  lord's  leal  heart  it  might  have  broke 
To  hear  how  eVn  the  menials  spoke ; 
They  told  this  weary  one  he*d  rue 
If  more  he  stayed  to  whine  and  sue  : 
'Twas  scarcely  yet,  they  said,  two  years, 
Since  one  like  him  the  watch-dog  slew. 
Casting  their  lord  into  such  cue. 

As  cost  them  many  tears. 

Though  here  one  said,  "  The  truth  to  tell, 
That  so  he  slew  him,  it  was  well : 
To  all  he  had  grown  surly  pest. 
And  to  our  wooers  'mong  the  rest. 
Yet,  yet  for  all  yo  may  not  stay; 
And  if  at  once  ye  hie  away, 
It  wiU  for  all  be  best" 

• 

But  he  the  ladies  fair  would  see, 
K  such  might  in  the  castle  be. 

For  he  had  ever  known 
That  such,  to  want  and  misery. 

To  lend  an  ear  were  prone. 
He  little  wist  in  this  how  ran 
The  tide  with  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann, 
And  it  is  painful  to  reveal 
The  trim  that  worsted  his  appeal : 

He  said  that  he  had  seen 
The  lands  whose  vales  are  ever  green, 
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The  fountains  fresh  'mid  deserts  bare, 

And  quenched  his  thirst  light  deeply  there : 

He'd  seen  the  rose  in  Sharon's  vale. 

And  the  lily  on  the  lea ; 
And  what  is  loveliest  and  least  stale, 

Alike  by  land  and  sea. 
But  the  loveliest  thing  on  sea  or  earth 
"Was  woman,  if  possessed  of  worth 

(Which  aye  would  her  best  beauty  be), 
Forming  in  her  the  generous  part, 
Through  which  she  wrought  with  hand  and 
heart 

The  works  of  charity. 

**  Fain,  fain,"  continued  he,  "  I'd  stay, 
For  I  am  weary  with  the  way. 

And  pest  I  will  prove  none. 
Lo  !  I  am  poor  as  well  as  old. 
And  in  this  life  have  manifold 

Sad  evils  undergone ; 
And  if  I  but  might  make  delay. 

Till  felt  I  less  outworn, 
I'd  go,  aye  soon  to  rest  in  clay. 
So  may  ye  fear  not  when  away 

That  I  will  e'er  return." 

"  This  suited  had  our  sister  well," 
Ann  said,  "  who  loves  so  those  that  whine. 

And  thus  their  woeful  tidings  tell, 
That  better  they  may  dine." 
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"  Nay,  'tis  in  vain,"  Lanaye  replied, 
"  Ko  wanderers  such  may  here  abide  : 

The  course  our  sire  pursued 
When  here,  and  it  was  all  his  own, 
Kow  that  he  hence  for  aye  is  gone, 

Shall  never  be  renewed. 
If  I  by  either  deed  or  word 
Can  influence  its  present  lord." 

The  wanderer  turned  his  look  aside, 
And  said  in  sadness,  yet  with  pride, 

''  Alack  !  my  ladies  fair. 
The  branch  grows  bare  that  the  blast  has 

bowed. 
And  cauld  the  nest  that  is  bird-forehowed  : 
In  my  native  land  I  never  trowed 

I'd  ask  for  what  it  would  not  spare ; 
Once  had  I  friends  and  family  dear,  , 

And  haudings  of  mine  own, 
"Whence  they  who  rest  would  take,  and  cheer, 

Were  never  bid  begone.  i 

But  now  nor  hame  nor  hauld  have  I,  ■ 

Kor  friends  to  welcome  me, 
Nor  care  I  now  how  soon  I  die —  \\ 

So  cold  even  in  the  grave  to  lie, 
Methinks,  it  were  not,  as  to  try 

Thus  for  your  heart's  cold  charity. 
If  ye  had  father  old  and  grey. 
And  worn  and  weary  with  the  way. 

And  if  he  might  not  share ** 
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"  Nay,  we  had  aged  father  too, 

And  ye  such  speech  may  spare 
'I^ent  one  who  has  the  sea  sailed  through, 

And  ne'er  will  come  again. 
Ye  need  not  wound  our  feelings  now. 
And  aU  the  less,  if  ye  may  trow 

To  melt  us  with  the  strain. 
To  speed  thee  hence  may  well  be  best ; 

Should  our  good  lord  come  home. 
He'll  find  for  thee  a  place  of  rest, 

Whence  glad  ye'd  be  to  roam. 
Such  wanderers  old  and  grey 
Come  but  the  pest  and  spy  to  play, 
And  he,  I  wot,  from  such  has  borne 
Too  often  both  the  scathe  and  scorn." 

Turned  round  from  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann 
This  aged,  hoar,  and  wayworn  man, 

But  wiped  no  tear  away. 
Such  might  seem  swallowed  up  in  wrath, 
"While  he,  proceeding  on  his  path, 
Like  one  his  reason  lost  who  hath. 

Muttering,  strange  things  would  say, 
And  banged  the  castle  gate  amain. 

In  his  displeasure  keen. 
The  watch-dog  too  he  sure  had  slain. 

If  watch-dog  there  had  been. 
Yet  like  the  whirlwind  writhing  by. 
The  rage  that  risen  had  so  high 

Subsided  in  short  while. 
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And  sad  and  slow  he  wandered  on, 
As  if  he'd  step  and  time  beguile 
By  counting  every  green  grass  pHe 
That  on  the  ground  had  grown. 
Demurely  thus  it  was  that  he 
The  hamlet  sought  o'er  the  castle  lea, 

Saying  within  his  heart, 
"  Can  it  be  that  the  humble  here, 
Much  as  the  haughty,  thus  desert 
Their  place  in  life,  and  proper  part, 

And  sink  to  meanness  sheer? 
Howbeit,  less  is  base  the  fall 
Of  the  cottage  howff  than  the  castle-halL" 

The  Lady  Mary  came  ere  long, 
Still  guarded  by  the  man  of  song 
And  man  of  privilege,  for  he 

Could  wander  where  he  would, 
And  go  or  stay,  and  feel  him  free 

To  join  the  poor  or  proud, 
As  if  the  low  could  bring  no  fault 

So  far  beyond  all  blame, 
Nor  yet  the  high  him  aught  exalt, 

So  lofty  was  his  fame. 
Companion  he  could  be  to  all 
In  court,  or  camp,  or  hut,  or  hall ; — 
"Would  each  and  all  their  harps  could  play 
like  Lellen  of  the  lofty  lay  ! 

Meanwhile  fair  Mary  went  to  greet 
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Those  whom  she  little  joyed  to  meet — 

The  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann. 
And  when  she  had  returned  again, 
Guessed  LeUen  by  her  cheeks  so  wan 
That  they,  as  wont,  had  hit  on  plan 

Her  gentle  heart  to  pain. 


"1 


"  If  when  the  traveller  we  would  see," 
)  said,  **  I  then  would  speak  to  thee 
Jf  the  strange  pain  that  tried  my  heart, 
Nor  boded  soon  from  it  to  part. 

The  same  I  still  may  say. 
For  if  that  which  since  syne  hath  passed. 
Somewhat  hath  changed  it  in  its  cast, 
It  seems  but  changed  into  dismay. 
The  old  and  hoary  wanderer  here 
Hath  been  denied  both  rest  and  cheer ; 
1  fear  they  spoke  because  it  pained, 
And  thus  too  well  their  part  have  gained." 

"  Fair  lady,  ye  would  all  relieve. 
And  therefore  doomed  thou  art  to  grieve ; 
For  if  thou  hadst  an  angel's  power. 
Even  as  thou  hast  an  angel's  will, 
And  time  eternal  in  an  hour. 
Amid  this  world  of  wayward  ill 
Thine  aim  thou  never  couldst  fulfil" 

"  Nay,  Lellen,  but  in  this  there's  more 
Than  ever  touched  the  heart  before ; 
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'Tis  strange,  among  onr  efforts  all. 
How  little  still  we  can  recall 

Of  all  that  childhood  must  have  brought. 
While  yet  one  thing  may  live  and  fall 

Like  light  upon  the  thought : 
This  of  my  sire,  ere  he  behind 
Left  me  all  young,  I  only  mind. 
That  he  would  warn  me  to  be  kind 

Aye  to  the  old  and  poor. 
He  told  me  of  some  one  denied 
Of  fare  and  shelter,  sore  when  tried, 
And  banished  forth  at  eve,  who  died 

Ere  morning  on  a  moor. 
Through  the  dim  maze  of  memory 
My  sire  methinks  I  still  can  see, 
And  how  so  earnest  he  could  seem, 
Though  sure  'tis  all  but  as  a  dream. 

"  But  too  this  wanderer  lorn  may  die. 
An  outcast  'neath  his  native  sky ; 
He  told  mo  that  he  once  had  home, 

And  firiends  and  family  dear. 
And  he  rejected  thus  will  roam 

In  misery  the  more  severe. 
Kejected  in  the  land — 
The  very  land  that  gave  him  birth. 
In  which,  when  plenty  filled  his  hand, 
And  haply  he  had  high  command, 

Ne'er  drove  the  weary  forth. 
Oh,  if  rd  ne'er  forget  for  aye 
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The  only  words  that  with  me  stay 
Of  him,  who,  lost  far  o'er  the  main, 
I  ne'er  may  see  and  hear  again. 
Longer  I  could  not  live  and  love 
My  life  itself,  if  I  should  prove 

Heedless  of  what  he  taught  to  me. 
When  I  would  round  and  round  him  rove. 

Or  haply  sit  upon  his  knee. 
Ah,  Lellen  !  it  doth  blight  our  name. 
And  brings  an  end  to  Scottish  fame. 

And  generous  feelings  all, 
K  worth  and  want  shall  have  no  claim 

"Within  the  baron's  hall : 
But  that  the  heart's  toil  may  be  staid, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  lend  thine  aid, 

And  to  the  hamlet  hie, 
And  see  that  he  find  shelter  there — 

Unlikely  'tis  he  would  comply 
Again  to  travel  hither,  where 

He  saucily  was  driven  by ; 
And  though  he  might,  alas  !  ev'n  I 

To  bid  him  may  not  dare. 
This  is  a  golden  piece,  which  may 
Be  of  avail,  where'er  he  stray ; 
Lest  wounded  pride  again  awake, 
Say,  Lellen,  'tis  a  gift  all  free. 
And  deeply  will  I  favoured  be 

If  he  will  keep  it  for  my  sake." 

Urged  by  her  words  and  his  own  heart, 
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The  bard  did  hastily  depart, 

And  found  this  man  of  want  and  woe 

Besting  in  cot  the  hamlet  in  : 

Upon  a  settle  seated  low, 

Where,  save  the  ingle's  scanty  glow, 

Scarce  aught  of  light  could  win ; 
But  gallant  wight  he  was,  for  all 
He  driven  had  been  from  the  hall : 
With  blythesome  voice  and  bearing  bold, 
He  ferlies  of  his  wanderings  told 

To  those  that  came  to  hear  and  see : 
There  gathered  in,  both  yoimg  and  old, 
As  many  as  the  hut  would  hold, 

Were  listening  eamestiy. 

Then  said  the  bard,  when  with  avail 
He  might  declare  his  simple  tale — 
"  Our  Lady  Mary  is  lady  free, 
And  fairer  our  land  will  never  see, 
Kor  one  more  truly  generous;  she 

Did  bid  me  hither  wend 
To  bear  this  golden  piece  to  thee. 

And  give  it  as  a  friend ; 
For  she  had  hope  thou  would  st  it  take, 
And  haply  keep  it  for  her  sake." 

"  'Tis  e*en  right  like  her,"  said  the  dame 
Of  that  abode ;  "  there's  some  wad  gie 
To  a'  a  welcome  and  a  hame, 
And  nae  ane  mair  than  she!" 
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"  Na — nane,"  another  said — "  no  ane, 

Had  she  it  at  command, 
TJnbielded  and  unblest  wad  nane 

Be  in  a'  fair  Scotland." 
"  No  ane!"  would  others  still  exclaim, 

And  thus  so  would  it  charm 
That  all  re-echoed  round  the  same, 

With  feelings  deep  and  warm. 

The  bard  continued  his  own  strain — 
"  Fain  would  she  ask  thee  back  again; 
But  if  she  has  too  meikle  pain, 

She  has  too  little  power 
Among  the  cold  of  heart  that  reign 

In  her  long-lost  father's  tower. 
May  Heaven  change  (as  change  it  must, 

Ere  it  forgive)  these  hearts,  than  dust 
That  colder  are — the  dust  that  hath 
Its  lair  beneath  the  beds  of  death — 
Depths  measureless,  and  never  yet 
Was  by  the  light  of  Nature  lit. 

"  Oh,  sad  it  is  that  the  kind  and  good 
Must  oft  the  most  oppression  feel. 

And  that  the  envious  and  the  proud 

Possess  the  naughty  power  e'er  should 
To  lord  it  o'er  the  leal ! 

Here  but  for  her  we  could  not  stay 

In  our  o'ercast  and  darkened  day; 

But  she  is  like  the  rainbow's  ray 
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When  donds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  lures  the  heart  through  hope  to  saj 

The  days  of  dool  will  yet  go  by. 
As  for  herself,  she'll  ne'er  be  gay 
As  should  the  beautiful  be  aye, 
While  'twixt  her  and  the  loved  shall  lie 
The  wastes  of  ocean  wild.     Our  name, 
She  says,  is  blighted,  and  our  fame, 

And  lost  our  generous  feelings  all, 
If  want  and  worth  shall  have  no  claim 

Within  the  baron's  halL 

"  Yet  though  'tis  thus  her  lot  to  sigh 
For  what  no  time  may  e'er  supply. 

Her  longings  to  allay. 
That  still  is  hers  which  cannot  die, 

And  freely  take  this  gift  you  may ; 
Worth  round  her  heart  instead  will  live. 
And  bring  her  now  as  well  as  aye 

What  gold  ne'er  gave,  and  ne'er  will  give." 

The  wanderer  grey  might  scarce  control 
The  emotions  of  his  heart  and  soul. 

His  roused-up  being  'mid ; 
Yet  stoutly  strove  to  hide  and  thole 

What  could  not  well  be  hid. 
The  piece  now  in  his  hand  he  bore, 
And  strangely  turned  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 

But  more  it  was  than  it  to  see 
(As  weU  the  bard  could  mark  ev'n  now), 
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To  hide  the  tear  in  his  own  e'e 

That  ill  he  could  see  through. 
Impelled  seemed  he  at  last  to  speak — 

"  God  bless  her!"  fervently  said  he, 
And  then  he  wiped  his  aged  cheek, 
When  thus  the  frailties  of  the  weak 

No  longer  hid  could  be. 
"  God  bless  her!"  once  more  did  he  say — 
"  If  she  has  gi'en  ae  piece  away 
Unto  this  aged  man  and  grey, 

The  like  has  been,  and  yet  may  be, 
That  it  upon  some  other  day 
"Will  bring  her  more  than  thousands  three." 

He  rose  from  off  his  settle  low 

While  all  made  way  for  him ; 
And,  heart-revived,  he  seemed  to  show 

Still  far  a  nobler  trim. 
*'  And  if,  guiddame,"  he  said,  ''I  stay 
This  castle  in,  I'U  find  a  way. 

As  well,  mayhap,  as  means, 
Thee  for  thy  courtesy  to  pay — 

May  ne'er  be  waur  atween's.* 
Meanwhile,  here's  simple  gift  for  thee, 
Whilk  ye  shall  keep  for  sake  of  me — 
Nay,  take  even  as  I  took,  full  free, 

Wha  gets  may  better  give. 
And  so  it  is  the  way,  ye  see, 

*  i,  €,,  liay  nerer  be  worse  between  us. 
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Leal-hearted  folk  should  live — 
This  piece  and  I  shall  never  part 
While  Scottish  bluid  rowes  through  my  heart" 

"  Now,  by  our  Lady!"  then  said  one, 
When  he  and  Lellen  forth  had  gone, 

*'  From  that  same  gait  and  voice  and  word, 
I'll  pledge  this  soul  in  me — 
He's  other  none  than  our  own  guid  lord 

Again  come  o'er  the  sea." 

"  Heich  me !  dear  sirs,"  the  dame  exclaimed, 
"  Weel  may  the  wisest  o's  be  shamed — 
Sheer  doitedness  has  dune  its  warst, 

That  I  should  ken  him  not  at  first — 
And  he  wad  gie  me  gowd,  forsooth, 
For  crouching  in  my  cot  uncouth! 
But  it  is  e'en  right  like  his  ways. 

Newfangled  folk  may  brag  and  blaw, 
But  they'll  ne'er  see  as  ne'er  they  saw. 
Days  yet,  in  outher  hut  or  ha'. 

Like  our  auld-fashioned  days. 
Ae  hour  is  worth  a  hunder  years 
Whene'er  his  voice  again  ane  hears — 
Least  said  ia  soonest  mended  aye 
(For  them  that  hear  may  still  repay), 
But  this  I'll  say,  some  may  wi'  speed 
Prepare  themsel's  a  life  to  lead 
Of  other  sort  than  they  hae  done; 
Kor  will  they  soon,  wi'  a'  their  art. 
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Eecover  to  themsers  the  part 

WHlk  they  hae  lost  and  she  has  won." 

"  Tis  true,  guiddame,"  said  one  who  there 

Could  weU,  if  but  he  would, 
Things  of  this  history  declare, 
Still  little  understood. 
"  Yes,  true  it  is,  but  this  and  more 
Haply  might  have  been  still  got  o'er; 
But  how  got  o'er  shall  be  the  hate 

That  they  unto  her  mother  bore  1 
With  eager  envy,  soon  and  late, 
Which  all  his  power  could  ne'er  abate, 

But  hurt  his  heart  and  hopes  so  sore. 
It  proved,  thoy  say,  chief  cause  why  he 
Sought  the  far  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
And  better  'tis  man  ever  roam 
Than  brook  the  breath  of  hate  at  home. 

"  When  died  the  mother  on  the  mom 

On  which  was  the  Lady  Mary  bom, 

Her  sire  his  sister  brought  from  far. 

To  guard  the  young,  and  harm  debar; 

But  the  guardian  died  when  the  sire  had  gone^ 

With  heart  half-broken,  o'er  the  deep, 
And  the  lovely  ward,  still  lovelier  grown. 
Was  left  'mong  those  folk  call  their  otoUy 

Dislike,  instead  of  love,  to  reap— 
Kay,  rather  they  would  now  transfer 
The  hate  her  mother  shared,  to  her. 

VOL.   II.  6 
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Hatred  grows  habit,  if  allowed 
To  have  a  place  in  every  mood; 
By  habit  too,  till  strong,  'tis  nursed, 
Howe'er  so  &ail  it  he  at  first. 
Her  kindliness  still  kindness  woo9> 

But  when  (as  still  it  is)  denied, 
So  meekly  hears  she  it,  one  trows 

That  even  meekness  has  its  pride, 
Though  'tis  through  hidden  pain  that  she 
Beaches  to  such  serenity. 

Her  sire  returns  to  find  in  force 
Changes  that  tend  from  ill  to  worse. 
Meeting  at  his  own  castle-gates 
What  his  leal  heart  supremely  hates; 
But  as  for  her — all  ages  through 
Had  she  been  scheming  what  to  do 
Best  with  her  gowd,  she  had  not  hit. 

As  she  had  done  all  undesigned, 
Upon  a  scheme — but  this  is  it 
Indeed  which  makes  it  deeply  fit, 

To  win  her  father's  mind : 
Their  doings  ne*er  will  leave  his  heart, 
More  than  he  with  the  piece  will  part." 

Now  beats  your  heart  like  mine  in  me. 
Loved — dear  and  deeply  loved — had  ye 
To  see,  far  come  from  sea  and  shore, 
After  long  years  of  toil  and  care. 
This  brave  old  gallant  lord  once  more, 
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Seated  so  healthily,  though  hoar, 

In  his  old  oaken  chair ; 
Though  soon  another  part  ensued 
Had  made  ye  long  for  solitude. 
For  now  Lanaye  and  Ann  hegan 
Much  to  caress  the  dear  old  man. 
Blessing  full  many  a  saint  that  he 
Had  been  preserved  by  land  and  sea; — 
For  that  at  last  he  now  was  there 
Was  answered  plain  to  many  a  prayer : 
"  Long  have  we  mourned,"  said  Ann,  and  sighed ; 
"  Thank  Heaven  'tis  o'er,"  Lanaye  replied. 
And  he  should  have  whatever  he*d  name, 
To  cheer  the  heart  or  soothe  the  frame. 

Oh  God !  on  earth  whatever  shall  be 
Soul-sickening  as  hypocrisy! — 
Howbeit  they  the  heart  had  schooled 
Which,  if  they'd  heated,  too  they'd  cooled. 

Silent  he  sat  and  still. 
Musing,  as  round  and  round  they  toiled 
Right  him  to  have,  as  it  behoved; 
But  as  meanwhile  it  likewise  proved 

They  could  not  know  his  will, 
Perplexed  and  marvelling  that  he  should 
Thus  sit  so  silently  and  brood. 

Things  grow  at  last  perplexing,  when 
A  strange  and  crooked  road  we've  ta'en : 
Where  nature  fails  to  guide  the  heart, 
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The  tongue  and  head  o'erdo  their  part ; 
Kor  suits  it  well  to  press  such  case. 

Though  done  it  were  with  better  grace. 
He  who  has  long,  long  been  away. 
Has  more  to  feel  the  while  than  say. 
When  he  once  more  has  reached  the  home 

Where  first  his  eye  beheld  the  morn, 
And  deals  with  memories  dear,  that  come 
To  melt,  as  well  as  others,  some 
More  hard  to  bear,  yet  must  be  borne. 

His  feelings,  if  as  deep  and  strong 

As  they  were  in  the  past. 
And,  too,  some  other  matters  'mong. 

Peculiar  in  their  cast. 
What  he'd  already  shared  and  seen 
Might  well  make  sad  forebodings  keen  : 
They  bring  leal  hearts  enough  of  curse 
Who  would  false  kindness  on  them  force, 
Paining  the  more  where  bosoms  true 
Should  render  it  as  Nature's  due. 

But  whatever  cue  might  others  take, 
No  flare  could  the  Lady  Mary  make ; 
What  might  be  stern  and  danger-fraught 
She  boldly  met  and  firmly  fought, 
But  now  had  she  to  try 
To  quell  that  round  her  heart  which  wrought, 
And  seemed  it  melting  down  to  nought, 
To  keep  her  cheek  undry. 
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Began  Lanaye  and  Ann  to  fail 
In  arts  that  seemed  of  no  avail, 
For  that  sure  ne'er  will  greatly  move 

That*  springs  not  from  the  heart ; 
And  soon,  too,  'twill  right  toilsome  prove 

To  them  that  act  the  part 
They,  like  the  whirlwind,  by  its  own 
Tumultuous  energy  overthrown, 
Settled  them  down,  and  seemed  to  watch 

Bather  their  father's  frown  or  smile, 
Than  strive  his  wish  and  will  to  catch. 
And,  gifted  as  they  were,  might  hatch 

Haply  some  plot  the  while ; 
Tis  not  a  time  when  trying  most 
Are  matters,  that  time  should  be  lost 

But  Mary  now  upon  her  knee 

Bent  down,  best  way  seemed  it  to  be 

To  hide  her  plight,  well  as  that  she, 

And  as  it,  too,  seemed  meet, 
Might  loose  the  shoes  all  carefully 

From  off  her  father's  feet 
Him  had  her  sisters  since  he  came 
Monopolised,  and  by  their  claim 

Stood  him  and  her  between. 
And  though  they'd  asked  if  he  were  lame. 

They  further  to  it  had  not  seen, 
And  she,  sweet  lady,  ill  could  see, 

Even  on  her  lowly  seat. 
The  task,  her  tears  now  fell  so  free 
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Her  lily  hands  to  weet. 
She  trembled,  too,  at  least  awee, 

And  high  her  heart  would  beat ; 
'Twas  kindness  all  as  pure  as  deep, 
And  true  as  tender ;  thus  'twould  keep 

O'er  her  so  high  a  sway, 
Till  weened  she  that  there  came  her  o'er 
Some  Vildering  power  ne'er  felt  before, 

To  melt  her  heart  away. 

Yes,  love  will  live,  and  likewise  reign 

Ail-powerfully  in  one  so  pure, 
And  nature  claim  of  it,  and  gain 
Its  dues,  if  from  the  heart  or  brain. 
Though  tenderness  itself  should  pain 

More  than  the  life  can  well  endure. 
Yet  Mary  loved  her  present  place, 
It  gave  employ,  and  hid  her  face, 
Where  tears  fast,  though  forbidden,  ran. 
Averse  that  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann 

Should  see  her  thus  so  weak ; 
Nor  needed  she  her  task  to  ply, 
Since  it  would  all  too  soon  be  by, 

And  vain  it  was  to  seek 
These  sore  distressing  drops  to  dry 

With  hands  wet  as  her  cheek. 

Her  sire,  as  she  might  feel  as  much, 
And  too  as  loathly  would  it  own. 

That  daughter,  loveliest  of  all  such. 
Would  lowly  bow  her  down, 
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These  worn  and  weary  feet  to  touch, 

Which  had  afar  been  on 
Mount  Sinai's  rocks  and  burning  sand, 
The  Dead  Sea's  shore  and  Jordan's  strand, 
And  many  a  scene  by  sea  and  land, 

Since  she  a  bud  had  blown 
Into  full  blossom,  of  such  bloom 
Of  beauty  as  could  scarcely  come, 

One  trowed,  on  aught  belonging  earth. 
Yet  what  was  either  hue  or  form 
To  that  which  had  for  him  such  charm — 
Mind — ^mind  so  pure  and  heart  so  warm. 

Shrined  in  eternal  worth  t 
And  if,  by  Eastern  dell  and  dome. 

It  sweet  and  proud  might  be. 
In  far-famed  lands  to  rest  and  roam, 
To  ply  the  spear  or  plough  the  foam 

Of  the  wide  and  deep  salt  sea, 
'Twas  sweeter  and  prouder  in  his  home 

With  such  daughter  at  his  knee. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head. 

And  her  locks  of  auburn  hair ; 
He  £rst  somehow  together  led, 
And  then  them  out  again  he  spread. 

And  sleeked  them  down  full  fair, 
Then  still  again  these  locks  he'd  ted ; 

But  nought  did  Mary  care 
Though  they  again  should  never  redd,* 

*  Be  combed  out. 
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Nor  stiired  to  hinder  or  forbid, 
Since  time  was  none  to  spare, 

And  since  the  sea  had  gi'en  up  its  dead, 
And  her  fathei^s  hand  was  there. 
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Part  VI. 


Abroad  the  tidings  soon  were  borne, 

And,  too,  with  cordial  glee. 
Of  this  old  gallant  lord's  return 

From  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
He  into  hoary  eld  had  grown, 
Encircled  with  a  fair  renown, 
Fresh  as  the  ivy  clinging  on 

The  time-tried  stately  tree. 
Peculiar  in  his  cast. 
He  won  men*s  hearts  more  sure  than  fast ; 

Yet  he,  by  whomsoever  known. 
And  even  by  foes  he  had  overthrown. 
Was  well  approved  in  field  and  hall. 
And  by  his  vassals  most  of  alL 
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The  fires,  therefore,  that  dlnmied  the  rays 
Of  heaven's  own  lights,  were  made  to  blaze 

High  on  the  midnight  hill, 
To  warn  the  world  of  his  return ; 
While  many  a  foaming  horn 
Was  filled  from  eventide  till  mom, 

And  emptied  with  goodwill 
Some  say  this  out  for  days  was  borne, 

And  some  say,  longer  stilL 

While  freely  feasted  one  and  all. 
By  hill  and  rill,  and  hut  and  hall, 
Brave  lords  and  knights  and  galliards  gay 
To  Laminton,  from  day  to  day. 
Speeded  them  on,  to  hear  what  he 
Had  seen  and  braved  since  thus  away 

He'd  sailed  far  o'er  the  sea. 
'Twas  mark  of  genial  note  and  fame 
To  him  as  well  as  those  that  came. 
But,  too,  'twas  fair  pretext  to  some 
Who  him  to  hail  had  failed  to  come. 
Had  they  not  hoped  to  greet  beside 
The  loveliest  of  the  vale  of  Clyde. 

This  fair  one  all  who  came  to  woo 
Eejected  had,  and  often,  too. 

With  anxious  toil  and  pain ; 
For  while  her  heart  was  deeply  true 
To  him  iai  o'er  the  main. 
And  love  itself  remained  secure, 
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All  her  refusals  still, 
More  than  she  wished,  had  been  obscorey 
Through  dread  of  what  she  might  endure 

From  her  proud  brother's  wilL 
But  now  those  who  had  ceased  to  sue 
Began  to  cherish  hopes  anew, 
Since  possible  it  was  that  now 
That  might  be  done  by  pledge  and  yow, 

As  feudal  wooing  runs 
The  influence  of  the  father  through, 

Which  could  not  through  the  son's. 

Nor  now  was  it  the  charms  alone 

Of  face  and  form  so  fair, 
The  deep-blue  eye  and  brow  whereon 
The  light  of  thought  through  beauty  shone, 

And  the  bonnie  auburn  hair. 
But  he  her  heart  that  to  him  wiled 
Would  win  the  father's  favourite  child. 

Unseemly  course  some  matters  took — 

Young  Dalnick  nigh  was  slain 
By  brave  Caimwath,  for  word  or  look. 
Which  pride  in  neither  well  might  brook, 
And  the  swords  had  to  be  ta'en. 
Dear  friends  they  were  till  love  arose. 
Right  way  wardly,  and  made  them  foes  : 
Amid  the  dews  and  shadows  wan 
They  fought  it,  in  the  early  dawn. 
Among  the  woodlands  green. 
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And  doge  the  combat  was  and  keen, 
And  rued  as  soie  that  e'er  had  been 
The  sword  between  them  drawn. 
Deep  wounds  alike  did  both  sustain, 
But  pride  proved  worse  than  all  their  pain : 
Though  friendship's  feelings  still  were  strong, 
And  thus  continued,  life  all  long, 
Neither  would  own  him  in  the  wrong, 
And  friends  they  ne'er  could  be  again : 
A  dark  regret,  from  this  vain  strife. 
Tinged  all  their  years  of  after  life. 

The  Lady  Mary  feared  to  stir 
Abroad :  told  it  had  been  to  her. 
That  Covinton  by  night  and  day 

Was  keenly  on  the  watch, 
To  bear  her  from  them  all  away, 

Could  he  fit  moment  catch  : 
Much  kythed  it  like  what  he  "would  do, 
For  whether  'twere  to  war  or  woo, 

He  prudence  aye  had  none. 
Yet  less  this  project  might  seem  true. 

That  he  would  make  it  known. 

Despite  of  each  strange  art  and  plan. 
Sick  grew  the  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann, 
Since  understand  they  never  could 
How  might  be  changed  their  father's  mood 
Against  the  fair  and  favoured  one, 
As  they  their  brother's  still  had  done. 
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Perverse,  their  hints  he  would  not  heed. 

And  more 'than  this  they  dared  not  try. 
Therefore  most  miserable  indeed 
The  life  was  they  seemed  doomed  to  lead. 
Since  they  no  whit  their  aims  could  speed. 
And  wooing  passing  by. 

But  Mary's  heart  had  its  own  pain, 

'Gainst  which  she  strove,  but  strove  in  vain : 

Glencotha  made  his  stay  so  long 

Beyond  the  time  that  he  would  trow — 
0*er  her  her  father's  will  was  strong. 
And  yet  might  seek  to  sway  her  'mong 

Those  there  who  came  to  woo. 
When  gloom  our  highest  hope  comes  o'er, 
All  else  of  life  brings  joy  no  more ; 
And  oh !  it  was  a  fearful  thought. 
And  on  her  heart  for  ever  wrought, 

Anent  Glencotha  how 
Her  father  would  it  ever  bear, 
If  he  should  learn  his  daughter  fair 

Had  dared  with  him  to  woo ; 
And  this  if  painful  to  conceal, 

And  painful  with  these  fears  to  cope, 
Eesolve  she  could  not  to  reveal 
That  which  alone  might  tend  to  heal. 

Or  ever  end  her  hope. 

Aptly  her  sisters  twain  could  guess 
The  secret  cause  of  her  distress, 
And  to  her  sire  said  fair  Lanaye — 
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"Dear  sire,  ye  favour  Lord  Caimwath, 
But  if  to  thee  I  might  it  say, 

It  fears  me  it  will  prove  in  vain : 
With  one  our  sister  courted  hath, 
Who  aye,  I  trow,  will  cross  his  path, 

Though  he  be  o'er  the  main — 
At  least,  if  she,  when  she  would  woo 

In  the  hours  when  others  sleep. 
Hath  breathed,  as  all  would  seem  to  trow. 
The  tender  heart  and  soul-sick  vow 

That  the  wilful  love  to  keep." 

"  Alack!"  said  Ann,  in  whispering  guise, 
And  yet  as  if  in  sore  surprise, 

"  Ye  cannot  mean  to  say 
That  ever,  ever  she 
Will  deign  Glencotha's  bride  to  be. 

While  light  comes  back  with  day]" 

If  might  their  father  this  believe. 

Or  hold  it  with  distrust. 
They  from  his  gait  could  ill  conceive ; 

Howbeit  state  we  must, 
Glencotha's  very  name  before. 
As  well  as  now,  aye  moved  him  sore. 
And  he,  as  if  in  wrath  and  pride. 

Arose  and  paced  the  floor 
With  hasty  step  and  stately  stride. 
But  utter  could  no  word  the  while, 
So  trying  seemed  his  inward  toiL 
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Then  Ann,  fall  blythe  such  cue  to  catch, 

Unto  her  sister  said — 
'<  Methinks  if  she  shall  make  such  match, 

"We  well  may  be  a&aid  : 
The  first  who  weds,  if  weds  she  low. 
Fixes  how  all  the  rest  shall  go." 

"  Ay,"  said  Lanaye,  "  and  she  so  fair, 
Heayen  wots  how  we  the  dark  shall  fare.** 

"  Heaven  trust  then,*'  said  their  sire  at  length. 
In  voice  of  firm  and  hollow  strength; 
"  Ye'U  know  amid  the  note  yeVe  ta'en, 
K  back  this  youth  hath  come  again ) " 

"  My  father  dear,"  Lanaye  replied, 

"  K  he  may  have  returned, 
Unless  we  in  the  night  had  tried. 
To  spy  where  ill  it  might  be  spied. 

We  sure  it  ne'er  had  learned  : 
Though  we  ne'er  could,  ye  haply  may 
Find  means  to  ward  the  mean  away." 

"  Nay,  say  the  poor — and  when  thus  said, 

I'll  have  success  if  ye  mo  aid ; 

But  truth  is  truth  in  deed  and  word, 

And  best  we  sight  o't  never  tine  : 
That  youth,  restored  or  unrestored. 

Is  sprung  even  of  a  line. 
However  ye  may  the  tale  regard, 

That  noble  is  as  thine. 
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Tet  if  all  rights  of  vale  and  moor 
Be  lost,  and  he  so  deadly  poor. 

That  he  has  neither  hauld  nor  home, 
Twere  haply  best  he  never  more 

Eecrossed  the  ocean's  foam. 
At  least,  if  lack  he  rest  and  cheer, 
Twere  best  that  he  came  never  here. 
What  boots  it  e'er  to  aid  the  poor, 
From  whom  ye  nothing  can  procure, 

Except  perchance  a  sigh  of  love  1 
Th*  already  bien  their  rights  maintain. 
And  they  full  oft  and  long  disdain 
Him  who  presumes  to  rise,  and  gain 

Aught  that  may  aught  his  lot  improve." 

These  fair  ones  ill  might  understand 
What  might  in  this  be  really  meant : 
Nought  cared  they  for  sarcastic  hint, 
Since,  both  from  word  and  bearing  grand, 
A  ray  now  on  their  souls  had  dawned, 

Which  their  keen  craik  *  silenced. 
By  showing  that  their  sire  would  stand 

Glencotha  up  against : 
Blest,  greatly  blest,  seemed  they,  that  him 
They'd  roused  at  last  into  such  trim. 

The  mom  had  risen  fair  and  bright. 

And  day  was  all  serene, 
And  Clyde's  clear  winding  river  might 
Appear  broad  line  of  living  light, 
*  Grumbling  talk. 
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Among  its  woodlands  green, 
Still  casting  off,  as  on  its  strays 

By  flowery  bank  and  tree. 
The  surplus  of  the  sunny  rays, 
To  dance  on  its  sweet  guardian  biaes 

In  flickering  brilliancy. 
Lovely  alike  was  hill  and  glen. 
For  heaven  to  earth  lent  beauty  then. 

That  scarce  left  marks  between 
Its  own  pure  works  and  those  of  men. 
Far  as  the  eye  might  stretch  its  ken 

Athwart  the  sunlit  scene. 

"  Each  stream  that  under  heaven  flows 

Speaks,"  Lellen  said,  "  of  mighty  power 
Even  here,  where  no  turmoil  it  knows, 
Is  yet  but  power  in  its  repose. 
All  kings  that  ever  filled  a  throne, 
And  armies  that  trod  earth  upon. 
Could  stop  it  not  upon  its  way  " — 
At  least,  so  did  Bard  Lellen  say, 

In  somewhat  joyous  mood, 
"When  travelling  'mong  fern  and  flower, 

With  the  lady,  as  her  guide, 
On  to  that  little  lonely  tower, 
Whose  shadow  slept  upon  the  tide. 

To  woman,  well  as  to  the  bard, 
All  myst'ry  is  of  deep  regard  ; 
And  if  that  powerful  one  and  fair 
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Would  tho  tale,  as  she  had  said,  declare, 
Why  thus  she  lived  so  lone, 
The  prospect  tinged  the  scenery  there. 
And  deepened  all  its  tone. 

Sprung  as  if  both  from  heart  and  mind, 
Serene  her  greetings  were,  and  kind  ; 
Statelier  she  seemed  ev'n  than  before. 
In  the  rich  rich  raiment  that  she  wore. 
Yet  gaudy  not ;  it  might  seem  fraught 
With  the  loveliness  of  genial  thought. 
They  got  warm  welcome  and  good  cheer, 
And  heard  the  tale  they  longed  to  hear. 

Yet  said  she,  ere  it  was  begun. 
That  short  the  history  must  run ; 
None  might  declare  the  feelings  all ; 
And  if  one  might,  when  this  was  done. 

For  time  and  likewise  thrall. 
The  recompense  might  well  be  small. 
Tis  but  such  tale  as  oft  we  hear. 

Where  there  is  haughty  power  and  pride. 
Unless  new  shade  in  it  appear. 
That  I  would  live  so  lonely  here. 

On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Clyde. 

She  set  her  down  near  her  friend  so  fair, 
And  marking  her  right  much  all  while, 

Her  his'try  she  would  thus  declare, 

With  modest  and  impressive  air, 

And  oft,  too,  both  with  sigh  and  smile. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Sad,  Bad  it  may  be  with  the  maid  who  lone 

Must  won  in  the  wild  greenwood, 
When  her  father  forth  to  his  taak  has  gone. 
And  visitors  aye  must  be  few  or  none, 
While  oppression  itself  would  seem  leagued  with 
the  tone 

Of  the  unchanging  solitude. 

But  though  I  might  call  wood  and  wild  my  own, 
I  have,  lived  than  the  wood-maid  more  sad  and  lone, 

And  have  known  in  my  weird  and  woe 
The  pangs  which  her  heart  could  never  know; 

For  thus  if  my  fate  might  be  rare, 
I  too  have  a  wondrous  power  to  bear 
The  things  that  combine  to  make  suffering  soie. 
And  well  I  may  say  that  they  fell  to  my  sharey 

That  I  scarcely  might  suffer  them  more. 

The  daughter  am  I  of  an  Earl  bold. 

And  he,  all  as  lordly  as  high, 
Had  a  will  that  might  never  in  aught  be  controlled, 

And  somewhat  indeed  so  have  I. 
But,  alas  !  his  affections  were  cruel  or  cold. 

And  mine  would  all  this  belie; 
For  if  they  were  tender,  they  too  were  deep, 

When  awoke  they  at  true  love's  call ; 
And  he  who  won  might  them  ever  keep-» 
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They  cannot  decay  and  they  never  will  deep, 
Till  the  heart  too  asleep  shall  fall. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  proud  have  no  love, 

But  true,  if  there's  love  in  the  proud, 
'Tis  that  which  no  power  will  ever  remove, 

K  work  it  by  favour  or  feud. 
I  was  wedded  to  be  to  a  pampered  knight, 
Whom  I  hated  in  heart,  nor  could  bear  in  sight — 

For  who  may  bear  with  the  naughtily  vain. 
And  the  cast  that  the  cold  heart  sets  forth  1 
No  feeling  it  hath  that  another^s  can  gain ; 
And  e'en  though  it  could,  it  would  ever  remain 

A  meed  not  the  winning  worth. 

Bound  was  this  heart,  with  a  deep  true  tie. 
To  one  of  warm  feelings  and  mind  all  high, 

But  then  who  was  far  away. 
And  darkly  pursued  by  assassin  and  spy. 
Urged  on  by  the  powerful  that  he  might  die. 

Where  best  they  his  steps  might  belay. 

To  my  brother's  heart  he  was  deeply  dear. 
And  indeed  even  now  I  could  shed  a  tear. 

To  think  of  the  love  the  twain  between. 
Oh,  lovely  is  life  in  the  deeply  sincere. 
And  well  too  it  is  that  we  whiles  see  here 
That  which  is  more  fit  for  a  loftier  sphere. 

Than  the  eye  that  is  mortal  hath  seen. 
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The  night  is  loDg,  and  the  loneness  deep, 

When  the  weary  that  day  has  o'erwronght 
Are  doomed  to  defy  the  approaches  of  sleep. 

Through  the  sadness  and  pain  of  thought. 
By  night  and  by  day  'tis  the  same  ever  still, 
When  we  have  to  war  'gainst  imperious  will, 
When  nature  hath  bound  us  that  we  should  obey, 
With  a  heart  yearning  ever  for  its  -own  way  : 

And  alack  !  ye  can  wot  not  the  while 
Of  the  woe  that  I  felt  and  the  toil  that  I  took. 
This  knight  from  his  suit  to  drive  or  beguile, 
And  own  it  will,  with  full  many  a  wile. 

Though  scarce  like  the  proud  it  may  look. 
But  till  we  shall  have  all  measures  gone  through, 
We  never  can  know  but  there's  one  may  do; 

And  if  with  the  present  we're  baffled  sore, 
With  deeper  ado  still,  and  art. 
We  speed  to  the  next  that  is  lying  before. 

If  the  conflict  be  thus  of  the  heart. 

I  sought  for  and  wrought  still  longer  delay, 
But  appointed  at  last  was  the  bridal-day, 

When  I,  to  the  altar  led, 
Should  yield  up  the  hand  to  the  wedlock  band, 

While  the  heart  to  another  was  wed. 
The  cheer  little  cheers  where  the  cold  preside. 
And  the  knight  had  no  charm  to  allure  the  bride  : 

Splendid  indeed  was  his  knightly  array, 
As  the  vain  will  have  it,  and  his  was  aye 

Like  gewgaws  around  the  dead. 
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For  feeling  was  dead  if  the  heart  might  beat, 
And  the  mind  like  woldfire  hot  light  or  heat, 
Would  twinkle  and  blinkle  for  ever  repeat, 

The  glare  of  the  gaudry  amid. 
And  thus  was  the  band  to  be  laid  on  the  hand. 

And  the  heart  left  apart  instead. 

But  deep  is  the  tie  that  true  love  has  twined, 
Living  round  heart  and  form  and  mind, 

And  lofty  becomes  its  tone 
When  a  fetter  all  hateful  ye'd  o'er  it  bind, 
And  the  bride  ye  may  trow  the  altar  declined. 

With  a  heart  as  cold  as  its  stone. 
]>ut  alas  !  not  so  still — it  would  beat  and  beat 
As  fast  as  the  moments  it  feared  to  meet. 

Amid  the  deep  things  designed, 
That  its  hopes  might  be  o'erthrown. 
Till  the  tempest  arose  of  the  rain  and  wind, 
And  the  dark,  dark  night  came  on. 

My  father  had  cheated  my  brother  away. 
For  he  might  not  be  near  on  my  bridal-day, 

True — true  as  he  was  to  his  absent  friend ; 
But  my  page  would  him  warn  of  the  proud  a£&ay, 

And  he  came  ere  it  all  would  end. 

"  Art  thou  wedded  t "  he  said,  in  such  fearful  way, 
That  I  scarcely  might,  yet  I  did  say,  Nay; 

And  his  hand  then  did  he  extend. 
And  led  me  forth,  in  my  bridal  array, 
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To  the  steeds  standing  near,  and  away,  away. 
All  wildly  we  on  would  wend. 

They  had  braided  my  brow  with  the  bands  so  bright, 
But  ill  might  they  shine  in  the  shades  of  night : 
The  rubies  and  diamonds  were  there, 
But  storm  shows  the  work  of  the  jeweller  slight. 

When  the  hailstones  are  in  the  hair. 
And  well  it  might  be  that  my  locks  so  dark. 
Consumed  all  the  more  of  light  each  spark. 
For  they,  like  myself,  'scaped  the  measures  that 

bound, 
And  floated  still  wider  and  wilder  around. 
As  speeded  we  on  among  hail,  wind,  and  rain, 
And  darkness,  indeed,  that  was  darkness  plain, 

Bemingled  with  wind  and  shower, 
Till  the  thunder  awoke,  and  the  lightning  broke. 

As  if  even  unto  that  hour 
All  light  had  been  gathered,  and  still  condensed 
In  the  sky  of  creation,  till  now  it  glanced 

In  the  might  of  immortal  power. 

In  the  days  of  my  years  of  pastime  and  play. 

They  told  me  full  oft  of  a  wight, 
With  a  beard  as  a  waterfall  long  and  grey, 
With  locks  o'er  his  shoulder  as  wild  as  its  spray, 

Who  came  at  the  dead  hour  of  night — 
CTwas  the  hour  in  the  which  I  was  bom) — 
And  who  to  them  many  a  marvel  would  state. 

When  he  met  them  again  in  the  mom. 
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He  said  that  wild  things  of  unwonted  fate 

On  the  days  and  the  years  of  my  life  would  wait, 

Though  this  I  still  held  in  scorn. 
But  now  on  and  on  as  the  race  we'd  run, 
I  trowed  the  strange  things  of  my  fate  had  begun, 
And  the  more  that  that  night,  when  the  wizard 

came, 
As  this  was  so  much,  if  not  all  the  same, 

In  the  tempests  that  round  us  turmoiled; 
Though  they  said  that  a  mom  never  rose  more  fair^ 

Nor  shone  on  a  fairer  child, 
Yet  all  the  night  long  no  lips  might  declare 

The  turmoil  of  elements  wild. 

But  now  were  we  out  on  a  journey  rare. 
If  I  knew  what  for,  yet  I  knew  not  where. 
But  tell  it  I  need  not  all  fair  and  square, 

How  we  sped  us  to  tower  and  town  ; 
Yet  never  at  any  might  long  remain, 
For  the  world  was  stirred  both  by  hill  and  plain; 
And  rider  and  footman  went  forth  to  regain 

A  bride  of  such  brave  renown. 
For  my  sire's  proud  wrath  was  in  tirrivee  high. 

And  my  brother  could  mark,  late  and  soon. 
The  searchers  abroad,  still  our  pathway  to  spy. 

Wherever  the  while  we  could  bowne. 

But  our  steeds  we  took  at  the  dead  of  night. 

When  the  moon  shone  wan  and  cold ; 
Eight  rarely  the  clouds  let  her  give  her  light. 
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They  like  ourselves,  too,  were  on  their  flight ; 
And  the  breezes  blew  high  and  bold  : 
'Twas  eerie  to  mark  how  so  fiost  they'd  roaniy 

While  they  too  had  a  look  of  dismay, 
And  seemed  as  if  hieing  to  some  wild  home 

Afar  'yond  the  heavens  away. 

The  rains  that  had  rushed  so  now  were  by. 
But  wet  was  the  earth  and  troubled  the  sky; 

And  oft,  as  I  said,  we  had  little  light 
To  show  the  course  we  would  hold. 
In  speeding  along  on  this  gousty  night, 
In  raiment  that  flapped  with  not  little  might. 
Or  were  it  on  mountain  or  moorland  height. 

Or  woodland,  or  glen,  or  wold. 

Yet  sometimes,  too,  would  the  clouds  withdraw, 

When  glent  would  the  pool  and  stream  ; 
And  once  could  we  mark  in  the  greenwood  ahaw 
The  riders,  that  sore  would  our  hearts  o 'era we. 

When  the  moon  gave  her  brighter  beam. 
My  brother  is  brave,  and  ne'er  feared  a  foe. 

As  he  never  would  flinch  a  friend ; 
But  fain  would  ?ie  now  all  encounter  for^^ 
Who  through  the  drear  wild  of  this  world  below 

Had  thus  a  fair  bride  to  attend. 

Pursuers  and  spies  he  at  once  them  trowed, 
And  fast  we  betook  to  a  lonesome  wood, 
Where  nought  could  one  comprehend, 
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So  densely  and  dark  the  trees  still  stood, 

And  it  seemed  as  it  had  no  end. 
Eerie  and  lone  was  the  gloom  so  deep 

Where  the  breezes  would  sigh  and  die, 
And  seem  as  if  lulled  into  rest  and  sleep 

That  again  they  woidd  never  be  high ; 
Yet  then  e'en  it  was  that  they'd  wake  anon 
In  mightier  sweep  and  deeper  tone, 
'Mong  the  troubled  boughs  of  this  forest  wide. 
That  seemed  to  array  some  steep  hillnside, 

Where  both  there  was  rock  and  scaur ; 
And  thus  would  they  swell,  and  again  would  stay, 
As  if  they  gained  strength  from  their  own  decay, 
Then  gloried  again  to  hold  on  their  way. 

And  roar  in  the  distance  far. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  a  hollow  stream 
Below  us,  deep  down  as  it  would  seem, 
That  its  varying  noises  up  would  send, 
With  the  dreary  moan  of  the  wood  to  blend ; 
While  on  through  the  gloom  we  went  groping  aye 
'Mong  the  bushes  and  boughs  that  barred  the  way. 
Oft,  soon  as  one  trowed  before  was  nought, 
The  brow  or  with  stem  or  branch  was  smote. 
But  we  braved  it  at  last,  and  felt  full  fain 
To  win  to  the  wide  open  world  again  : 
Though  we  came  abroad  where  there  was  no  road, 
All  beauteous  and  blest  seem  the  sky  of  God; 

Even  there,  'mid  the  waste  so  wild, 
Oh,  respite  from  toil  it  is  sweet  to  gain. 
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And  I  ween  'tis  the  trials  of  deeper  pain 
That  moke  others,  though  stormj,  seem  mild. 

We  came  through  a  land  that  I  may  not  say, 
For  if  not  all  dark,  it  was  ever  deep  grey, 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  dale  for  many  a  mQe, 

Nor  now  might  I  well  declare 
If  my  brain  aye  possessed  all  its  wonted  style, 

'Mid  the  toils  of  a  ploy  so  rare. 
So  wayward  it  was,  yet  so  thrilling  too, 

On  bounding  by  puddle  and  path. 
And  like  as  when  wading  deep  water  through. 
And  the  weight  not  felt  that  one  hath. 
But  night  was  no  more  on  the  glen  and  the  moor 

When  here  I  arrived  to  reside, 
In  this  lone,  and  this  little,  and  fay-haunted  tower. 

On  the  banks  of  the  bonnie  Clyde. 

Though  none  may  know  it,  with  leal  kind  heart 

My  brother  still  watches  not  far  apart ; 

And  though  it  be  more  by  night  than  by  day. 

He  brings  me  all  things  that  I  ever  may  say. 

But  he  loved  me  ever,  and  thus  will  defend 

The  bride  from  a  foe  for  sake  of  a  friend, 

Who  hither  now  hastening  the  wide  sea  o'er. 

Will  here  soon  arrive  to  depart  no  more. 

The  old  and  the  frail  to  the  grave  have  gone  down, 

And  the  lands  now  are  his  with  both  tower  and  town. 

And  wealth  and  high  title  beside. 
And  the  heart  that  can  bring  heart  joy,  as  I  said. 
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And  but  for  the  which  all  that  shine  would  be  shade; 
Though  she  who  is  here  were  by  fortune  made 
Queen — queen  of  the  world  all  wide. 


Ere  ceased  this  fair  one  thus  to  speak, 
Deep  paleness  came  o'er  Mary's  cheek. 
The  lady  saw  the  change,  and  stayed 
Her  tale  abruptly,  while  she  said — 

"  Fair  lady,  thou  art  grieved  ! 
I  marked  the  sadly  deepening  shade 
That  sorrow  in  thy  heart  betrayed, 
And  it  as  if  in  fetters  laid. 

Where  mine  felt  most  relieved  ; 
But  if  I've  brought  thee  pain  to-day, 
I  soon  may  have  the  words  to  say 

That  shall  a  joy  impart, 
Which  well  may  all  the  woe  outweigh 
.    That  thus  so  pains  thy  gentle  heart." 

More  said  she  thus  in  soothing  strain. 
And  cheered  her  friend,  for  though 
Somehow  we  seem  too  well  to  know 
That  hopes  thus  wakened  will  prove  vain, 
Yet  voices  sweet  and  manners  mild 
Will  wile  away  the  heart  firom  pain. 
Which  willingly  would  so  be  wiled  : 
Heedless  outright  few  hearts  can  be 
To  true  and  tender  sympathy. 
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But  Maiy's  fate  had  lights  and  shades, 
Changeful  as  those  of  forest  glades, 
When  winds  deal  with  the  sunlit  bough. 
In  their  far  paths  the  greenwoods  through, 
Returned  to  Laminton  she  had, 

By  what  her  sisters  chose  to  state. 
Her  heart  made  seriously  unglad. 

Through  ills  that  loving  hearts  await. 
They  told  the  things  their  sire  would  say 
Anent  Glencotha,  but  which  they 

Had  all  in  their  own  livery  dad. 

"  Our  sire  now  knows,*'  said  fair  Lauaye, 

"  Why  ye  are  aye  so  cold 
To  those  who  come  by  night  or  day, 

Our  company  to  hold. 
How  ye  would  with  Glencotha  woo. 
And  our  fair  prospects  all  undo. 
We  marvelled  at  his  ireful  mood 
When  he  the  matter  understood, 
And  seemed  to  say,  K  o'er  the  main 
Came  ever  here  that  youth  again, 

'Twould  be  for  aught  but  good." 

Fair  Mary  strove  to  hide  the  toil 
Of  her  sad  heart  beneath  a  smile. 
Then  said,  *'  Those  that  do  sail  the  foam 
Of  ocean,  in  far  lands  to  roam. 

May  well  be  long  and  late 
Before  that  they  again  come  home. 
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If  such  be  e'er  their  fate ; 
But  if  it  brings  delight  to  thee. 
Oh  none  it  e'er  can  bring  to  me, 
To  think  our  sire  should  hatred  have 
To  one'  who,  like  himself,  the  sea 
Has  sailed ;  methinks  hearts  should  agree, 
And  show  them  generous,  kind,  and  free, 

Who  thus  have  struggled  with  the  wave  ; 

And  more,  when  of  the  same  wild  land 
That  gave  them  birth,  and  who. 
Were  it  its  rights  and  fame  to  save. 
Alike  the  earth  and  ocean  through 

Would  war  with  heart  and  hand, 

And,  thus  united,  fall  or  stand, 

As  stand  or  fall  the  brave. 

**  But,  fair  Lanaye,  if  I  would  woo. 
It  seems  what  ladies  all  will  do; 
At  least,  they  will  if  once  addressed 
By  wooers  that  they  find 
Are  somewhat  suited  to  their  mind ; 
Or  if,  or  not,  they  might  be  twined 
Into  it,  if  aught  warmly  pressed  : 
Then  if  I  wooed  with  one  alone. 
It  should  have  with  your  prospects  gone, 
Since  one,  if  thus  enough  for  me, 
'Twould  leave  the  more  to  woo  with  thee." 

Again  she  smiled  when  this  she  said, 

Though  well  she  knew  the  reasoning  vain ; 
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And  we  wot  well  'twas  but  to  aid 

To  hide  her  secret  pain. 
The  loved  of  all  the  soul,  if  near, 
Can  rouse  and  keep  the  heart  in  cheer ; 

But  he  that  such  remeed  should  give. 
Instead  was  cause  of  deeper  pain, 
Since  he  returned  not  o*er  the  main, 

If  he  indeed  might  live ; 
And,  living,  it  was  fearful  still 
To  love  against  her  father's  wilL 
She  fancied,  or  in  truth  could  see. 

That  changed  to  her  was  now  his  mood ; 
And  she  no  more  could  feel  her  free 
To  speak  and  act  as  wont  was  she. 

Ere  this  was  imderstood. 

She  sat  with  her  sire  all  alone, 

And  spoke  had  words  been  few  or  none  : 

On  that  old  lord's  proud  heart  there  wrought 

Some  deep,  obscure,  and  trying  thought. 

Even  now,  when  he'd  himself  bestir. 

He  cast  a  searching  glance  on  her, 

And  asked,  in  such  strange  tone, 

As  when  it  fell  her  ear  upon. 

It  brought  her  heart  dismay. 
If  she,  or  any,  yet  had  learned 
Whether  Glencotha  had  returned  1 

She  but  could  answer.  Nay. 
More  she  would  fain  have  said, 

And  longed,  too,  that  he  would  say  more ; 
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But  he  hifl  startling  speech  had  staid 
As  suddenly  as  it  was  made, 

And  silent  were  they  as  before, 
Tilly  after  musing  still  and  dumb 

A  little  while,  he  deigned  to  say — 
"  Then  tell  me  when  he  home  doth  come," 

And  rose  and  strode  away. 
Came  then  Lanaye  and  Ann,  and  she 
Marvelled  their  blythesome  mood  to  see. 
Erelong  her  brother  came  likewise, 

But  his  demurer  mood 
Than  their  brisk  cast  might  less  surprise. 

Though  all  as  little  understood 
A  gloom  was  his  which  many  a  day 

Clearly  foreboded  had, 
To  drive  even  light's  own  life  away. 

And  make  all  dark  and  sad ; 
But  well  they  strove  to  cheer  him  up. 
And  poured  him  out  a  gallant  cup 

Of  the  blood-red  wine, 
And  brought  a  cake  of  bread,  since  he 
Had  hunted  far,  and  it  would  be 

Long  ere  they  yet  would  dine. 

Though  since  his  sire  came  o'er  the  deep 

Departed  had  his  power. 
His  favour  they  to  win  and  keep 

Still  strove  from  hour  to  hour. 
Old  aids  should  ne'er  be  spumed  indeed, 
Since  none  know  what  they  yet  may  need. 
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The  brave  old  Lord  of  Laminton 
Away  had  to  Dimedin  gone, 
And,  too,  'twas  said  to  Stirling  towers. 
To  meet  the  monarch  and  his  powers, 
Though  why  he  went  so  long  to  stay, 
To  none  deigned  ever  he  to  say. 


Tis  strange,  if  true,  as  still  'twas  said, 

That  Covinton  would  watch  all  while 
To  catch  the  sad  but  lovely  maid. 
And  have  her  to  his  tower  conveyed 

By  either  force  or  wile. 
Nor  wot  we  well  if  err  did  they. 
Who  would  aver  that  fair  Lanaye 

Was  in  the  secret  too. 
And  that  she  went  in  stealthy  way 
To  meet  him  in  the  gloaming  grey. 

As  it  had  been  to  woo. 
Her  if  he  had  borne  off  for  aye. 
It  doubtless  had  brought  less  dismay ; 
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Some  were  as  wicked  too  as  say, 

She  wished  him  this  to  do. 
Betwixt  him  and  Lord  Laminton 
Up  some  enduring  grudge  had  grown, 
While  old  Laird  Syminton,  as  friend, 
Kim  counsel  both  and  aid  would  lend. 
That  Covinton  might  see,  unseen 
They  schemed  the  course  themselves  between, 
And  built,  in  furtherance  of  revenge, 
The  Fatlips  Tower  on  Tintock  brae, 
From  whence  the  whole  of  the  wide  range 
Of  Laminton,  both  gate  and  grange. 

Fell  under  their  survey. 
Than  this  had  deadlier  things  been  done 
By  old  Laird  Colvin's  wayward  son. 

They  said  in  the  doughty  days  of  old, 
Eevenge  is  sweet :  so  might  it  be 
*  To  Covinton — ^at  least  could  he. 

In  its  accomplishment,  lay  hold 
Of  the  loveliest  of  the  vale  of  Clyde, 
To  make  her  at  St  John's  his  bride ; 
But  in  the  days  of  old  beside 

Could  Nature  boast  far  other  claim  ; 
Humility  could  conquer  pride, 

And  loveliness  could  lions  tame. 
While  in  all  time  would  it  appear 
That  love  has  stronger  been  than  fear. 

From  Lellen  of  the  lofty  lay 

The  maiden  of  the  mountain-dell 

VOL.  IL  u 
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Had  storn  the  leal  wann  heart  away. 
And  he,  as  if  in  search  o't,  aye 
Whene'er  he  might  would  thither  stray. 

Albeit  all  the  tales  they'd  tell 
Of  fearful  sights  that  might  he  seen, 
That  dell  and  Laminton  between ; 
For  even  now,  as  we've  averred, 
Strange  will  the  sounds  be  that  are  heard. 
And  dread  the  sights  seen,  that  shall  prove 
A  barrier  on  the  path  of  love. 
When  in  the  heart  of  warm  true  worth 
Leal  loveliness  has  called  it  forth. 

The  Lady  of  the  Tower  that  stood 

So  close  upon  the  Clyde, 
Again  met  Lellen  'mid  his  mood 

Of  musing  by  its  tide, 
As  strayed  he  to  his  friends  along 
That  beauteous  vale  of  love  and  song. 
That  he,  poor  wight,  might  stoiter  on 
Some  heart  where  he  had  lost  his  own. 
The  lady,  in  impressive  way. 
Appointed  future  hour  and  day. 
When,  with  the  Lady  Mary,  he 
Behoved  at  that  lone  tower  to  be. 

They  to  the  tryst  appeared  them  true, 
And  down  where  deep  the  river  ran 

That  lady  onward  came  in  view. 

And  met  them  on  the  smooth-cropt  lawn. 
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Twas  like  enchantment  there  to  see 
That  peerless  pair  upon  the  lea 

Each  other  kindly  greet ; 
Even  bliss  itself  it  aye  will  be, 
When  the  kindly  true  of  heart  and  free, 
And  the  leal  loved  and  love-worthy  meet; 
And  they  the  scene  supremely  crowned^ 
And  beautified  the  hills  around, 
And  the  river  in  its  flow. 
Ah  me  !  how  oft  the  heart  is  found 
To  say,  oh  !  why  should  ills  abound 

In  this  beauteous  world  below  ? 
And  still  the  more  when  thinking  on 
The  scenes  of  nature,  sweet  and  lone. 

Adorned  by  living  loveliness. 
It  is — oh  !  mortal  man — it  is 
Sad  thing  that  aught  should  break  the  bliss 

That  we  could  ween  should  be 
Unbroken  and  secure. 
Even  as  if  in  eternity 

Unchangeable  and  pure. 

The  minstrel  musing  onward  strayed 

Along  the  winding  stream, 
And  she  to  the  Lady  Mary  said — 

**  I  thee  upon  thy  way  belayed  : 
Sweet  lady,  it  would  best  beseem 
That  I  should  matters  tell  to  thee 

When  none  were  near  to  hear  or  see ; 
For  if  they  shall  thee  grieve,  they  joy 
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Too  much  will  likewise  give,  and  pain 

rd  bring  thee  not  from  that  annoy 
Which  oft  we  feel,  when  we  must  strain 

To  hide  our  feelings  from  the  eye 
Of  others  round.     A  heart  like  thine. 

Spite  of  itself,  will  oft  betray 
More  than  it  would  or  should ;  even  mine 
Itself  I've  felt  give  way  : 
And  if  I  might  not  seem  to  boast, 
I  can  me  bear  as  firm  as  most ; 
And  else  than  this,  I  might  have  told 
What  it  seemed  cruel  to  withhold. 
But  ye  will  blame  me  not,  when  ye 
Shall  learn  why  I  with  pain  forbore, 
That  surer  bliss  thy  bliss  might  be. 
I  dared  not,  fearing  more  and  more — 
I  feared  it  would  work  wild  deray 
'Mong  powers  through  waste  that  weak  had  grown. 
And  chase  at  once  a  life  away 
Full  dear  to  thee — I  well  may  say, 
It  may  be  dearer  than  thine  own ; 
For  what  is  life  if  those  be  lost 
For  whom  our  all  we  cherish  most  ? 

"  My  brother  and  my  loved  one  now 
Are  with  me,  still  as  ever  true. 

And  kind  as  they  are  brave ; 
And  then  there's  young  Glencotha,  too, 

Long  since  come  o'er  the  wave ; 
And  'tis  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
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Three  youths  so  met,  brave  all  the  three. 
But  it  had  made  thee  all  unglad, 
Or  had  thee  haply  driven  mad, 

And  made  beside  his  life  withdraw, 
If  ye  had  witnessed  sights  so  sad 
As  aye  IVe  done  since  him  I  had 

Found  in  the  greenwood  shaw ; 
Better  ye  parted  should  remain 
A  little  longer,  though  in  pain. 

"  When  first  he  told  me  whom  he'd  wooed — 

And  scarcely  speak  the  words  he  could — 

Fair  lady,  he  did  bid  me  bear 

This  token — it  was  unto  thee. 

Nay,  but  here  down  we'll  set  us  where 

The  flowers  are  lovely  on  the  lea. 
Lady,  he  begged  me  it  to  bear, 

When  I  believed,  as  well  as  he, 
That  her  who  was  the  latest  care 

Of  ebbing  life  he  ne'er  would  see. 
Though  angel-wings  had  borne  her  there, 
Fd  feared  she  still  too  late  would  be. 
And  if  aye  since  he'd  show  such  zeal 
That  I  shoidd  all  to  thee  reveal, 
O'erawing,  I  his  will  withstood. 
And  both  my  own  and  his  subdued. 
Alas  !  I  have  had  cause  to  know 
That  one  unmeet  emotion  could 
In  cases  such  prove  life's  o'erthrow, 
And  more  so  where  aie  feelings  keen 
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As  his ;  one  reckless,  too,  I  ween 

Of  his  own  safety,  life,  and  pain, 

If  he  shall  honour's  ends  attain. 

'Tis  thus  that  such  will  dangers  brave, 

And  seek  all  but  themselves  to  save ; 

Their  ardour  cheats  them — ^they  forget 

That  they  through  scathe  have  lost  the  power 

Which  they  possessed  ere  so  beset, 

And  e'en  must  gain  what  they  would  get, 

Though  die  they  should  in  that  same  hour. 

"  Now,  lady,  I  have  learned  withal 
'Twas  he  who  saved  our  Scottish  fame, 

And  won  the  battle  of  Boghall, 
When  few  knew  him  who  came. 

Those  best  who  knew  do  least  declare 

The  dark  designs  concerted  there. 

When  else  the  brave  they  could  not  tame. 

Nor  in  that  fray  did  he  receive 

The  wounds  that  should  his  death  achieve  ; 

This  was,  and  but  could  be  the  aim 

Of  that  base  band  that  round  him  came. 

"  With  all  my  care  and  skill  and  art, 
I  thus  have  dealt  with  him  apart. 

Joying,  as  strong  he  grew, 
That  he  was  saved  to  thy  young  heart — 

'Twas  worth  the  while  I  knew. 
Even  though  I'd  yearned  not  to  oppose 
The  arts  of  his  designing  foe& 
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Now  ye  and  he  shall  live  in  bliss, 
Long  years,  sweet  lady,  after  this." 

Mary  had  pulled  the  flower  that  grew 

Beside  her  on  the  lea, 
And  off  its  little  fringes  drew, 
Though  that  she  did  so,  nought  she  knew ; 

Then,  rising  to  her  knee, 
Since  feelings  she  could  not  subdue, 

And  thanks  as  little  speak, 
Her  arms  she  round  the  lady  threw, 

And  she  warmly  kissed  her  cheek  ; 
And  if  a  drop  fell  by  the  way, 

Twas  but  such  trick  we  trow 
As  Mary's  tear-drops  whiles  would  play, 
Howe'er  so  loathly  she*d  allow 
Them  this  to  do  before  or  now. 

The  fair  ones  mustered  all  their  power. 

And  hastened  on  to  reach  the  tower. 

When  down  the  vale,  kythed  on  their  ken, 

A  little  band  of  mounted  men. 

That,  boldly  dashing  'cross  the  stream. 

Onward  still  fast  and  feister  came. 

While  the  fair  ones  there  to  reach  would  seem 

Their  speed's  entire  aim ; — 
And  thus  indeed  it  was. 

For  while  these  lovely  ones,  o'erhied. 
Paused,  and  to  let  the  passing  pass, 

Meekly  retiring,  stood  aside, 
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Their  sudden  stay  soon  pointed  out 
That  they  were  on  no  further  route. 

When  first  of  all  this  band  was  seen, 
The  Lady  Mary's  thoughts  had  been 
Turned  with  forebodings  dark  upon 
The  threats  of  the  Laird  of  Covinton, 
Though  hope  still  said  he  scarce  would  dare 
Pursue  her  path,  to  cross  it  there, 
While  now  even  there  he  foremost  rode, 
With  aught  but  blateness  in  his  mode. 

When  seen  at  somewhat  distant  sight. 
He  kythed  a  gay  and  gallant  knight; 
But  wondrously  a  nearer  view 
This  better  estimate  o'erthrew. 
Dark  were  his  locks,  and  keen  his  eye. 
But  overstrained  ;  his  bearing  high 
Declared  too  well  his  could  not  be 
The  gait  of  knightly  dignity. 

Howbeit,  as  confronted  there 
By  that  fair  lady  of  the  tower, 

And  her  companion,  not  less  fair. 
Though  less  o'erawing,  his  proud  air 

Seemed  forced  somewhat  itself  to  lower ; 

Yet  this  to  hide,  as  well  as  prone 
To  free  him  from  such  trying  power. 

He  found  how  to  display  his  own 

By  giving  signal  to  his  band, 
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Which  well  seemed  they  to  understand, 
Though  scarcely  in  its  full  extent, 
For  though  at  once  it  caused  them  start, 
And  bear  themselves  somewhat  apart, 

A  second  signal  sent 
Made  them  to  stance  remoter  steer, 
Where,  if  they  saw,  they  could  not  hear. 

Virtue  in  beauty  overawes 

Those  who  ne'er  else  revered  its  laws — 

If  now  it  might  not  all  remove 

The  haughtier  confidence  of  soul. 
It  failed  not  to  bring  touches  of 

Unwonted  self-control — 
At  least,  'twas  so  the  lady  thought, 

And  half  could  guess  the  reason  why — 
"  This,  this  is  one  who  might  be  taught," 

She  said  her  mind  within,  "  and  I 
Will  check,  if  I  may  not  defy." 

Self-confidence  touched  or  overthrown 
May  generate  the  tyrant's  tone. 
That  the  proud  air  of  what  is  spoke 
The  latent  cowardice  may  cloak ; 
So  seemed  it  in  the  strange  parade, 
While  he  to  Lady  Mary  said : 

"  Ye  Lady  Mary  of  Laminton, 

Wot  (for  I  bade  thy  sister  tell, 

And  she  hath  said  she  warned  thee  well) 
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That  since  at  the  Chapel  of  St  John 
It  proved  my  hap  to  look  thee  on, 
No  gentle  peace,  no  wonted  rest, 
Has  visited  this  troubled  breast — 
Thou  canst  alone  the  strife  remove 
Amid  the  bliss  of  wedded  love, 
And  I  have  sworn  each  hour  since  syne 
That  thou  should  be  for  ever  mine," 

'*  I  never  shall,"  she  said,  and  she 
Spoke  with  impressive  dignity: 
"  Tis  said  that  ye,  from  hour  to  hour, 
Lay  wait  to  bear  me  to  thy  tower. 
And  he  such  scheme  'twoidd  entertain. 

Makes  it  and  every  other  art 
Hateful  alike,  and  worse  than  vain. 

To  win  the  freebom  wiU  and  heart. 
Ye  and  my  sister  have  misled 

Each  other  mutually  in  this. 
What  one,  if  wedded  or  unwed. 
Who  lives,  yet  yearns  but  to  be  dead, 

Can  to  another  e'er  bring  bliss  ? 
Wliile  such  could  only  be  my  fate. 
Long  ye,  bold  sir,  would  need  not  wait 
Till  ye  should  have  for  yours  the  joy 
(The  best  for  both)  to  see  me  dia 
For  hearts  that  have  no  love  to  give. 

For  love  'tis  better  death  shoidd  seize. 
Than  that  together  bound  they  live 

To  toil  'mid  life's  antipathies. 
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To  this  'tis  well  it  cannot  come, 

Since  ere  the  loveless  hand  I  gave 
To  him  'twould  it  to  take  presume, 
Death  should,  nay  shall,  be  my  bridegroom, 
My  bridal-bed  the  grave." 

Marked  by  a  loftier,  lovelier  grace, 
Was  all  her  outline,  form,  and  face. 
As,  with  a  deep  impressive  air. 
She  did  these  sentiments  declare. 

As  if  from  out  her  inmost  heart : 
One  might  have  weened  an  angel  there 

Such  thing  could  but  so  weU  impart. 

The  dark-haired  lady  of  the  tower. 
Touched  by  her  loveliness  and  worth, 

StiU  marked  how  much  her  words  had  power 
On  him  who  thus  had  called  them  forth, 

And  haply  weened  meanwhile,  that  she 

Might  interfere,  and  aid  the  plea. 

"  Bold  sir,"  she  said,  "  each  true-bom  knight 
Contends  not  but  the  wronged  to  right ; 
And  he  who  speeds  the  right  to  wrong, 
May  find  the  weak  become  the  strong." 

"  Fair  lady,  thee  I  know  not — I 
May  not  my  vows  put  lightly  by;" — 

"  Neither,  bold  sir,  them  lightly  make, 
When  those  of  others  are  at  stake, 
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Or  may  be  bo— our  lovely  friend 
Longs  not  her  influence  to  extend : 
There's  one  along  with  others  near. 
To  whom  I  wot  she's  deeply  dear, 

And  who  Ib  deeply  dear  to  her, 
And  much  I  long  to  call  them  here. 

Lest  we  anent  these  matters  err. 
The  knights  but  rest  them  in  our  tower. 
And  have  much  wisdom  well  as  power. 
And  much  it  fears  me  ye  have  wooed 
As  those  who  would  succeed  ne'er  should. 
Love  is  not  selfish,  if  true  love — 

It  wishes  weal  and  works  for  bliss 
Still  to  the  loved  one,  and  to  prove 

Its  deep  sincerity  in  this. 
Would  rather  all  of  self  forego 
Than  bring  the  loved  a  moment's  woe," 


The  scene  was  lovely  and  most  rare 
Within  the  tower,  when  boast  it  could 

The  presence  of  the  loved  and  Mr, 
The  wooer  and  the  wooed — 

A  scene  in  which  all  hearts  there  met 

Were  richly  warm  and  rightly  set. 

Two  Scottish  youths  on  o'er^ea  strand 

By  numbers  may  be  overthrown. 
But,  true  as  one  in  heart  and  hand. 
Would  still  together  fall  or  stand, 
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But  they  would  ne'er  disown, 
Much  less  dishonour,  that  proud  tie, 
Which  binds  to  native  earth  and  sky. 
At  home,  though  even  at  mortal  feud, 

Methinks  it  would  be  laid  aside 
Till  they  their  foreign  foes  subdued, 
Though  it  again  should  be  renewed 

When  back  to  home  was  crossed  the  tide. 
But  Heaven  strange  ways  and  means  can  find 
When  hearts  together  it  would  bind. 

The  lover  of  that  lady  there. 
Of  th'  stately  form  and  raven  hair. 
And  young  Giencotha,  desperate  deeds 

'Yond  ocean  had  been  doomed  to  dare. 
And  to  each  other  still  would  spare 

Such  aids,  amid  their  urgent  needs,   • 
As  bound  them — as  the  brave  will  be 
In  friendship  bound — eternally. 
Strangers  they  were  till  rose  the  strife 
That  out  was  borne  for  death  or  life  ; 
But  strangers  though,  old  Scotland's  tone 

Was  on  their  lips  and  in  their  hearts. 
And  they  unto  each  other  known 

Became,  in  playing  of  their  parts. 
Thus  friendship,  gratitude,  and  love, 
United  all  the  bosoms  of 
This  little  group  of  the  race  of  man. 
Who'd  had  with  their  own  kin  a  feud. 
Like  many  since  the  world  began ; 
And  for  that  they  were  few,  yet  still 
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Eesisting  thus,  as  best  they  could. 
The  owianco  of  tyrannic  will. 

Had  fled  a£ar,  pursued 
By  persevering  power  and  pride, 
Into  this  little  tower  which  stood 

So  close  upon  the  Clyde. 

Twas  but  a  pause,  as  when  the  flock 
Shifts  from  the  blast  beneath  the  rock : 
Twas  but  a  pause — ^when  storms  are  by 
The  rainbow  comes  upon  the  sky. 
And  they  even  now  than  heretofore, 
Likewise  with  hearts  and  hopes  more  high. 

Their  shelter  soon  would  leave  once  more. 

Their  powers  and  purposes  to  ply. 
They  were  not  many,  yet  anew 
If  count  we  shall  their  cast  and  cue, 

Their  manUness  and  worth. 
The  deeds,  if  need  might  be  to  do, 
'Twould  bear  their  names  in  glory  thro* 

The  islands  of  the  earth — 
At  least,  if  aided  on  the  way 
By  Lellen  of  the  lofty  lay. 

Then  let  me  teach,  his  sake  ev'n  for, 
A  stately  truth  of  human  lore ; 
Endearingly  mankind  among 
No  flame  will  ever  live  so  long 

As  that  poured  forth  by  minstrel  skill, 
And  in  home  haunts,  by  old  and  young, 
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Caught  up  to  live  upon  the  tongue, 
And  when  with  lark-like  glee  'tis  sung 
By  shepherds  on  the  hilL 

If  in  the  tower  or  bower  or  hall, 
£yen  still  the  saddest  one  of  all 

Was  the  lovely  Lady  Mary,  now 
Eetumed  to  Castle  Laminton ; 
And  for  that  she  knew  never  how 

She  to  her  sire  would  make  it  known, 
That  young  Glencotha  o'er  the  main 
Had  reached  his  native  land  again. 
Her  sire  she  dearly  loved,  and  would, 

She  felt  and  thought,  have  rather  died 
Than  thwart  in  aught  his  wiU  and  mood, 

Howe'er  so  sorely  tried. 
And  here  involved  was  that  which  brought 
Such  keen  dismay  to  heart  and  thought : 
Too  well  it  might,  since  heart  and  mind 

Were  set  upon  and  bound 
To  one,  to  whom  if  disenclined 
She  fiilly  once  her  sire  might  find, 

Then  she  at  last  had  found 
That  which  more  than  enough  would  be 

To  keep  her  evermore  enshrined 

In  the  uttermost  of  misery. 
She  knew  that  sire  no  wavering  one. 
That  might  be  shifted,  wiled,  and  won  : 
If  once  his  mind  had  ta'en  the  cast, 
'Twould  hold  its  purpose  to  the  last ; 
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• 

Thoagh  heie,  too,  would  some  hope  betide. 
That  he  in  thought  would  still  discuss, 

At  least  a  little,  things  of  wide 

Import,  as  'nent  bridegroom  and  bride, 

Before  he  fully  would  decide. 
And  hold  it  stoutly  thus. 

But  thus  it  was,  her  weal  or  woe 
Seemed  resting  on  a  single  throw ; 
And  still  she  trembled  to  bring  on 
What  in  it  bore  such  fateful  tone. 
And  all  the  more  that  she  would  ween 
Her  sire  to  her  of  late  had  been 
More  stem  and  distant  in  his  cast 
Than  in  the  time  gone  longer  past 

None  knew  what  so  away  had  done 
The  sympathy  'tween  sire  and  son. 
Unless  the  matter  might  relate 
To  the  Glencotha  fair  estate. 
That  son  had  doubtless  hidden  aim, 
On  these  fair  lands  to  fix  a  claim ; 
And  if  this  part  indeed  was  true, 
And  dawned  had  on  the  father's  view. 
It  would,  we  ween,  small  charm  afford 
To  that  old  honourable  lord. 
Whether  he  might  be  friend  or  foe 
To  young  Glencotha's  self  or  no. 

"Now,  Lellen,"  said  Lanaye,  "  advise 
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I  would  with  thee — for  if  thou'rt  famed, 
Well  wot  we  all  thou  too  art  wise; 
And  now,  alack  !  I'm  so  ashamed 
Of  what  they  of  our  sister  say, 
No  peace  is  mine  by  night  or  day. 
They  say  even  that  at  any  hour 

Shell  stray  by  lawn  and  river's  tide, 
Away  unto  some  lonely  tower 

That  stands  hard  by  the  Clyde : 
It  me  and  all  concerns  to  know 
Why  thither  she  persists  to  go." 

"  So  please  you,  lady  fair  Lanaye" 
(With  wayward  air  the  bard  replied — 
He  loved  not  well  this  lady's  way, 
And  sure  was  he  to  say  her  nay, 

Howe'er  he  set  her  suit  aside), — 
'*  K  ye  the  tales  of  mortals  heed. 
Your  peace  may  well  be  small  indeed : 
Some  are — nay,  rather  one  and  all — 

Kythe  somewhat  prone  things  to  impart, 
Such  as  shall  most  the  soul  appal, 

Confound  the  head,  and  try  the  heart. 
Fair  lady,  I  such  things  have  heard 
As  might  the  soul  from  time  have  scared ; 
And  so  indeed  would  they  astound, 

Myself  alive  I  scarcely  found. 
Told  was  I  of  a  wight  'twould  lie 

In  a  tower  of  damp  and  gloom, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Until  two  thousand  years  went  by. 

And  who  all  methods  still  would  try 
To  die  the  while,  and  moan  and  cry, 

As  well  as  other  modes  assume. 
Yet  dying  still,  he  could  not  die — 
Then  matched  with  such  a  doom. 
How  trivial  must  the  matters  be 
They  of  thy  sister  tell  to  thee. 
Who  only  goes  where  she  can  heal 
Tho  wants  and  woes  that  others  feel." 

"  Then  I  another  way  will  find 
In  this  to  ease  the  anxious  mind ; 
But  since  there's  those  who  say  that  she 
Wends  to  that  tower  full  oft  with  thee^ 
I  trowed  not  e*er  the  bard  would  foil, 
The  sore-tried  heart  to  render  hale ; 
Haply  he'd  spoke  in  other  strain, 
Had  still  our  sire  been  o'er  the  main." 

"  Nay,  lady,  though  he'd  been  beyond 
The  space  by  man  and  nature  owned ; 
Though  less,  indeed,  had  been  my  bliss, 
It  yet  had  changed  me  not  in  this, 
Nor  yet  in  aught ; — the  fjedse  confide 
In  selfishness  their  course  to  guide; 
And  80  your  sire's  arrival  here 
Has  only  changed  the  insincere. 
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Not  truly  changed  :  but  it  behoved 
To  quit  the  paths  he  disapproved ; 
And  unto  which  they'd  glide  again, 
Should  he  once  more  sail  o'er  the  main. 

As  for  the  bard,  full  little  he 
May  have  of  insincerity ; 
At  least,  anent  these  matters  told 
Of  that  lone  tower,  since  long  of  old : 
Aye  hath  it  had  a  fearful  fame, 

As  it  would  seem  since  it  was  built, 
Of  ghost  and  goblin,  knight  and  dame ; 
Of  kings,  too,  and  of  deeds  of  shame. 

And  blood  that  has  been  spilt. 
More  awesome  still,  if  truth  they  say — 
They  say  that  beings  dark  and  tall. 
And  bleeding  fair  ones,  haunt  the  hall ; 
And  dead  men  come  alive  withal 

That  have  been  long  away. 
Of  this  sought  I  the  truth  to  find, 
'Twould  wreck  in  me  both  heart  and  mind  : 
There's  that,  methinks,  can  be  withstood 
But  by  the  truly  pure  and  good ; 
Therefore  thy  sister,  pure  and  fair. 
It  best  behoves  to  visit  there. 
Of  the  truly  pure  and  good  she's  one — 
The  loveliest,  too,  below  the  sun ; 
She  walks  in  powers  of  tenderness 

That  the  cold  and  cruel  never  knew  : 
And  goes  forth  with  a  sweet  egress 
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The  woes  of  the  weaiy  to  redress. 
Like  odour  o'er  the  early  dew. 
But  the  cold  are  blind,  and  ne'er  can  know 
The  ways  in  which  she  loves  to  go ; 
There  are  paths  within  and  paths  without, 
And  if  not  pure  and  good  and  kind. 
Better  'twere,  leaving  earth  behind. 
To  travel  with  the  whirlwind, 

Than  seek  to  trace  her  on  her  route. 

'^  As  for  the  bard,  he  seems  forbid. 

By  Him  he  had  his  being  fro', 
To  tamper  with  the  restless  dead, 
And  things  that  roam  where  they  are  hid. 

In  weariness  and  woe, 
But  which  from  woe  we  cannot  free, 

Aiding  us  in  congenial  way  ; 
Nor  share  with  them  a  sympathy. 

As  with  the  things  of  living  clay." 

K  Lellen  trowed  he'd  thus  deter 
The  lady  fair  from  travelling,  err 
He  could  nut  more :  she  to  that  tower 

Which  stood  so  close  upon  the  Clyde 
Was  on  her  way  in  that  same  hour, 

Whatever  might  betide. 
Haunting  some  human  hearts,  there  are 
Things  worse  than  ghosts  and  goblins  far, 
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Be  it  by  glen,  kirkyaid,  or  scaur, 

Or  in  the  world  all  wide. 
But  a  lady  wise  was  fair  Lanaye, 

And  when  she  took  mischancy  way, 

She  loved  it  best  to  ride. 

Guarded  was  she  by  grooms-man  bold, 

Who  bore  the  style  and  name  of  page ; 
For  though  now  lusty  grown  and  old. 
Men  what  they'd  got  were  prone  to  hold 

In  that  tenacious  age. 
Much  toil  he  never  loved  to  take, 
And  his  own  welfare  would  mistake, 
Since  he  would  loiter  in  the  way 
Continually — so  maids  would  say, 
When  busy  and  disposed  to  chide, 
Jeering  at  indolence  and  pride, 
And  naming  him  old  Will  Clawout. 
Then  truth  is  that  which  will  not  hide, 

If  bold  self-evidence  decide 
The  plea  against,  and  in  the  stout 
He  rode  a  steed,  of  all  the  stud 
Most  suitable,  plump  as  a  bud 

When  just  about  to  burst ; 
Albeit  he  full  often  woidd 

Pronounce  it  beast  accurst. 
It  so  would  prance  and  shy  when  he 
Proposed  himself  its  load  to  be  ; 
Then,  soon  as  mounted,  had  the  wit 
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To  stand  as  still  as  Will  would  sit, 
Assuring  him  by  sullen  groan 
That  it,  indeed,  could  travel  none. 

• 

But  gallant  sight  it  was  to  see 
Lanaye  and  charger  on  the  lea, 
And  how  so  gay  that  steed  would  go, 
And  toss  his  head  now  high  now  low, 
AVliile  she  as  wreathed  in  trappings  proud 
Might  seem  a  meteor  on  a  cloud. 
Caught  in  the  sweep  of  some  wild  wind, 
And  dashing  fiercely  on  her  way— 
(For  rider  bold  was  fair  Lanaye) — 
Leaving  not  only  page  behind. 
But  all  the  world,  as  seem  it  would — 
Would  heaven !  her  arm  might  be  for  good, 
For  else  it  fearful  were  to  see 
The  workings  of  such  energ}'. 

"  Now  father  dear,"  she  said,  but  Ann, 

And  the  Lady  Mary,  too,  were  there. 
For  'twas  next  day,  as  matters  ran, 

And  she  would  speak  nor  spare — 
"  Now  father  dear,  can  ye  e'er  tell 
(For  T  to  know  should  love  full  well) 

VVlio  in  that  bower  so  lone. 
Which  stands  up  yonder  on  the  Clyde, 
The  right  possesses  to  reside. 

Or  claim  it  as  her  own  ! " 
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He  said,  "  Twas  builded  "— but  the  thing 

He  said  in  accents  deep  and  strong — 
"  Twas  builded  by  a  Scottish  king, 

I  mind  not  whom  of  them  among  ; 
A  tale  it  is  that  now  is  old, 

For  old  is  that  same  tower ; 
But  oft  as  I  have  heard  it  told, 

Distressing  is  its  power : 
Howbeit  if  ye  would  lay  claim 

That  ancient  tower  unto, 
Ye'll  haply  find  it  dangerous  game. 
As  others  will,  in  things  the  same 
That  they  would  fain  bear  through." 

"  Ah  no  !  not  I,"  rejoined  Lanaye, 

But  not  without  a  strange  dismay : 

"  Some  might,"  continued  she,  "  such  thing 

Trow,  as  that  there  she  liveth  still. 
I  saw  a  lady — might  one  bring 
To  deem  her  daughter  of  a  king. 

Haughty  alike  in  word  and  will ; 
Though  little  cause  have  they  for  cares, 
Who  only  brook  the  haughty  airs 

Of  leman  such  as  she. 
And  if  they  for  revenge  may  long. 
They'll  find  it  soon  sung  in  the  song 
Of  cold  neglect,  there  chanted  'mong 

Her  gowd  and  gaudery. 
But  must  they  learn  who  stray  from  home, 
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And  learned  have  I  beside, 
That  young  Glencotha  back  hath  come, 
And  even  with  her  in  that  same  dome 

Doth  couthily  reside ; 
And  so  it  tells  why  some  would  roam 

For  aye  along  the  Clyde." 

Lanaye  saw  not  her  sire's  stem  stare, 
As,  rising,  he  with  troubled  air 

Asked  in  a  tone  right  keen — 

"  Ay,  who  sent  young  Glencotha  there t" 
He  paused,  then  said  with  haughty  mien — 

"  Thoy  aye  ken  best  where  that  may  bide 
Which  they  have  lent  their  help  to  hide." 

"  Father,"  the  lAdy  Mary  said. 

When  speech  some  moments  had  been  stayed. 

"  Alone  I  learned  of  late 

The  history  of  Glencotha's  fate, 

Since  he  came  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  for  meet  time  and  place  woidd  wait 

To  tell  it  unto  thee. 
Unknown,  but  in  good  time  he  came. 

To  win  the  battle  of  BoghalL 
Some  guessed,  even  by  the  feat  of  fame. 
Who  did  it ;  and  since  he  with  them 

That  fell  in  battle  did  not  fall, 
Base  ones  were  sent  him  to  belay. 
That  he  might  die  in  the  wooded  way 
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Which  leads  by  that  lone  tower. 
And  sure  for  all  his  noble  power, 
Save  for  that  lovely  lady's  care 

And  skill,  employed  from  hour  to  hour, 
He  had  not  lived  to  die  elsewhere." 

Blew  then  Lord  Laminton  his  call, 
And  one  soon  entered  to  the  hall, 

To  whom  he  'gan  to  say— 
"  Ye've  been  at  that  old  tower  1 — 
Nay — ^nay,  'twas  page  that  yesterday 
Was  there  :  then  go  to  him  and  say, 
Some  steeds  to  take  without  delay — 

Take  either  three  or  four ; 
See,  too,  that  they  have  trim  array. 

And  mettle  meet,  and  power ; 
And  let  him  onward  with  them  hie 

• 

To  that  old  tower,  on  Clyde  up-bye. 
Bid  him  to  say  Lord  Laminton 

Would  here  the  young  Glencotha  see, 
And  those  that  are  with  him  anon. 
Nay,  stay — it  best  may  be, 
Since  lady's  there  to  take  fit  steed. 
And  Mary's  best  will  serve  her  need." 
Then  when  this  messenger  was  gone. 

Silence  was  in  the  hall, 
But  hopeful,  heartfelt  comfort  none 

Among  its  inmates  all. 
Its  lord  nigh  ceased  had  to  contend 
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'Gainst  what  he  scarced  hoped  to  amend 
Lanaye  and  Ann  saw  well  not  how 
Thej  would  direct  their  projects  now, 
And  pain  would  Maiy^s  heart  pervade 
Because  of  what  Lanaye  had  said, 
Yearning,  as  will  the  generous  aye, 
Impressions  wrong  to  do  away, 
Grieved  deeply  that  it  so  befel 
That  she  could  no  defence  essay 

For  friends  she  loved  so  well. 
Oft  now  red  tinge  came  o'er  her  cheek, 

And  still  that  cheek  again  grew  pale. 
While  she  would  form  resolve  to  speak. 

And  still  to  speak  would  fail 
She  said  at  last — "  My  father  dear, 
I  know  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  hear 

That  this  fair  lady  is 
An  earl's  daughter ;  and  beside, 
An  earl's  rank  is  likewise  his 
To  whom  she's  a  betrothed  bride — 
Kind,  pure,  and  kind,  and  fair  is  she. 
And  dear,  methinks,  as  life  to  me." 

"  Because,"  half-whispered  fair  Lanaye, 
*'  She  nursed  Glencotha  night  and  day." 

Mary  then  boldly  said,  "  She  did 

A  weary  time,  and,  too. 
In  that  lone  tower,  hour  after  hour. 

And  all  amid 
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An  eeriness  most  strangely  deep ; 
Night  after  night,  the  night  all  through, 
She  sat  her  lonely  watch  to  keep, 
Letting  her  little  maiden  sleep. 

When  weary  and  outworn, 

And  all,  alas  !  to  give 
Aid  unto  one  who,  night  nor  mom. 
Could  word  of  thanks  to  her  return — 

One  who  was  hoped  not  long  to  live  : 
And  thus  she  to  me  dear  had  been. 
Though  him  she  saved  I'd  never  seen. 
But  as  to  him,  he  now  will  have 

A  life  redoubled  in  its  worth. 
Which  she  would  take  such  toil  to  save, 
She  having  what  her  wealth  ne'er  gave, 

Nor  yet  her  lofty  birth— 
A  heart  as  true  and  warmly  kind 
As  pure  and  high  her  powers  of  mind." 
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The  invited  guests  came  pacing  on 
In  brisk  array  to  Laminton : 
Princely  was  the  parade — came  there 
The  brother  of  that  lady  fair, 

Her  lover,  and  Glencotha  too, 
And  the  little  maid  that  trimmed  her  hair. 

And  did  the  other  things  ado. 
Page,  as  if  she  a  leaf  had  been 
(For  still  her  raiment  was  of  green), 
With  lightsome  air,  yet  manner  kind, 
Swung  her  upon  his  steed  behind  : 
Goblins,  he  said,  might  her  devour. 
If  left  alone  in  that  lone  tower. 


Oft  maids  at  home  had  told  him  how. 

So  indolent  a  life  he  led, 
He  trouble  could  not  take  to  woo, 

And  therefore  could  not  ever  wed : 
Now  changed  he  knew  would  be  their  trim, 
And  more  no  bickers  at  the  brim, 
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Though  Will  Clawout  they  would  him  call 
Even  to  his  face  in  menial  hall, 
Because  he  had  attentions  paid 
Unto  this  little  lovely  maid ; 
But  he,  as  if  in  soul  renewed, 

Said  he  would  all  their  banter  brave, 
And  rather  die  amid  the  feud 

Than  not  from  scathe  the  lovely  save. 

Tis  lovely,  if  in  page  or  prince, 
When  man  his  manhood  can  evince, 
But  lovelier  when  the  old  and  grey 

Are  of  the  young  and  fair  beloved, 
And  when  again  the  young  and  gay 

Are  of  the  old  and  grey  approved ; 
Warmly,  if  thus  the  genial  meet. 
Companionship  is  soon  complete, 
For  warm  true  worth  alone  has  power 
To  render  intimacy  sweet 
Frote  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour. 
The  lovely  lady  of  the  tower. 
In  meeting  with  that  agM  lord. 
Seemed  charmed  still  by  his  every  word ; 
His  bearing  kind,  sincere,  and  plain. 

Established  his  peculiar  cast. 
Apart  from  ceremonies  vain — 
These  poisons  that  but  bosoms  pain. 

Whose  friendships  destined  are  to  last : 
She  felt  even  by  his  language  too 
That  he  was  still  to  Scotland  true, 
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Albeit  he  so  long  had  been 
Afar  beyond  its  cloudy  dime, 
'Mong  lands  of  sons  and  scenes  sublime. 
And  war,  and  love,  and  craft,  and  crime, 

(jay  groves  and  grottos  green. 

Their  converse  had  a  charm  for  all 

The  leal  of  heart  within  the  hall. 

And  if  the  fedr  Lanaye  and  Ann 

Were  miserable  and  piqued  and  wan. 

They  should  themselves  the  best  have  known 

Why  it  at  last  should  be 
That  their  waste  souls  were  thus  unprone 

To  join  the  cordial  cordially. 

They  watched  with  close  and  keen  concern, 

By  look,  or  sigh,  or  sign,  to  learn 

If  love  was  still  between  the  twain 

That  had  been  parted  by  the  main ; 

And  if  it  was  that  still  they  loved, 

To  what  degree,  and  if  in  pain 

Hearts  yearned  lest  they  should  never  gain 

The  object  of  the  soul  approved. 
They  might  not  know,  but  could  contrive 
What  might  their  own  sad  hopes  revive — 
For  thus  can  froward  natures  frame 
Expedient  things  to  suit  their  aim. 
They  trowed  their  father's  bearing  to 
Glencotha  cold  and  colder  grew — 
So  haply  might  it  kythe  to  all 
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Mach  more  than  well  befitting  seemed 

One  who,  of  his  free-will,  had  schemed 

I'his  meeting  in  his  own  high  halL 

But  true  in  principle  and  word, 
Cautious  had  ever  been  this  lord, 
Even  ere  he'd  crossed  the  deep ; 
And  other  lands  might  well  accord 
Him  lessons,  if  at  ball  or  board, 
That  well  it  quiet  was  to  keep, 
Nor  wake  the  hopes  in  others  which 
To  their  fulfilment  ne'er  might  reach — 
And,  if  so,  in  his  heart  he'd  say. 
It  was  the  kinder  part  to  play. 

Yet  spite  of  darker  matters  all. 
High  glee  prevailed  within  the  hall, 
TiU — ^like  when  nature  all  is  blythe, 
The  gathering  clouds  begin  to  kythe. 
Then  veering,  on  together  run. 
And  cast  their  sackcloth  o'er  the  sun — 
There  came  the  young  Lord  Laminton, 
And  marred  at  once  the  merrier  tone. 

If  haughty  air  and  sullen  mood 
To  none  foreboded  much  of  good. 
Darker  he  grew  and  more  aghast. 
As  on  Glencotha  there  he  cast 
His  eye,  nor  spoke,  as  strode  he  past 
To  seat  him  in  the  hall ; 
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Even  then  'twas  seen  he  him  surveyed 
With  glances  that  dislike  betrayed, 
And  deep  mistrust  withaL 

But  though  Glencotha's  cheek  e'en  now 
Too  much  resembled  his  pale  brow. 
That  aught  in  this  which  pleased  or  pained, 
Away  its  redder  hue  had  drained, 

'Twas  sore  mistake  to  trow. 
In  manliest  guise  himself  he  bore 
XJnheedingly  as  heretofore ; 
And  though  from  bypast  scathe  so  wan. 

The  deeds  of  life  and  death  to  dare. 
Few  than  have  faced  his  weapon  drawn, 
Would  not  have  rather  on  the  lawn 

Faced  any  other's  there, 
So  high  his  cast,  and  powerful  still 
That  arm  which  danger  ne'er  made  thrill. 

Nor  which,  or  if  with  lance  or  sword, 
No  single  foe  e'er  yet 

Could  catch  or  cast  from  off  its  guard, 
Howe'er  so  deadly  set. 

Well  it  that  aged  lord  behoved 
To  entertain  with  converse  meet 

That  lady  whom  he  so  approved, 
And  so  rejoiced  to  greet. 

Meekly  the  Lady  Mary,  too, 
In  this  her  sire  would  aid, 

And  started  theme  she  seemed  to  rue. 
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But  which  he  gloried  to  pursue, 

And  to  him  all  attention  drew, 

As  thus  the  while  he  said : 

"  Yes,  Mary,  when  I  long  had  been 
Forlorn  *mid  foreign  fray  and  scene, 

And,  often  late  and  air. 
Both  bangs  and  burning  suns  would  bear, 
It  proved  oppressive  thought  to  me. 

And  yet  oft  seemed  my  chief  employ, 
To  tliink  of  my  own  home  and  thee, 
When  surest  I  would  never  be 

Again  beneath  my  native  aky. 
But  ye  have  never  known  the  woe. 
So  neither  e'er  the  joy  can  know. 
The  bless  so  buoyant  yet  so  deep. 
When  I  again  began  to  sweep 
The  wide  and  weltering  ocean  o'er. 
And  hope  said  it  would  promise  keep, 
And  I,  ere  the  heart  and  the  grey  hair  should  sleep 
Where  the  wild  cannot  war,  nor  the  wofiil  weep, 
Should  see  my  native  land  once  more. 

"  But  much  comes  us  between  and  bliss. 
And  what  I  meant  to  say  is  this — 
That,  as  in  a  fair  land  I  strayed, 
A  dark  banditti  me  belayed. 
And  'mid  my  weary  way. 
They,  in  their  trim  of  stealth  and  strife. 
Had  borne  me  off  or  ta'en  my  life, 

•  VOL.  11.  Y 
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I  tartle*  not  to  say 
(Doubtless  they  had  done  one  or  both. 
For  they  were  ruffians  rude  as  rife, 

And  neither  radt  nor  loath), 
Unless  it  had  been  for  the  aid 

Lent  by  a  gallant  youth. 
Who,  like  the  sweep  of  a  simoom, 
Made  such  deray  and  deadly  doom. 

As  rid  me  of  the  bike  uncouth. 

"  Once  could  I  do  a  doughty  deed 
When  came  the  day  and  hour  of  need, 
And  sway  alike  the  steel  and  steed, 

The  blow  to  ward  or  deal, 
That  better  'twas  to  shun  my  speed 

Than  wait  my  pith  to  feel ; 
But  as  for  him,  as  then  I  thought. 
So  still  I  think,  since  feuds  were  fought, 

And  man  the  brunt  could  bear. 
Such  work  no  single  arm  e'er  wrought 

As  his  did  then  and  there  ; 
But  as  he  would  the  weapon  ply. 
To  rid  us  of  that  foulsome  fry. 
Some  wiser,  that  aloof  would  stay, 

Contrived  to  bear  meanwhile 
His  gowd  and  paper-scrolls  away, 
That  he  was  hastening  to  convey 

Home  to  another  isle, 
A  pressing  purpose  to  fulfil, 

♦  HesiUte.  f  AfraiO, 
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That  should  through  his  own  life  extend, 
And  on  to  family  and  friend, 

As  oft,  we  wot,  such  matters  will. 

"  For  me  'twas  thus  he  lost  his  all, 
And  ne'er  may  rise  from  out  his  fall ; 
And,  Mary,  it  hath  grieved  me  aye, 
And  may  do  to  my  dying  day. 

How  I  shall  kindness  show ; 
Nay,  how  I  ever  shall  repay 

The  debt  that  thus  I  owe. 
Gone  that  which  purposes  were  for. 

Although  remote,  yet  great  indeed ; 
Involving,  too,  what  tells  so  sore. 

Deep  and  immediate  need." 

"  Oh  !  father  mine,"  then  Mary  said, 

Casting  more  cold  reserve  aside, 
"  I  see  at  least  how  may  be  made 

Some  mends  till  better  fate  betide. 
I  own  that  well  I  love  the  brave, 
And  more  when  thus  my  sire  they  save ; 

To  this  same  one  shall  gifted  be 

Tliat  which  ye  erst  bestowed  on  me." 

'*  On  thee  !  that  will  but  ill  atone. 
Of  whilk  I  have  remembrance  none." 

**  It  well  may  seem  as  nought  indeed, 
When  measured  with  what  still  is  due ; ' 
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But  ye  have  named  immediate  need, 
Or  haply  it  may  serve  to  speed 

The  higher  object  first  in  view. 
Ye  mind  not — ^firom  Dunedin  town 
Te  sent  me  thence  a  silken  gown, 
Fit  for  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 

And  therefore  all  too  gay  for  me — 
Though  it  I  prized,  and  will  for  aye, 

For  that  it  was  a  gift  from  thee  ; 
But  when  its  fold  I  would  unroll, 
I  found  in  these  a  parchment  scroll. 
That  did  convey  from  thee  to  me 
Of  gowden  pieces  thousands  three ; 
If  grudged  I  such  high  boon  to  take, 

I  now  could  wish  it  had  been  more. 
For  I  would  give  it  ten  times  o'er 

For  his  and  for  my  sire's  sake. 
Even  as  it  is,  I'll  bring  it  now, 
That  borne  may  be  the  matter  through." 

She,  angel-like,  without  delay 
The  scroll  did  to  her  sire  convey, 

And  which  the  while  he  took. 
And  held  full  strangely  in  his  hand. 
As  if  he  it  most  keenly  scanned ; 

But  if  he  thus  might  on  it  look, 
Twas  haply  but  that  he  might  stay 
The  feelings  he  would  not  betray. 

And  ill  meanwhile  might  brook. 
It  on  his  knee  at  last  he  laid, 
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And  thus  to  all  around  be  said — 

"  I  needed  witnesses  to-day, 

But  things  have  ta'en  imthought-of  way, 

And  ye  will  please  to  pardon  me, 
That  thus  I  cause  unmeet  delay. 
Our  daughter  gives  her  gowd  right  free, 
And  'tis  what  well  I  love  to  see : 
I  love  the  lady  who  will  part 

With  gear  that  shaU  allay  distress, 
Freely  as  she'd  do  with  her  heart, 

When  it  lo'es  in  excess. 
Nought  is  more  blessed  than  the  intent 

That  generous  purpose  would  fulfil : 
The  impulse  seems  of  Heaven  sent. 
That  worth  may  follow  out  its  bent, 

Then  Mary  let  it  be  so  stilL 
Well  wared  is  all  that  makes  us  kind, 
And  soon  or  late  reward  will  find  : 
When  I  would  to  the  hamlet  roam, 
Sad  that  I  here  could  find  no  home. 
If  sent  thou  had  no  piece  of  thine. 
Ye  haply  had  got  none  of  mine. 

"  But  some  reward  or  no  reward 
Is  not  the  thing  for  which  is  cared, 
However  wealth  may  man  concern. 

Amid  life's  tear-and-wear : 
Woman  for  gowd  should  never  yearn, 
Unless  she  with  it  back  would  turn 
The  ills  that  haunt  the  helpless  here; 
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But  once  if  cxused  with  greed  of  gear, 

Then  all  her  loveliness  is  gone. 
And  she  should  aye  be  loved  by  none  : 
In  her  a  ciueless  thing  is  this, 

And  ronnd  and  closer  round  her  rowes, 
Till  than  with  man  far  worse  it  is, 

Oft  deeply  greedy  as  he  growes. 
It  harles*  the  whole  heart  out  o'  her, 
And  she  sticks  to  it  like  a  bur. 

Till  she  has  no  more  generous  worth, 
And  feeling  that  ye  up  can  stir. 
In  her,  howe'er  ye  speak  and  spur, 
Than  if  a  solid  lump  she  were 
Of  sheer  unanimated  earth. 

"  What  ye  propose  I  do  love  well. 
But  I  for  all  the  truth  must  tell, 
And,  Mary,  it  is  all  in  vain. 
So  ye  may  still  your  gowd  retain — 
It  nothing  of  this  debt  can  pay 

To  him  or  late  or  soon, 
Unless  ye  can  with  it  convey 
Something  he'll  value  more,  and  sae 

E'en  make  the  gowd  gae  doun. 
Never  trow  ye  but  I  would  strive, 
As  much  as  e'er  might  man  alive. 

To  make  him  recompense  the  while, 
And  that  too  which  had  made  him  thrive 

In  this  or  ony  isle  : 

•Drags. 
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How  dare  we  strive  amends  to  make 
To  those  that  such  offence  may  take, 
As  that  they'll  spurn  us  out  and  out) 
Then  when  I  paused  in  grief  and  doubt, 
He  said,  if  e*er  he  reached  our  strand. 
And  if  in  matters  he  had  planned 

Heaven  should  his  hopes  fulfil. 
He  to  my  youngest  daughter's  hand 

Would  ask  my  warm  good-wilL" 

"  Then  it  is  o*er  !"  that  daughter  said. 

In  way  unspeakably  dismayed : 

She'd  feared  her  father's  words  all  while, 

As  towards  this  they  bore, 
And  her  heart  faltered  'mid  the  toil 

Of  saying — "  It  is  o'er  !" 

Her  sire  might  fail  not  to  perceive 

How  wan  she  grew,  and  much  would  grieve  : 

But  he  'mid  trying  matters  aye 

Himself  had  feelings  strange. 
And  strangely  bore  him — 'twas  his  way, 
Than  these  to  own  and  to  betray, 
Eather  to  thwart,  and  them  allay, 

By  what  might  seem  revenge; 
And  thus  amid  his  wayward  pride, 
Than  sympathise  would  choose  to  chide. 
Howbeit,  mute  he  now  remained, 
Howe'er  he  might  be  pleased  or  pained. 

"  My  father  dear,"  said  Mary  then, 
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Though  little  fitted  still  to  speak. 
As  all  might  woU  be  certain  when 

They  marked  the  wanness  of  her  cheek  : 
But  though  she  still  would  make  delay, 
As  she  her  sentiments  would  say, 

Encouragement  she  took 
Even  from  her  feelings  of  dismay, 
And,  striving,  spoke  in  wonted  way, 

With  modest  air  and  look. 

"  My  father  dear,  my  heart  is  cold — 

Alas !  that  so  it  thus  should  be — 
To  all  the  tale  that  ye  have  told. 
Of  him  who  was  so  brave  and  bold. 
Alas !  that  I  should  aught  withhold 

Which  is  for  sake  of  thee. 
But  in  this  life  it  still  is  found 
That  waste  and  woes  will  have  their  round, 
And  as  they  come  or  stay  or  pass, 
Our  hearts  among  their  spoils  they  class ; 
And  if  we  far  would  from  them  run, 

We  haply  still  the  more 
May  meet  them  when  we  think  we  shun. 
Many  they  are  below  the  sun. 

Woven  the  whole  wide  world  o'er : 
There  is  no  power  that  e'er  can  stay 
The  gloomy  night  and  the  stormy  day ; 
And  so  the  sire  ye  cannot  save. 

But  too  ye  by  the  toil 
Must  bring  the  daughter  to  the  grave. 
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In  sorrow  aU  the  while. 
But  well  I  shall  be,  lowly  laid. 
And  never  need  ye  be  afraid 

That  I  will  thwart  that  will  of  thine : 
Too  well  I  know  if  ye  have  said 
The  word,  and  ye  and  fate  have  made 

This  match,  I  need  not  it  decline, 
Since  that  will  come  unto  mine  aid, 
Before  this  debt  can  thus  be  paid, 
Twill  still  the  heart  'mid  hopes  decayed, 

And  teach  it  to  resign  : 
I  gave  ye  all  my  gowd,  father, 

That  ye  made  free  to  me ; 
I  gave  it  back  to  thee,  father, 

And  all  for  sake  of  thee — 
And  ten  thousand  times  had  it  been  more, 
That  ye  to  him  might  make  it  o'er, 

I'd  gi'en  it  aU  as  free, 
But  this  heart,  though  thus  it  be  so  sore, 

I  with  it  canna  gie." 

Here  Mary  paused  as  if  deep  pain 
Away  her  power  of  speech  had  ta'en. 
And  silence  did  the  hall  pervade 
A  little  while,  till  it  was  said. 
In  accents  soft,  by  fedr  Lanaye, 

Unto  fair  sister  Ann — 
"  Our  sister,  when  she's  in  dismay, 

Speak  touchingly  aye  can, 
But  strange  seems  both  her  yea  and  nay, 
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And  sore  another  coone  she'd  take, 
If  'tweie,  as  still  she  seems  to  say, 
All  for  our  nohle  father's  sake." 

This  meant  was  for  the  father^s  ear, 
Who  heeded  not,  if  he  might  hear, 
Nor  yet  aught  unto  her  replied^ 
There  near  him  whom  he  held  so  dear : 
His  own  heart  might  too  much  he  tried. 
To  say  or  what  would  check  or  cheer. 
But  now  her  plea  to  lose  or  gain. 

Keen  feeling  more  to  say  her  forced ; 
She  felt  that  less  would  be  her  pain. 

When  she  should  know  the  best  and  worst — 
While  clouds  of  sorrow  o'er  her  hung, 
Her  heart  too  with  suspense  was  wrung. 

She  said,  **  Less  fraught  with  hopes  than  feam, 
All  that  to  me  my  bygone  years 

Have  come  and  gone  to  send 
Is  lost,  and  left  me  'mong  my  tears, 

On  earth  without  a  friend 
Save  this  fair  lady — good  as  fair ; 
And  aught  that's  gay  I  never  wear, 
Except  this  diamond  in  my  hair, 

Which  is  her  gift  to  me ; 
And  she  shall  place  it  on  my  breast, 
When  borne  Fm  to  my  home  of  rest, 

Below  the  grass-green  lea. 

"  Nor  I  or  it  the  light  will  share. 
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Bat  if  it  shine  not,  neither  theie 
Will  tempests  come  to  ted  the  hail, 

Through  all  the  time  to  be. 
Yet,  father  dear,  cold,  cold  is  aye 

The  thought  that  thus  must  tend 
To  cling  for  refuge  to  the  clay : 
Oh  !  would  ye  could  your  word  gainsay, 

Kor  honour  aught  offend. 
But  if  ye  may  not,  it  is  o'er. 
And  lost  my  hope  for  evermore, 

Since  if  ye  never  may, 
Neither  I  him  will  ever  see, 

For  thus  the  debt  I  ne'er  can  pay. 
However  brave  he  be. 
The  sky  grew  bright,  so  long  o'ercast. 

When  ye  returned  from  'yond  the  sea ; 
But  clouds  again  have  gathered  fast, 
And  sad  it  is,  ere  youth  be  past. 
To  say,  as  thus  I  say  at  last. 

The  grave — ^the  grave  for  me  ! " 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  then  said  Lord  Laminton, 
With  wayward  air  and  crusty  tone — 
For  up  his  inmost  heart  seemed  stirred, 
In  utter  hate  of  what  he'd  heard, 
And  must  relief  for  feeling  find — 
"  Ay,  ay,  nought  else  is  for  us  left. 
Thwarted  when  once  is  woman's  mind  ; 
She  leaves  us  and  the  world  behind, 
And  if  we  may  not  be  resigned. 
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We'll  die,  no  doubt,  the  more  bereft; 
Tet  she'll,  for  all,  her  gewgaws  save, 
And  wear  them  even  in  the  grave." 

Glencotha,  tortured  by  this  scene, 

As  deeply  he  all  while  had  been, 

Doomed  as  he  was  to  hide  from  view 

The  trying  pangs  his  bosom  knew, 

No  more  might  brook  the  keen  dismay, 

And  raised  him  in  the  hall  to  say, 

"  Spare — spare  this  deadly  pain — 

Spare  that  fair  lady ;  thus  beset, 

Why  wring  the  heart  by  this  most  vain 

And  all  imaginary  debt  ? 

If  I  would  ruffians  overthrow, 

Who  wrought  the  weary  traveller  woe. 

Who's  he  the  same  that  would  not  do, 
Lending  the  aid  he  could  bestow, 

While  heart  and  hand  could  bear  it  through  t 
And  if  the  wronged  I'd  not  desert, 

Though  even  he  were  himself  my  foe, 
Ween  not  in  this  or  any  land 

I'd  play  such  cold  and  worthless  part. 
As  ask  of  sire  his  daughter's  hand. 
If  with  it  I  could  not  command 

The  warm  goodwill  of  her  own  heart." 

The  young  lord  started  at  the  word, 

And  seemed  as  if  he'd  lay 
His  hand  even  there  upon  his  sword; 
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Bat  though  he  would  his  wrath  command, 
He  darkly  muttered,  "  Other  hand 
Than  hers  shall  thee  repay." 

Her  sire  had  from  this  fair  one  hid 
(And  had  his  reasons  why  he  did) 
Glencotha's  part  in  this  dark  strife, 
That  nigh  had  reft  him  of  his  life. 
But  now  hertremhling  bosom  knew 
A  feeling  such  as  known  by  few : 
When  flashed  upon  her  soul  and  thought 
The  change  in  her  position  wrought. 
The  highest  joy  from  deepest  woe 
Would  all  so  suddenly  ensue. 
As  boded  life  to  overthrow. 
Soon  as  Glencotha's  words  would  show 
That  that  deep  debt  her  sire  would  owe 
To  him  she  loved  was  due. 

But  when  shall  love  in  hearts  below 

A  bUss  unmingled  ever  know  1 

Ere  one  sad  pain  be  wholly  stilled, 

Its  place  is  by  another  filled. 

If  joy  would  thus  from  woe  relieve, 

'Twas  through  what  bade  her  fear  and  grieve. 

Hear  well  her  brother's  words  she  could. 

And  saw  the  darkness  of  his  brow, 

As  well  as  that  Glencotha  would, 

In  look  and  manner  calmly  proud, 

Give  back  defiance  deep  eVn  now. 
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^'  And  who,  alas  I "  she  thought,  '^  would  fall 
The  first,  when  left  should  be  the  hall  t " 
And  said  we  not  that  this  old  loid. 
When  feelings  up  were  keenly  stirred 
Even  that  these  feelings  he  might  hide, 
Would  wrest  both  sentiments  and  word, 
And  waywardly  full  oft  would  chide. 

« 

**  Why,  dame,"  he  said,  ''  how  this  so  moved  t 

I  would  I  knew  whom  thou  hast  loved  ! 

Out  wouldst  thou  never  list  our  tale, 

Ere  thou  as  death  wouldst  show  thee  pale. 

Unbrookable  it  Ib  that  still 

Woman,  in  her  self-righteous  will, 

To  list  a  reason  ne'er  will  stay. 

If  wholly  suiting  not  her  mind, 
But  just  betake  her  to  the  clay, 
As  man  would  to  a  battle  fray. 
I  hold  it  ne'er  such  pleasant  way. 

To  leave  the  world  behind, 
That  I  would  geek  at  ilk  bit  hufi^ 
And  from  this  scene  of  things  steer  off, 

While  I  my  steps  could  stint, 
And  fight  my  way,  however  rough. 
Holding  with  vigour  dourly  tough 
•  Prolonged  existence  in't 

Told  I  have  been  that  ye  would  woo 
With  young  Glencotha,  though  still  I 
Believed  the  statements  aught  but  true, 

And  had  my  reasons  why. 
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Tf  true,  things  better  might  agree, 
Since  it  was  other  none  than  he 
Who  rid  me  of  that  ruthless  crew 

That  seized  me  'yond  the  sea. 
But  I  have  thought,  and  say  it  now, 
That  he'll  ne'er  bid  thee  break  thy  vow, 
Bound  unto  whomsoe'er  thou  be. 
So  ye  can  hold  thy  love  so  true, 

And  I  will  hold  my  plea. 
As  for  Glencotha,  he  needs  not 
To  utter  hopelessness  be  brought : 
I  hold  it  were  a  task  not  dour, 
Instead  of  one  to  find  him  four, 
Who,  whatsoe'er  pretend  they  may, 

Will  not  at  least  conceive  them  bound 
Obstrep'rously  to  hie  away, 
Borne  head  to  couches  in  the  clay. 
While  others  may  be  found. 

**  Trust  me,  then,  I'll  find  other  way. 

At  least  goodwill  to  show : 
If  I  the  debt  in  full  ne'er  pay. 

It  will  not  work  him  wondrous  woe. 
To  name  it  brings  his  soul  dismay. 
And  huffed  he'll  be  at  what  I  say, 

Albeit  he  shall  see 
That  feelings  leal  make  small  delay> 
And  I  will  clear  it  up  to-day, 
Despite  of  either  him  or  thee." 
If  the  Lady  Mary  sore  indeed 
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Was  tried  amid  the  change. 
In  which  joy  would  to  woe  succeed. 

And  other  feelings  strange, 
Scarce,  as  her  Mher  stepped  away, 
Could  muster  she  the  power  to  say, 

Even  now  as  thus  beset, 
"  My  father  dear,  forbear  and  stay, 
And  me  forgive,  if  e'er  ye  may ; 

I'll  pay— I'll  pay  the  debt! " 
One  could  have  weened  her  being  through 

Each  varied  change  of  feeling  shone, 
Lovely  as  sunshine  'mong  the  dew. 

Twinkling  the  blossoms  on. 
Even  now  th'  unwonted  effort  made 
To  say  these  words,  as  them  she  said. 
With  firmness,  yet  as  if  dismayed. 

Still  more  than  e'er  before 
Brought  o'er  her  cheek  as  wan  a  shade 

As  e'er  the  flower  of  April  wore. 
Contending  powers  would  still  prevail. 
And  make  her  heart  itself  unhale. 
For  'twas  the  heart's  own  debt  alone 
That  she'd  been  destined  thus  to  own. 
Her  lady-friend  approached  her  near. 
And  said  what  others  could  not  hear. 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  walked  away. 
While  every  eye  with  keen  survey 

Was  turned  upon  them  there. 
For  haply  on  this  scene  of  clay 

Forth  walked  ne'er  such  a  pair. 
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Lord  Laminton,  as  to  the  door 

He  passed,  saw  not  meanwhile 
The  gloomy  scowl  that  deepened  o'er 
His  son's  dark  brow  still  more  and  more, 
From  his  heart's  wrathful  toil. 
But  tried  as  this  fair  one  had  been, 
'Mid  hopes  and  fears  and  feelings  keen, 

The  wayward  scene  all  through, 
"We  wot  not  if  these  higher  ran 
Than  those  of  fair  Lanaye  and  Ann, 
Or  if  her  cheek  was  e'er  more  wan. 

Than  theirs  were  even  now, 
Though  diff 'rent  were  the  suff'rings  there, 
That  they  the  while  were  doomed  to  bear. 

Long  tarried  not  Lord  Laminton, 
Nor  yet  the  ladies — they  anon 

Appeared  as  in  his  train, 
And  the  Lady  Mary  now  would  own 

No  shade  of  woe  and  pain ; 
The  diamond  still  adorned  her  hair, 

That  was  to  deck  her  breast, 
When  she  should  lie  aU  lowly  where 

The  weary  are  at  rest ; 
And  never  might  it  shine  more  fair. 
Seeming  to  know  that  it  was  there. 

And  there  to  be  loved  best 
Lovely  was  now  the  tinge,  though  weak. 
That  had  returned  to  her  pale  cheek ; 
A  token,  too,  still  valued  more, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Was  now  upon  her  boeom  worn, 
Whicby  hid  among  its  folds,  she  woie. 

All  secretly  at  mom ; 
That  token  'twas  of  the  heaif  s  own  core, 
WThich  young  Glencotha  hegged  before 

Unto  the  lovely  to  be  borne, 
When  her  to  see  remained  no  hope 
That  he  his  eye  would  ever  ope. 

The  part,  it  seems,  of  warm  true  loye, 
Its  gains  all  gently  to  improve, 
Oft  will  it  wish  that  all  were  told. 
Yet  many  a  secret  still  withhold, 
And  delicately  still  conveys 
Intelligence  in  many  ways. 
Methinks,  by  deeds  half  done  as  'twere. 
And  words  half  spoken  lest  she  err, 

And  tokens  of  a  beauteous  kind. 
The  lovely  one  will  aye  prefer 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  her  mind ; 
It  comes,  though  she  may  know  it  not, 
Through  conscious  wisdom  reason-taaght, 
And  modesty's  instinctive  art, 
Which  guards  the  treasures  of  her  heart, 
And  dictates  laws  to  loving  thought. 
Which  for  would  not  so  much  be  cared 
If  prone  and  pointedly  declared. 

Keen  trials  can  decision  whet, 
And  Mary  had  objections  met, 
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And  her  leal  heart's  own  seal  had  set 

To  that  at  which  she  erst  demurred, 
Becoming  surety  for  the  debt 

So  unexpectedly  incurred, 
And  thus  to  those  around  revealed 
What  she  could  wish  had  been  concealed ; 
But  sweet  it  is  still  to  defray 
All  due  demands,  whate'er  we  pay. 

And  sweeter  zest  may  well  betide, 
K  do  the  selfsame  thing  we  may. 

And  yet  our  gold  all  kept  beside. 

Lord  Laminton  bore  in  his  hand 
Scrolls  buckled  in  a  silken  band, 

Whate'er  they  might  reveal, 
Or  hide  the  rather,  for  it  seemed 
To  those  who  suchlike  matters  schemed. 
That  on  them  broad  and  brightly  beamed 

The  kingdom's  royal  seaL 

He  set  him  down,  while  others  all 
Kept  silent  now  within  the  hall ; 
And  seated  thus,  somewhat  apart, 

He  called  his  daughter  near. 
And  made  a  scene  there  up  to  start 
That  lured  the-  eye  and  touched  the  heart, 

So  singular  'twould  appear. 
He  had  such  routh  of  hoary  hair 

Flowing  him  round  and  round  ; 
While  deeply  modest  in  her  air, 
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With  form  so  meet  and  face  so  fair, 

And  marked  with  thought  profound. 
His  daughter  somewhat  o'er  him  howed. 

Her  ringlets  shading  neck  and  cheek — 
She  might  have  been  an  angel  trowed, 
HaK  leaning  on  a  fleecy  cloud, 

And  as  an  angel  meek. 
Then  said  he  kindly  while  she  stood. 

And  he  still  busy  would  appear, 
"  This  is  the  scroll  for  your  own  gowd ; 
It  hath  no  part  with  what  is  here, 
And  ye  are  welcome  to't,  my  dear." 

Her  eke  attention  none  he  paid, 

Still  busy  righting  things  mislaid, 

Till,  pausingly,  again  he  said, 

"  For  ye  have  pleased  me  well  to-day, 

As  ye,  dame,  have  indeed  done  aye. 

I  might  have  told  thee  this  erewhile. 

Since  ye  are  one  who  will  not  spoil. 

If  only,  Mary,  ye  would  have 

More  prudence — that  is,  *nent  the  grave. 

And  not  so  long  before  the  lave 

Seek  into  it  to  fall. 
Never  do  this,  for  *tis  imbrave. 
While  ye  yourself  can  from  it  save 

By  any  means  at  all. 
The  couch  is  cold  beneath  the  stone, 
And  when  the  heart  hath  thither  gone 

Of  the  lovely  and  the  young. 
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Though  the  diamond  were  the  bosom  on, 
Mary,  it  will  have  feeling  none. 
But  lie  as  waste,  and  still,  and  lone, 

With  the  damp  clay  o'er  it  flung. 
As  his  who,  'mong  life's  toils  and  cares, 

Full  many  years  have  seen. 
And,  crowned  with  age  and  hoary  hairs, 

In  far-ofif  lands  hath  been. 
And  now  with  whom  fair  Nature  shares 

Nought  that  is  longer  green. 

"  Ah,  Mary !  never  more  at  all 

Will  it  stir  at  the  voice  of  friendship's  call. 

And  the  kindness  of  the  brave  ; 
And  the  young  and  free,  and  fair  and  tall. 
That  still  would  come  to  grace  our  hall — 
Nought,  nought  of  tliis  from  death's  dark  thrall 

Have  we  the  power  to  save ; 
And  chiefly  it  is  this  withal 
That  I  a  hatred  have  not  small 

At  what  we  call  the  grave. 
It  is  not  that  one  fears  to  dee, 

Else  doubtless  I'd  ne'er  faced 
A  hundred  frays  and  fifty-three, 
Frae  whilk  I  might  have  kept  me  free, 

And  not  been  aught  disgraced, 
But  just  loved  danger  for  its  glee — 
No,  Mary,  'tis  so  lone  to  be, 

So  irrecoverably  placed 
Beyond  all  things  that  lived  and  moved 
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Thftt  voald  US  kure,  snd  that  we  loved. 
Encased  in  breathkaB  ^oom,  and  still 
Alike  withofat  the  power  and  will. 
One  fiaendlj  pmpoee  to  fidfiL 
Ahy  Maiy!  nerer  haste  to  go 
Where  mi^  and  coldness  reign  for  aye. 
Lying  so  long  and  lone  and  low 

In  the  bosom  of  decay. 
It  hath  a  veiy  host  of  powers 
Which  even  the  very  thonght  devoorSy 

When  thought  would  rest  it  on; 
And  it  would  crash  a  form  like  yours, 
As  one  would  do  the  bloom  of  flowers, 
When,  soft  and  sweety  first  on  their  bowers 

They've  into  beauty  blown : 
And  if  it  suit  the  aged  mair, 

Of  this  Fm  sure  at  least, 
It  ne'er  will  suit  the  young  and  £ur, 
Whether  the  gem  be  in  the  hair 

Or  on  the  snaw-white  breast 
Meanwhile  ye'll  to  Glencotha  bear 

These — rights  they  are  of  all  his  land  : 
Some  strove  to  come  before  me  there. 
And  leave  nought  to  the  rightful  heir, 
But  better  they  had  been  more  spare 

In  projects  that  they  planned. 
Tell  him  they're  settled  fair  and  square, 
And  free  as  his  own  mountain  air. 
And  signed  and  sealed,  as  see  ye  there, 

By  Scotland's  king's  own  hand. 
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I  fftYOur  found  to  make  all  free. 

Except  three  blasts  that  he  must  blaw 
(And  let  him  do't  wi'  pith  and  glee), 

'Twixt  Benshiehead  and  Barrisshaw, 
When  comes  the  king,  as  come  will  he, 

To  hunt  his  royal  forest  through, 
And  whilk  ye*ll  like  to  see,  I  trow. 
More  than  each  dead  or  living  thing 

I  hate  the  woman  who 
Loves  not  her  lord  and  land  and  king  — 

Be  it  ne'er  sae  wi'  you-" 

If  Mary's  cheek  had  caught  a  glow 

That  told  no  tale  of  inward  woe. 
It  was  more  welcome  than  the  hue 
Brought  by  what  seemed  life's  overthrow. 
And  made  her  like  the  marble  grow 

When  it  is  polished  new. 

In  aU  she  would  her  sire  obey. 
And  took  these  gifts  in  modest  way. 

Though,  as  she  bore  them  'long  the  hall, 
Scarce  could  she  her  own  course  survey; 

Nor  had  she  traced  it  far  withal. 
When  young  Lord  Laminton  arose, 
Stirred  by  the  wrath  which  from  repose 

Was  roused  outright  at  length. 
For  fearful  seemed  its  inward  throes, 

And  prone  its  outward  strength. 
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From  out  the  sheath  he  drew  his  brand, 

Haply  it  but  might  be 
To  sweep  the  scrolls  from  her  fair  hand ; 

But  wild  it  was  his  gaet  to  see. 
Which  would  at  once  the  thought  conyey 
That  he  his  sister  meant  to  slay. 

Glencotha  marked  his  mien ; — 
But  as  he  there*  the  twain  between 

Had  quick  as  lightning  flown, 
Whatever  might  bode  the  naked  sword, 

'Twas  well  that  he  had  drawn  his  own, 
The  blow  which  his  assailed  to  ward. 

That  none  could  cope  in  all  the  land 
With  young  Glencotha  hand  to  hand, 
All  in  these  days  would  still  assert, 
And  it  was  now  evinced  in  part : 
Scarcely  might  seem  a  moment  o'er 
Till  lay  the  weapon  on  the  floor, 
And  there,  denuded  of  his  sword, 
Stood  that  right  dark  and  dangerous  lord. 

The  ladies  fair,  even  lords  and  all, 
To  place  remoter  from  the  brawl 

Instinctively  withdrew. 
Which  acted  was,  and  o'er  withal, 

Ere  well  the  thing  they  knew. 
Glencotha  said — "  Ungenerous  lord, 
Eeclaim^  but  likewise  sheathe,  thy  sword  : 
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It  brought  had  thee  a  deeper  guilt 
Than  all  the  blood  thou  else  hast  spilt 

By  secret  means  and  base. 
Couldst  thou  have  borne  thy  purpose  though, 
And  slain  this  lovely  one — I  now, 

Mark  me  !  have  ta*en  her  place. 
Then,  haughty  lord,  thy  sword  recall, 
And  sheathe  it,  else,  though  here  in  hall, 

If  so  thy  pride  will  not  allow, 
And  I  again  must  put  it  bye. 
Thou  shalt  thyself  as  lowly  lie 

As  it  is  lying  now." 

Like  mock'ry  glittered  on  the  ground 

The  sword,  through  hate  and  pride  disowned ; 

For  thus  to  humble  proves  a  part 

That  rarely  hath  in  life  been  found 

To  cure  the  haughty,  wayward  heart. 

More  maddened  by  the  fell  reproof, 

The  sword  was  snatched,  but  to  repeat 
That  which  Glencotha  warded  off, 

Nor  failed  there  to  fulfil  his  threat ; 
And  sooner  might  the  strife  seem  o'er 

Than  we  in  words  may  it  declare — 
Stretched  lay  that  young  lord  on  the  floor, 

And  sad  the  sight  was  there. 
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Thb  Conclusion. 

If  I  have  told  of  Clyde's  fair  vale 
Somewhat  of  that  I  longed  to  tell. 

And  if  be  those  that  to  the  tale 

Have  hearkened,  and  not  loved  it  well, 

Eegardless  further  of  the  lay. 

Attention  may  be  turned  away — 

There's  now  no  hope  that  they  will  hear 

What  shall  it  to  the  heart  endear. 

Not  so  the  bard — for  him  remains 

What's  more  than  aU  these  former  strains, 

And  shall  be  like  the  gloaming  grey, 

Closing  the  sultry  summer  day. 

When  soft  winds  breathe  the  woodlands  througl 

To  stir  the  leaf,  though  not  the  bough, 

And  Nature  her  own  life  renews 

Amid  the  gently-falling  dews ; 

For  blessed  hath  he,  and  ever  will 

The  leal  warm  friendship  and  the  love 
That  once,  when  formed,  continues  still 
Through  days  and  years  of  good  and  ill, 

While  here  wo  live  and  move. 

So  hath  he  hated,  and  will  aye 
Hate  intimacies  of  a  day. 
Twined  of  the  feckless  ties  of  fain 
Newfangledness,  which  slip,  and  let 
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Hearts  parted  once  and  aye  forget 
That  they  amid  this  scene  have  met 

In  pleasure  or  in  pain, 
And  haply  joy  more  than  regret 

If  they  shall  never  meet  again. 

Alas !  how  soon  may  such  a  state 
Change  into  selfishness  or  hate  ! — 
And  then  of  this  who  shall  approve. 
Since  still  the  best  of  life  is  love  1 
What  then  shall  life's  fair  hopes  renew, 
When  woes  are  rife  and  friends  are  few  1 
But  blame  will  never  once  the  bard 

Those  that  can  joy  not  in  his  lore ; 
Their  weal,  not  his,  may  thus  be  marred, 
Since  song  is  still  its  own  reward, 

Else  he  who  sings  would  sing  no  more. 
'Tis  well  to  cherish  in  our  day 
What  nought  below  can  take  away, 
Renewing  partly,  if  not  all. 

The  riches  of  life's  earlier  ray, 
Like  Nature  *mid  the  gloaming  grey. 

When  her  reifreshing  dewdrops  falL 

When  the  young  lord  of  Laminton 
Within  the  hall  was  overthrown. 
His  sire  still  deigned  to  say  no  word. 

But  loudly  blew  his  caU, 
And  those  that  came  the  wounded  lord 

Bore  forth  from  out  the  hall, 
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And  laid  him  on  a  couch,  where  lay 
He  sorely  sped  for  many  a  day : 
That  dark-haired  lady  of  the  tower 
Showed  of  her  skill  the  worth  and  power; 
And  since  it  suited  well  the  zeal 

Of  Ann  and  fair  Lanaye, 
That  she  their  brother^s  woond  should  heal, 
O  they  a  love  for  her  could  feel 
No  woman's  lips  could  e'er  reveal — 

So  they  at  least  would  say. 

Though  grew  this  young  lord  well  again, 
His  lot  it  was  still  to  be  slain 
By  the  brother  of  a  lady  fair, 
Who  deep  dislike  had  to  him  ta'en. 
And  made  him  sadly  pay  the  kain, 
When  he  would  to  her  bower  repair. 
Thus  sadly  reaping  such  reward 
As  he'd  for  others  oft  prepared. 

Their  sire  surmised  Lanave  and  Ann 
Would  haply  ne'er  be  wed  by  man ; 
But  he  by  generous  will  and  deed 

Apportioned  them  a  dowry  rare. 
And  if  no  suitor  should  succeed. 
The  less  it  would  not  serve  their  need. 

When  he  no  longer  might  be  there. 

Yet  they  got  matches  too, 
And  though  no  titled  rank  they  brought, 
Such  empty  things  depart  from  thought 
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When  ladies  fair  by  those  are  sought 

That  earnestly  will  woo. 
Pride,  if  it  must  subdue  its  tone, 
Can  find  excuses  of  its  own 

To  render  soft  the  fall ; 
In  secret  it  had  long  begun 
To  think,  ere  wooing  all  were  done, 
A  match,  even  though  but  sorry  one. 
Still  better  was  than  none  at  all. 


THE    END. 
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